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EDITORS PREFACE 


DANISH NOMAD RESEARCH - AN OVERVIEW 


Pastoral nomads have always fascinated the 
more earthbound peoples among whom they 
live. Forever on the move with tents and belong- 
ings, and with their flocks of goats, sheep, cattle, 
yaks, camels, horses, or reindeer, these elusive 
folk have captured our imagination. They call 
into question the very way of life that we peas- 
ant or urban people live by defying our idea of 
a stable and secure homestead. They stir our 
emotions by questioning values that we take for 
granted, and by offering a vision of an alterna- 
tive and, as we tend to believe, carefree exist- 
ence. 

Awe and respect for the Scythians, Huns, Old- 
Turks, Mongols, and the Arab Bedouins, all of 
whom carved out for themselves a prominent 
place in the history of the Old World, lie deep in 
the Western mind. Images of Tibetan nomads 
and their yaks, existing at altitudes where agri- 
culture is impossible because there are too few 
frost-free days, of Tuareg mounted on the cam- 
els with which they held sway over the Sahara 
desert for centuries, controlling trade between 
the Atlas and the West African states, or of the 
Masai wandering with their cattle through the tall 
grasses of the East African savannah are part of 
our perception of the world. Some of these 
images are out of date, but still they persist for 
these are people who arouse our curiosity. Al- 


though far away in space and time they yet 
manage to enrich our lives. 

Pastoral nomadism is a way of life confined to 
the Old World. Until the first decades of the 20th 
century, pastoral nomads pursued their way of 
life over a broad belt in the arid and semi-arid 
zone which stretches from North Africa through 
the Middle East, and into the heart of Central 
Asia. Other pastoralists wandered with their cat- 
tle on the East African plains and in South Africa, 
while a range of nomadic groups whose lives 
were based on reindeer herding lived in North- 
ern Scandinavia and out across the tundras and 
forests of European and Asian Russia. The living 
conditions of all these peoples have now 
changed, but some still keep livestock and con- 
tinue their migratory way of life. 

Each of these pastoral societies represents or 
represented a unique adaptation to the environ- 
ment, understood in the widest sense of the 
word, i.e. as the natural, social, and cultural 
surroundings which influence their way of life. 
Pastoral nomadism and the cultures of pastoral 
peoples are fascinating fields of research in 
themselves. Scholars have long been intrigued 
by the environmental understanding and de- 
tailed botanical knowledge of nomads, by their 
sophisticated techniques for handling domesti- 
cated animals, and the subtle strategies which 
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they utilize to survive under conditions which 
are unforseeable and often very harsh. Pastoral 
nomadism is a highly specialized occupation 
but, through economic exchanges with agricul- 
turalists and urban communities, the nomads are 
or have been an important part of the wider 
society. 


In Denmark serious scholarly interest in the 
cultures and societies of pastoral nomads, in- 
cluding the nature, history, and transformation 
of nomadism, dates back almost a century. 
During this period explorers, photographers, 
and scientists - geographers, archaeologists, lin- 
guists, botanists, zoologists, and not least anthro- 
pologists - have made a substantial contribution 
to the documentation and understanding of a 
range of pastoral societies and of pastoral no- 
madism in general. 

Geographically, Danish research efforts have 
centered on three areas: Central Asia, South West 
Asia, and North Africa. From these regions schol- 
ars and explorers have brought back rich collec- 
tions of artefacts to Danish museums which, 
together with field notes, photographs, films, 
and music recordings, have formed part of the 
documentation of a range of nomadic cultures 
and their ingenious technical, esthetical, and 
symbolic expressions. Others turned their ener- 
gies to lengthy in-depth studies of the ecology, 
culture, and social organization of pastoral 
groups. 

A substantial part of these studies and unique 
collections have not been published to date. To 
remedy this the Carlsberg Foundation’s Nomad 
Research Project was formed to arrange a series 
of publications of which this is the first. The 
project will deal with the cultures of nomads as 
different as the Mongols, Tibetans, Kirghiz, and 
Turkmen of Central Asia, Pashtun nomads of 
Afghanistan, the Lur of Iran, the Bedouins of 


Qatar, the Tuareg of the Sahara, and the Kreda 
and Haddad of Chad. 

Just as the lives of nomadic peoples have 
changed over time, so the theoretical interests of 
the Danish anthropologists who endeavoured to 
record, understand, and describe such peoples 
have also changed. The problems which inter- 
ested these investigators and the questions they 
asked were long influenced by the kind of cul- 
ture-historical ethnology which dominated Dan- 
ish anthropology until the early 1950’s and the 
emphasis on subsistence systems and material 
culture studies which was an essential part of 
this academic tradition. 

Anthropology was established as a university 
discipline in Denmark only in 1945. Prior to that 
time it was pursued by scholars who had been 
trained as geographers. These were either at- 
tached to the Department of Geography at the 
University of Copenhagen or were curators in 
the Department of Ethnography at the National 
Museum of Denmark. Among the former were 
Professor H. P. Steensby (1875-1920) and Profes- 
sor Gudmund Hatt (1884-1960), while most 
notably among the latter were Dr Carl Gunnar 
Feilberg (1894-1972), who later became Profes- 
sor of Human Geography, and Dr Kaj Birket- 
Smith (1893-1977), who became Copenhagen 
University’s first Lecturer in Ethnography. 

The historical roots and development of an- 
thropology in Denmark had a marked influence 
on the theoretical perspectives which scholars 
brought to the study of pastoral societies. It char- 
acterized their concept of nomadism and de- 
fined the scientific problems which occupied 
them. Their focus was on the typology, origin, 
and historical transformation of pastoral nomad- 
ism. 

Arising from his expedition to North Africa in 
1908 H. P. Steensby argued, as had the French 
scholars A. Bernard and N. Lacroix, that the 
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various forms of pastoral nomadism in that re- 
gion had developed from subsistence systems 
based on both agriculture and animal husbandry 
in adaptation to increasingly scarce resources. 
Similarly, Gudmund Hatt in his studies of rein- 
deer nomadism, suggested that this had its roots 
in a hunting culture in which tame reindeer had 
been used as decoys. In later works though he 
discussed the origin of nomadism in more gen- 
eral terms, he ultimately returned to links with 
elements of hunting cultures. Feilberg, who car- 
ried out fieldwork among Lur pastoralists in 
Persia in 1935 (cf. Les Papis, Copenhagen, 1952), 
dealt with the history of nomadism through an 
intricate analysis of the structure and distribution 
of the black tent (Za Tente Noire, Copenhagen, 
1944). 


Parallel with this theoretically oriented research 
on pastoral nomadism, impressive collections of 
ethnographic specimens from a wide range of 
pastoral peoples were finding their way into the 
National Museum of Denmark. The most impor- 
tant of these were those made by Ole Olufsen 
(1865-1929) in the Pamirs, West Turkestan, and 
North Africa, by Henning Haslund-Christensen 
(1896-1948) in Mongolia, and by C. G. Feilberg 
from his fieldwork among the Lur. After the 
Second World War the National Museum in 
Copenhagen and the Prehistoric Museum, 
Moesgaard near Aarhus received new collec- 
tions. A major Tibetan one was donated by His 
Royal Highness Prince Peter of Greece and 
Denmark (1908-1980). The collections were fur- 
ther enriched by Lennart Edelberg (1915-1981) 
and Klaus Ferdinand (b.1926) who carried out 
research among Afghan nomads. Edelberg also 
made substantial field collections among the Lur, 
while Ferdinand did the same among the 
Bedouins of Qatar. Finally, Johannes Nicolaisen 
(1921-1980) and Ida Nicolaisen (b.1940) brought 





back collections from the Tuareg of the Sahara 
and the Sahel, and the Kreda and Haddad of 
Chad. 

The earliest of the major Danish collections of 
nomad artefacts are those from Ole Olufsen's 
expeditions to the Pamirs and West Turkestan 
almost a century ago. Olufsen was a military man 
with a keen interest in geography and the explo- 
ration of little known regions of the earth. He 
was appointed Honorary Professor of Geogra- 
phy at Copenhagen University. In 1896-97 and 
1898-99 he organized and led two expeditions 
to the Pamirs and West Turkestan under the 
auspices of the Royal Danish Geographical Soci- 
ety. In the course of these he gathered topo- 
graphical, meteorological, hydrographical, zoo- 
logical, and botanical data. Olufsen travelled 
widely within the Emirate of Bokhara and Rus- 
sian Turkestan. He was interested in the cultures 
of the various ethnic groups and collected some 
700 artefacts among the pastoral Kirghiz and 
Turkmen, the Uzbeks, and various urban ethnic 
groups. Later expeditions in 1908 and 1922-23 
took Olufsen to North Africa where he collected 
botanical, mineralogical, and ethnografic speci- 
mens, including a tent and numerous other 
objects from among the Tuareg. Although 
Olufsen published accounts of his travels, his 
most enduring contributions lie in the opening 
up of new research areas for others and in the 
ethnographic collections which he brought 
back. 

A unique Mongol collection of some 3,000 
artefacts was put together by the Danish ex- 
plorer and ethnographer Haslund-Christensen, 
assisted by Georg Sóderbom, his Swedish col- 
league on the Sven Hedin expedition. Unlike 
most other collectors of museum specimens of 
the time, Haslund-Christensen understood the 
necessity of providing detailed information on 
the use, the place of origin, and the circum- 
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stances under which the artefacts were obtained. 
The collection includes objects of everyday life 
such as tools, costumes, jewellery, and house- 
hold utensils from most of the twenty or so 
Mongol groups, but mainly from the Chahar 
Mongols. 

Haslund-Christensen had come to Mongolia 
in 1923 with five other adventurous young 
Danes on the initiative of the physician Carl I. 
Krebs (1889-1971) to establish a farm south-west 
of Lake Baikal in Uriankhai. During the three 
years he spent there, Haslund-Christensen came 
to know and like the Mongols. He learned the 
language and much about their culture. In 1926 
he left the farm, went to Ulan Bator and later to 
Peking, where he was engaged between 1927 
and 1930 by the Swedish geographer and ex- 
plorer Sven Hedin as a caravaneer for the Sino- 
Swedish Expedition. In the years 1927-1935 this 
expedition went from Kalgan through the Gobi 
Desert to Xinjiang and to the Torgut Mongols in 
the Tien Shan Mountains. Haslund-Christensen 
made a unique collection of 60 folk songs, 
which he recorded on wax cylinders, and a fine 
ethnographic collection for the Riksmuseet in 
Stockholm. 

While Sven Hedin was mainly occupied with 
the mapping and exploration of Central Asia, 
Haslund-Christensen had developed a genuine 
and deep interest in the cultures of the peoples 
he met on his travels and he felt obliged to 
collect as much information on Mongol tradi- 
tions as possible before the impact of the outside 
world penetrated any further and changed them 
forever. 

In 1936-37 Haslund-Christensen was back in 
Mongolia, this time on his own, to collect arte- 
facts for the National Museum of Denmark, 
which was planning to open in a new building 
with greatly enlarged exhibition space in 1938. 
Despite the difficulties caused by the Japanese 





occupation of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, 
Haslund-Christensen succeeded in spending 
several months with the Eastern Mongols. In 
1938-39 he was occupied with a second expedi- 
tion to Central Asia, this time under the auspices 
of the Royal Danish Geographical Society, 
together with the linguist Kaare Gronbech (1901- 
1957) and the archaeologist Werner Jacobsen 
(1914-1979). In the course of this expedition the 
Southern part of Inner Mongolia was surveyed 
and this resulted in additional ethnographic col- 
lections for the National Museum. Thanks to 
Georg Sóderbom a large collection of artefacts 
representing materials and objects used in eve- 
ryday life was obtained from Mongol nomads. 

In the years 1947-56 the Third Danish Expe- 
dition to Central Asia, organized and led by 
Haslund-Christensen, carried out ethnographi- 
cal, botanical, zoological, geographical, physi- 
cal-anthropological, and linguistic research in 
Afghanistan, Chitral, Kashmir, Ladakh, Sikkim, 
and Assam. It was in the course of this expedi- 
tion, in 1948, that Haslund-Christensen died in 
Kabul. Of the dozen scholars who over the years 
participated in the expedition, only two ethnog- 
raphers carried out research on nomadic peo- 
ples. They were FLR.H. Prince Peter and the 
botanist Lennart Edelberg. Prince Peter, who 
had studied social anthropology with Bronislaw 
Malinowski in London, worked mainly among 
Tibetans from his base in Kalimpong ( see A 
Study of Polyandry, The Hague, 1963). Among 
other things he made an outstanding collection 
of clothing, tools, implements, and household 
belongings among Tibetan nomads. In Afghani- 
stan Lennart Edelberg carried out botanical 
research in the course of which he developed a 
keen interest in the cultures of the transhumant 
peoples of Nuristan and Afghan nomads. As a 
result of these experiences Lennart Edelberg 
came to argue the need for long-term studies of 
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these peoples and it was for the purpose of 
satisfying these needs that the next Danish Expe- 
dition to Afghanistan devoted itself. His work 
from 1947 to 1949 resulted in important ethnog- 
raphic collections being sent back to the mu- 
seum in Denmark. 

Lennart Edelberg was later, in 1964, a member 
of the Danish Archaeological Expedition to 
Luristan. Again he took the opportunity to make 
ethnographic collections, this time among the 
Lur nomads whom Feilberg had studied thirty 
years earlier. 


In the early 1950’s Danish research among pas- 
toral peoples changed its theoretical and meth- 
odological scope. A new generation of trained 
anthropologists was emerging, spearheaded by 
Johannes Nicolaisen who was to become the 
first Professor of Anthropology at Copenhagen 
University, and Klaus Ferdinand who estab- 
lished the discipline at Aarhus University and 
directed the Ethnographic Department at the 
Prehistoric Museum at Moesgaard. With them 
began the kind of prolonged field research and 
empirical in-depth studies of pastoral peoples 
considered indispensable today if an under- 
standing of another culture is to be achieved. 
Although both Nicolaisen and Ferdinand main- 
tained an interest in historical analysis and the 
study of material culture, their emphasis was 
different and problems of social organization 
and the cultural understandings of the nomads 
came into the foreground, as did the changes 
that these nomadic societies were undergoing. 

Johannes Nicolaisen began his studies of 
North African nomads in 1947 as a student of 
anthropology with fieldwork among Berber and 
Arabic speaking pastoral groups in and just 
south of the Atlas mountains in Algeria, an area 
he revisited in 1950. It was the Tuareg, however, 
who captured his fascination and whose society 





and culture became the main subject of his re- 
search when he had earned his university de- 
gree. Nicolaisen spent more than three years 
among these people between 1951 and 1964, 
living and travelling with them on camelback. 
All in all he visited the Tuareg nine times, study- 
ing the changes which in particular the Ahaggar 
and Ayr groups were experiencing. 

Nicolaisen had familiarized himself with Brit- 
ish social anthropology at University College, 
London between 1952 and 1954, and the theo- 
retical issues discussed there had a profound 
impact on his analysis of Tuareg society. Al- 
though maintaining a culture-historical perspec- 
tive, the social organization of the Tuareg be- 
came a key area of his data collecting. His works 
examine in detail the intricate kinship systems, 
socio-political organization, slavery, and the re- 
ligion of these nomads, as well as the ecological 
adaptations and socio-economic transformations 
of various Tuareg groups. Despite his substantial 
contributions to nomad studies Nicolaisen left a 
considerable part of his works unpublished. It is 
intended to remedy this in the present series. In 
1963 he and Ida Nicolaisen, his wife and fellow 
anthropologist, took up the study in Chad of a 
hunting and gathering people, the Haddad, who 
lived among the pastoral Kreda on terms similar 
to slavery. This work is also to be published in 
the present series. 

For Klaus Ferdinand Afghan nomadism, in 
particular the form practised by Pashtun and 
Aimaq groups, became the main focus of his 
research interests. In 1953-55 he was in Afghani- 
stan as a member of the Henning Haslund- 
Christensen Memorial Mission. This was led by 
H.R.H. Prince Peter and had as its other mem- 
bers Lennart Edelberg and the photographer 
Peter Rasmussen (1918-1992). On this expedi- 
tion Ferdinand worked with culture-historical 
studies of various forms of pastoral nomadism: 
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semi-nomadism, trading nomadism, and ‘true’ 
pastoral nomadism. A particular interest in the 
course of this research concerned an investiga- 
tion of tent types. Prince Peter and Ferdinand 
were the first to document the existence of spe- 
cial summer trading bazaars set up and managed 
by the nomads in Central Afghanistan. 

Klaus Ferdinand continued his ethnographic 
studies and museum collecting activities in 1960, 
1965-66, and 1974, partly together with his wife 
Marianne, among nomads in East and Central 
Afghanistan. Little was known at that time of the 
social organization, economic life, and culture of 
these people despite the fact that pastoral nomads 
had played an integrative economic role in the 
history of modern Afghanistan Over time 
Ferdinand's investigations turned increasingly to 
trade and trading systems of the nomads and the 
socio-cultural conditions within which these un- 
fold. 

In 1975 Klaus Ferdinand returned to Afghani- 
stan to pursue the study of nomadic traders and 
the now rapidly changing economies and cul- 
tures of the nomads. This time he was accompa- 
nied by three of his students: Birthe Frederiksen 
(b.1949), Asta Olesen (b.1952), and Gorm 
Pedersen (b.1949), each of whom was to conduct 
separate fieldwork among the Afghan nomads. 
Birthe Frederiksen carried out her work among the 
Hazarbuz of the Mohmand tribe, Gorm Pedersen 
among the Zala Khan Khel of the Ahmadzai tribe, 
both groups which relied on or had been heavily 
involved in trading in the past. Asta Olesen took 
up the study of non-pastoral nomads, the highly 
specialized itinerant craftsmen and peddlers 
who practice so-called peripatetic nomadism. 
Ferdinand devoted his own time to the collecting 
of information on the history of nomad bazaars 
and traditional caravan activities and trade routes. 
All of these studies will be published in this series. 


In 1959 Ferdinand took part in the Danish 
Archaeological Expedition to Qatar, which was 
part of a programme of extensive Danish archae- 
ological investigations in the Gulf States, initiated 
by Professor P. V. Glob. Together with the pho- 
tographer Jette Bang (1914-1964) he studied 
both Northern and Southern groups of Bedouin 
and collected ethnographic specimens. His 
study of these little known and nowadays 
sedentarized nomads is the subject of this vol- 
ume and the first to appear in the series. 


Taken as a whole, these Danish studies of no- 
madic cultures and societies are widely different 
in kind, reflecting the educational background, 
interests, and theoretical orientation of the ex- 
plorer or scholar who carried them out, the 
length of time spent in the field, and the period 
in which the expedition or fieldwork took place. 
As ethnographic data they must be appreciated 
and analysed against this background. Museum 
collections cannot be fully understood by view- 
ing them simply and uncritically as adequate and 
objective representations of the cultures which 
produced them. Invariably, each collection is a 
result of selection by the fieldworker who has 
made his choices on the basis of implicit or 
explicit criteria of representation, and as such 
what is brought back represents to some degree 
Western cultural principles, scientific ideas, and 
esthetic values over time. Removed from their 
original context the objects are then rearranged 
in exhibitions where they may give the impres- 
sion of replicating such abstract wholes as, for 
example, Mongol culture. The interpretations 
and evaluations of the ethnographic collections 
and other ethnographic data which are to be 
presented in this series of publications take such 
issues into consideration. 
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After 1979 it became apparent that Danish re- 
search among pastoral peoples had reached a 
new phase. Afghanistan, a country where no less 
than eight Danish anthropologists had been 
working during the 1970s was closed to further 
fieldwork for the forseeable future. Afghan refu- 
gees, including pastoral nomads, poured by the 
millions into neighbouring Pakistan and Iran 
following the communist takeover in 1979, the 
Soviet invasion, and the ensuing war. Luristan, 
another core area of Danish research interest, 
was likewise barred to foreign researchers due 
to the political changes which followed the com- 
ing to power of Ayatollah Khomeni and his 
government. At the same. time, the situation of 
pastoral nomads all over the world had been 
radically transformed due to changed ecological, 
demographic, economic, social, and not least 
political conditions. In the Sahel region severe 
droughts brought starvation to man and beast 
both in the 1970s and the 1980s and several 
pastoral groups were at the brink of extinction. 
Demographic pressure and the ensuing compe- 
tition over land and pastures between nomads 
and peasants put severe strain on many a pasto- 
ral economy. Trade and transport, a significant 
economic aspect of pastoral economies in many 
regions, had run into difficulties. Camels and 
horses lost out in competition with lorries, trade 
routes were closed by political intervention, and 
traditional items of local manufacture and trade 
were replaced by new industrially produced 
goods. In the Gulf the oil adventure put an end 
to the traditional way of life of the Bedouins. The 
Bedouins of Qatar among whom Klaus 
Ferdinand had carried out research in 1959, gave 
up their nomadic migrations in the 1960s when 
the men obtained employment at the refineries 
and in other petroleum related fields. A main 
obstacle to the continuous existence of pastoral 
nomads in most cases was and is nevertheless 





the development of modern bureaucratic ad- 
ministrations in areas where pastoral nomads 
have had virtual autonomy, and the interests of 
governments in getting the nomads settled and 
under control. 

Against this background it is evident that an- 
thropological research is today faced with an 
entirely new situation and must address itself 
accordingly. New problems of inquiry and 
analysis force themselves upon the researcher, 
not only in the wake of insights already gained 
and of issues on the current theoretical agenda, 
but first and foremost because of the socio- 
economic changes and political obstacles that 
pastoral nomads are facing all over the world, 
and the radical transformations that their cultures 
have already undergone within living memory. 
It is also clear that ethnographic collections and 
the unpublished data on the lives and traditions 
of these various pastoral peoples, which in some 
cases are already of the past, attain a new signifi- 
cance in this situation. Each of these cultures 
represents a singular social and cultural experi- 
ment in the history of mankind. As such each of 
them carries evidence that is significant to the 
overall effort to explore the common denomina- 
tors of cultural and social formation and the 
factors which limit the variability of these, which 
is the ultimate goal of anthropology. 

The greatest value of the collections and stud- 
ies, however, lies perhaps in the fact that they 
serve to document unique cultural histories 
which are not only of significance to the de- 
scendants of these intriguing nomadic peoples, 
but are important as both symbols and records 
of ethnic identity. 


In 1985 the Carlsberg Foundation received an 
application for funds for the preparation and 
publication of this fine and varied Danish 
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research on nomad cultures. The initiative for 
this came from Klaus Ferdinand. In the past, the 
Carlsberg Foundation had funded a consider- 
able part of the field research among pastoral 
nomads. In 1986 the Board of Directors of the 
Carlsberg Foundation decided to grant funds to 
support the study and writing up of unpublished 
materials from the Danish ethnographic collec- 
tions and the cultural and social data from 
anthropological field research among pastoral 
nomads of Central and South West Asia, Qatar, 
and North Africa. Accordingly, a substantial grant 
was given to THE CARLSBERG FOUNDATION'S 
NOMAD RESEARCH PROJECT for a five year pe- 
riod. 

The work has been supervised by a commit- 
tee chaired initially by Professor Henrik 
Glahn, and later by Professor Poul Christian 
Matthiessen, both of the Carlsberg Foundation. 
The other members have been the late Professor 
Tove Birkelund of the Carlsberg Foundation, 
Associate Professor Klaus Ferdinand, Curator of 
the Ethnographic Department of the Prehistoric 
Museum, Moesgaard, Curator Rolf Gilberg of the 
Danish National Museum, and Asssociate Profes- 
sor Ida Nicolaisen of Copenhagen University. 
Niels Petri of the Carlsberg Foundation has car- 
ried the secretarial burden of all this, assisted by 
Sven Dindler, secretary of the Carlsberg Founda- 
tion’s Nomad Research Project. 


In 1990 an editorial committee was formed 
with Poul Christian Matthiessen and Ida 
Nicolaisen as members and Sven Dindler as 
secretary. Ida Nicolaisen was appointed Editor- 
in-Chief of the series. 


I would like to take this opportunity to thank the 
National Museum of Denmark, the Prehistoric 
Museum at Moesgaard, the Institute of Anthro- 
pology, Copenhagen University, the University 
of Aarhus, and Danish and foreign colleagues for 
help and interest in the work presented here. I 
wish moreover to express my gratitude to the 
Carlsberg Foundation for the generous support 
it has given to the Danish Nomad Research 
Project and the series of publications which will 
fulfill the aims of that project. Over the past 
century the Carlsberg Foundation has enabled 
the National Museum of Denmark and the Pre- 
historic Museum, Moesgaard to acquire the col- 
lections which are now the jewels in their ethno- 
graphic crowns. It has offered Danish scientists 
unique opportunities to record the way of life of 
a range of pastoral peoples in the Pamirs, in 
Mongolia, Afghanistan, Iran, Qatar, and North 
Africa. Last but not least, it has provided scholars 
with the opportunity to analyse their field data 
and/or the associated museum collections for 
publication in this series. 


Ida Nicolaisen 
Editor-in-Chief 
Copenhagen, March 1993 


Ge ele a teels 


In the winter of 1953-54 the first Danish Ar- 
chaeological Expedition to the Persian/Arabian 
Gulf set out. The archaeologist Professor Peter 
Vilhelm Glob, of Aarhus University and of the 
Prehistoric Museum in Aarhus, travelled to Bah- 
rain together with his colleague (later curator), 
Thomas Geoffrey Bibby, who was the initiator of 
the idea. Eventually the classical archaeologist 
Dr (later Professor) Kristian Jeppesen was also 
summoned to Bahrain. It was the riddle of Bah- 
rain’s 100,000 burial mounds which had brought 
them to the island, but the very first year’s dig- 
ging in the archaeologically-speaking virgin soil 
produced important discoveries from the city- 
mound of Qalat al-Bahrain, from the temple at 
Barbar, and from other sites. This was the start of 
a series of Danish archaeological expeditions to 
Bahrain (1953-1978),' and was soon followed by 
other investigations in various other shaykh- 
doms and emirates in the Gulf. In 1956 Glob and 
Bibby made their first reconnaissance in Qatar, 
and from 1957 to 1964 regular archaeological 
investigations were carried out there, with sup- 
port from the Government of Qatar, i.e. Shaykh 
Ali bin Al Thani, from the Qatar Petroleum 
Company, and from the Carlsberg Foundation of 
Denmark.’ 

From the beginning it was obvious that the 
investigations in the Gulf, and in particular in 


Bahrain, were of great significance in a wider 
cultural-historical perspective. Bahrain, with its 
important fresh-water springs on the island and 
in the sea around it, had for millennia held a key 
position in the trade network which since antiq- 
uity had connected the land of the Euphrates 
and Tigris with the countries around the Indian 
Ocean, in earlier times the Indus Valley in par- 
ticular. The region was to live up to expecta- 
tions. 

P. V. Glob’s archaeological visions had 
breadth, and developed into cultural and cul- 
tural-historical studies in the widest sense, which 
naturally also included ethnography. In addition 
to working archaeologists Glob took with him 
on the expeditions professional still photogra- 
phers, film-makers and journalists, artists and 
authors, and, in the course of the years, two 
ethnomusicologists and a few ethnographers, 
Torben Lundbæk in Kuwait 1958, Henny Harald 
Hansen in Bahrain 1961, Grith Lerche in Bahrain 
1962-63, and the present author in Qatar 1959.3 

In 1959 Jette Bang, still photographer and 
film-maker, and I should work together on stud- 
ies and filming among the bedouins of Qatar 
from 15 January to 1 April. We met on the plane, 
she with a brilliant career behind her as an eth- 
nographic film-maker in Greenland (Glob was 
an old Greenland-archaeologist) and I with 








some experience of working with nomads in 
Afghanistan on the Henning Haslund-Christensen 
Memorial Mission 1953-55. It turned out to be a 
productive and rewarding collaboration, which 
in particular resulted in Jette Bang’s fine short 
film Bedouins (The National Film Board of Den- 
mark 1962) — short, because the educationalists 
of the day believed that a film should last no 
longer than 20 minutes. Today, many years after, 
one can only weep over this, for the rest of the 
material is lost. Shortly before Jette Bang’s much 
too untimely death in 1964, when only 52 years 
old, she left all her still material, in colour and 
black-and-white, to the Prehistoric Museum in 
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my keeping, and ever since I have meant to use 
this unique material for a picture book on the 
bedouins of Qatar. 

What now lies before you has become more 
than a picture book, when after almost 30 years 
I surveyed all the material that existed in addi- 
tion to Jette Bang's and my own pictures. It has 
been a remarkable experience to revive recol- 
lections of those happy and intensely experi- 
enced days through pictures, diaries, notes and 
letters. One relives the whole over again, vividly 
and with an incredible gratitude to all those who 
received us with hospitality, friendliness, even 
cordiality out there in the camps in Qatar. 
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Thanks go also to the old expedition colleagues 
who have put their photographs at my disposal. 
They include (with the years that they were in 
Qatar in brackets) Hans Berg (1959), Hans 
Jorgen Madsen (1958, 1960, 1961), Viggo 
Nielsen (1957, 1959), Hans Kapel (who was in 
Qatar in 1974 and 1984, on a personal invitation 
from the authorities, and through him photo- 
graphs from his father), Holger Kapel (1960, 
1961-62, 1962-63, 1964, 1965). Special thanks 
are owed to Count Eigil Knuth (1958, 1959), 
who has placed his Qatari diaries at my disposal, 
as well as pictorial material. I should also like to 
express sincere thanks to Dr M. Kazem Bander 
for his careful and troublesome work with my 
tape-recorded songs from Qatar and his valuable 
translations, as well as for his comments on the 
Arabic terminology in general. Finally my sin- 
cere thanks to Dr Anie Montigny and to Dr 
Roger M. Webster for good discussions and for 
allowing me access to their theses and photo- 
graphic material. Moreover, Anie Montigny most 
kindly gave me permission to reproduce her 
photographs and maps. 

This is also the place to recall the mind and 
heart behind the whole venture, P. V. Glob, 
whose collection of photographs has also been 
consulted; and to thank the expedition’s second- 
in-command, T. G. Bibby, who shall have an 
additional note of gratitude for his excellent 
work on the English translation. Thanks must be 
expressed to the Government of Qatar, who so 
hospitably received us, and who, together with 
the Qatar Petroleum Company, financed our 
stay; to Aarhus University, which gave me the 
Opportunity to take part in the project and now 
to write this account of it; and in particular to the 
Carlsberg Foundation, which through its Nomad 
Research Project has made possible the carrying 
out and publication of the whole. My thanks 
must go to comrades and associates at 


Moesgaard, particularly to Sven Dindler, assistant 
keeper, and Hans Christian Nielsen, graduate 
student, and to the weaver, Hanne Soholt Foged, 
who has taken upon herself the basic work of 
textile analysis and description, — the 
craftswoman, Lise Ludvigsen, who has drawn 
the dress designs, and to the artists, Jens Kirkeby 
and Elsebeth Morville, for their excellent draw- 
ings, and to the photo-laboratory at Moesgaard 
for devoted work. I thank friends and comrades 
within the Nomad Research Project, among 
them in particular the organisational group, and 
most especially the inspiring and understanding 
chief editor of the project, associate professor 
Ida Nicolaisen. 


Moesgaard, 20 September 1990 
Klaus Ferdinand 


PS: In the middle of March 1991 I learned that 
Jette Bang’s diaries and notebooks, together 
with lists of her cinematographic films, still ex- 
isted (see chapter 1, note 2), and shortly after- 
wards I received them on loan. For this I owe a 
debt of gratitude to Jette Bang’s daughter, the 
photographer Anne Bang, and to the media- 
researcher, Ivalo Egede, who had just completed 
a biography of Jette Bang. Almost in a state of 
intoxication I began avidly to read. In the final 
editing of this book I have added details and 
sometimes quotations from Jette Bang. Her no- 
tations have more than once cleared up uncer- 
tain points and on other occasions widened the 
scope of my own material. The new viewpoint 
has been an enrichment, both of facts and of 
human understanding. It shows Jette Bang to 
have been an unusually precise observer with a 
sympathetic feeling for human interests, and 
with an insight and understanding which also 
showed itself in a warm and genuine friendship 


and affection between her and the women and 
men whom we learned to know in the bedouin 
camp of Muhammad bin Jabar in South Qatar. 
In the final editing of illustrations and text 
Hans Christian Nielsen has been an invaluable 
help and constructive critic, even at times where 
he should have worked with his own thesis. My 
thanks also go to Peter Ian Crawford who in the 
last minute took over the translation of chapter 
9, the catalogue. Finally, I owe my old friend Dr 
Schuyler Jones great thanks for his competent 
anthropological correction of the text and to Dr 
Anie Montigny and Dr Roger M. Webster for 
their comments on the final manuscript. And to 
Niels Peder Jorgensen and Ruben Blzedel for the 
immense and competent effort they put into 
turning my manuscript into a book in the proof- 
reading, copy-editing, and lay-out stage. 


Moesgaard, 24 Januar 1993 
KF 


A note on transliteration 


The spelling of Arabic words follows conven- 
tional English usage, where ’ayn, hamsah, long 
vowels etc. have been omitted. This applies for 
geographical and personal names and Arabic 
terms in general use in other languages, with a 
few exceptions where it seemed proper to add 
the ’ayn like in Al Na’im, Kar’anah. A final h has 
also been added to indicate the gender. 

The word Al is a noun meaning family or 
tribe. Combined with the name of a tribe it has 
no hyphen. When used as an adjective, as for 
example Al-Na’im tribe, a hyphen is necessary. 
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This is not to be confused with the definite 
article al-, which is always connected by a 
hyphen with the following word. 

Arabic terminology for objects etc. in the text 
is written in italics and in these cases a conven- 
tional transliteration of Arabic is used, although 
no diacritics have been added to differentiate d/ 
d, z/z, t/t, with exception of the transcription of 
the al-fakhr song (p. 210). The classical Arabic 
qaf may be represented by q or g. ^ indicates 
that the vowels are prolonged. 

In those cases where the spelling is according 
to what I have heard or where there is an uncer- 
tainty about the transliteration, the words are in 
italics and within » ». Here an é is used for @ or 
an inverted e. 

Transliterations within quotations and where 
a direct reference is made to a term quoted, 
follow the transliteration of the text cited. 


NOTES: 


! The first publications of the archaeological results appeared in 
KUML, the Annual of the Jutland Archaeological Society, with 
articles by P. V. Glob 1954a-e and T. G. Bibby 1954a-b; while 
in the following years many articles appeared in KUML, by 
Glob, Bibby, and others. Overall presentations of the results 
were produced by Glob (1968) and by Bibby (1971 and 
1978). The final reports are published by the Jutland 
Archaeological Society, with financing from the Carlsberg 
Foundation. They comprise works by Karen Frifelt (1991), H. 
Helmuth Andersen, Flemming  Hojlund, and others 
(forthcoming). 


?'The following publications may be consulted: Hansen (1961a-b, 
1963a-b, 1966), and the monograph (1968); Lundbzek (1962); 
Ferdinand (1964). 


3 The following articles have appeared dealing primarily with the 
Stone Age of Qatar: Glob (1956b, 1957b, 1959, and 1960); 
Madsen (1961); Nielsen (1961), and Bibby (1964 and 
1965:139), in addition primarily to Holger Kapel's 
comprehensive article (1965) and his monograph Atlas of the 
Stone-Age Cultures of Qatar (1967), together with the work 
by his son, Hans Kapel, on the rock carvings (1983). See also 
Glob (1968:112-27), and Bibby (1971:93-101), which are 
chapters dealing particularly with Qatar. 
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itle ID WORK ANDARE AID ORTH 
MONOGR ARE 


The theme of this book is daily life and material 
culture, with particular emphasis on the form of 
the dwelling, the so-called “black tent”, among 
two groups of pastoral bedouins, who are typi- 
cal of Qatar. In addition there is a chapter con- 
cerning a shaykh’s camp, dealing in particular 
with the type of tent which members of the 
ruling family of Qatar, Al Thani, are accustomed 
to use in wintertime in the bedouin manner. 


The field work 


The two Qatari groups dealt with here are the 
short-range localized bedouins of the Al-Na’im 
tribe, who make few and limited movements 
within their territory of Northwest and Central 
Qatar (see map Fig. 2,8), and the long-range 
bedouins of South Qatar, who make frequent 
and long journeys. Culturally they belong to the 
large group of South Arabian desert bedouins, 
whose life is dependent upon the use of the 
single-humped camel, as beast of burden, riding 
animal, and milk-provider. These bedouins en- 
ter South Qatar from the south in the very early 
spring. They are in particular people of the Al- 
Murrah tribe, whose main territory lies immedi- 
ately south of Qatar in Saudi Arabia and in the 
United Arab Emirates (see map Figs. 2,1-2). 


The field work took place more than a gen- 
eration ago, and was short, from 15 January to 1 
April 1959, and without benefit of spoken Ara- 
bic. As members of the Danish Archaeological 
Qatar Expedition’s third excavation season, Jette 
Bang and I had the task of studying the bedouins 
of Qatar, and of photographing and filming 
them, while in addition I was to make ethnog- 
raphic collections for the Prehistoric Museum of 
Aarhus (now Moesgaard Museum) and for the 
National Museum of Denmark. 

An especial stimulus to work in Qatar was the 
fact that there existed practically no published 
information on ethnographical conditions there. 
An article by the American anthropologist Henry 
Field (1951), based on a three-day reconnais- 
sance with T. G. Bibby as guide, was the only 
immediately accessible source material, as Colo- 
nel Lorimer’s Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf vol.I 
1908 and vol.I 1915) was not yet released. My 
desire therefore was to use our stay to gather 
new knowledge and extend my “nomadic” ex- 
perience within a new and sparsely documented 
region, and to obtain a broader comparative 
view of nomadism and nomad cultures. 

The archaeologists taking part in the expedi- 
tion were Eigil Knuth (who had been in charge 
of the excavation at Murwab in northwestern 
Qatar in 1958), Viggo Nielsen (who was to 
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excavate at al-Wusail, south of Dohah), and Knud 
Dalgaard-Knudsen. It should be remembered 
that we were still in the Colonial Age, so that our 
contacts on a higher level were predominantly 
with Britons. The first days after our arrival were 
devoted to establishing and renewing contacts 
primarily at an official level, with Mr. G. M. 
Hancock, the Adviser to His Highness the Ruler, 
with the leading police officers, Colonel R. 
Cochrane and Major J. Briggs, with the repre- 
sentatives of the Shell Company of Qatar and the 
Qatar Petroleum Company, with the Eastern Bank, 
which ran the expedition’s account, and others. 
There was also a British legal office, which dealt 
with all cases involving non-Muslims, as well as 
the former British subjects, Indians and Pakistanis. 
Here we learned of the extremely peaceful 


1,2 The palace in Rayyan with the gatekeeper, a soldier and 
one of the ruler's African servants of slave origin. A stuffed, 
spitting tiger stands on a stone pedestal at the opposite side 
of the gate (outside the photograph). The minaret of the 
palace mosque can be seen in the background. 
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|,! The palace of the ruler, Shaykh Ali ibn Abdullah ibn 
Jasim Al Thani, in Rayyan with the Land Rover of the 
Danish Archaeological Expedition in the foreground and 
Professor P. V. Glob on his way to audience in his Arabian 
attire. 


conditions in Qatar, which we later had an 
opportunity to experience for ourselves. 
There had not, for example, been a single 
murder in Qatar for the past five years. Cases 
under the legal office were typically matters in- 
volving passports. 

In Dohah the expedition had to obtain 
approval of the year's programme, pay visits and 
introduce its new members, collect its equip- 
ment (our two Land Rovers, our tents, and the 
rest) from the oil company, get driving licences 
issued, and much more. As in the previous years 
we had our permanent station at Shell Lodge, 
house number 25, with free board and lodging. 
Our first Arab visit was to the expedition's good 
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1,3 Dohah was an important port. Traditional, so-called 
dhows were used in 1959, especially in the local traffic in the 
Gulf. Here a motor car has just been loaded onto a jalibut- 
type boat bound for Abu Dhabi. 


friend Shaykh Jasim. We turned up at his office 
in Dohah and were heartily received. The strictly 
official visits had to wait until our own 
*shaykhs", the expedition heads Professor P. V. 
Glob and T. G. Bibby came to visit Qatar (see 
Figs. 7, 1-2 and 10,24 ). 

Ethnography was something new for the ex- 
pedition, and at government level this innova- 
tion was not strictly welcome. Mr. Hancock had 
his reservations, and foresaw that we might give 
offence — we must on no account, for example, 
ask about anything concerning marriage — but 
he was willing to present our case to the higher 
authorities. The police were also sceptical about 
ethnography, and about our chances of achiev- 
ing anything when we could not speak Arabic. 
The chief of police said straight out, “You must 
realize that the Arab bedouins are the most de- 
voted liars", and then added that they would in 
general tell us what they thought that we should 
like to hear, which is in fact something quite 
different from actual lying. But the police 
thawed; we were informed that the south- 
ernmost bedouins, those who migrated in from 
Saudi Arabia, were the most interesting. The 
others were not “true nomads”, which is of 
course a question of definition. Anyway, we 
could count on support from the police, and we 
received it, if in no other way than indirectly, in 
SO far as our activities and movements were 
accepted. 

Our permit never arrived, and the interpreter 
that they tried to find for us never came either. 
But we were informed by the police that we 
were free to manage as best we could. We could 





do as we wished, provided no complaints were 
made against us, or other problems arose. This 
assurance was a relief, for we were sure that we 
could manage and now suddenly had a free 
hand. But by then we had already been in the 
field for some time. 

The field work fell into two parts, the one in 
North Qatar within the Al-Na'im territory for al- 
most a fortnight at the end of January and the 
beginning of February, and then again with the 
same people for three days 18 to 21 March; and 
the other in South Qatar with a stay, with inter- 
ruptions, in an Al-Murrah camp for altogether 3- 
4 weeks from the middle of February to the end 
of March. In addition we visited a few other 
camps, as well as an imposing winter camp of 
one of the Al-Thani shaykhs. 


North Qatar. Our most important contact was 
with local bedouins near the excavations at 
Murwab and near Umm al-Ma, at both places 
groups of Al Na'im, who belong to this area (see 
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map Fig. 2,8 and Montigny 1985: 214). The tents 
which we here and there saw in the distance 
were of the same type as those we met with 
among Al Na'im. 

On the 21 of January the whole expedition 
arrived at Murwab about 5-6 km northeast of 
Umm al-Ma. Our tented camp was pitched near 
the excavation on the same site as the previous 
year and close to a tented camp of Al Na'im 
which gradually, until they moved on 6 Febru- 
ary, became more and more my own and Jette 
Bang's place of work and sojourn. But in the 
beginning we functioned as archaeologists — we 
had after all no permit for anything else — and 
contact with the local bedouins came imme- 
diately. Acquaintances from the year before 
came to call, and one invitation followed the 
other. One day there were three tea and coffee 
parties in a row at camps near and around Umm 
al-Ma. Gradually our association with the bedouins 
became so habitual and unproblematical that we 
gave up our pretence of excavation. We absorbed 
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l,4 A young, male citizen of Dohah poses for the 
photographer in the muddy street of the süq after the 
heavy rainfall, January 1959, displaying an Egyptian (?) 
magazine. He is wearing a modern style thób with collar 
attached and a breast pocket. 


greedily all we saw and heard, and we were also 
allowed to photograph, with greater or less suc- 
cess. In that connection it was typically the 
young school-goers who were the most restric- 
tive. But soon photographing and filming were 
in their turn accepted. Two days after our first 
meeting with what was later to be our chief 
contact in Murwab we and all the archaeologists 
were sitting in the evening around the fire in the 
family section of Husayn bin Ramzan’s tent, 
something that the archaeologists had never 
previously experienced. We were proud and 
pleased — we had broken through the wall. 

The exceptional hospitality of the bedouins 
was an important factor in our work, but there 
is also no doubt that Jette Bang's presence was 
decisive. She was to an immense degree the 
object of the women's interest; they almost com- 
peted with each other to invite her into the 
family section of the tents where they were free 
from actual control by the men; while I, as was 
fitting, kept more discreetly in the background, 
was entertained in the guest section among the 
men, took part in shooting, and became myself 
an object of attention when I had my tape- 
recorder out. It was first during the move on 6 
February, when we had an important rdle in 
helping out — for we had automobiles — that we 
foreign men were fully accepted (see Figs. App. 
3-4 ). But without Jette Bang my róle as ethnog- 
rapher would scarcely have had the same care- 
free character. 

Our Somali interpreter Muhammad, whom 
we found among the working force imported 
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1,5 At an Arab tailor's shop in Dohah stig. Two small girls are visiting (front right). The one at the back is wearing a hood, 
bukhnuq, the headdress of young girls, and the one at the front is wearing a white cotton dress over striped trousers. 
Notice the double plaits, see Fig. 8,21. January, 1959. 
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from Dohah for the excavation, had got the 
impression, that Jette Bang and I were brother 
and sister; a belief which we were careful not to 
gainsay, and so he introduced us as such every- 
where. My presence was therefore completely 
understandable, indeed almost unavoidable, 
and morally acceptable, considering how distant 
my “sister” was from her home and child. Like 
many European women in similar situations she 
was allotted an unprecise double-róle as a 
woman: among women she was a very special 
sort of woman, while among men she was al- 
most and most easily treated as a man, in the 
absence of any other sanctioned attitude to such 
a woman; she was even introduced to the 
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1,6 A pack donkey carrying imported 
goods in cardboard boxes on a 
wooden 'hook-shaped' pack saddle 
placed on a cushion on the donkey's 
back. It is probably the famous white 
donkey breed used as a beast of 
burden, especially in the old days, 
when loading ships at low tide off 
the coast of the Gulf, e.g. in Bahrain 
(see Lorimer | 1915: 2342). It is 
wearing a leather strap with bells 
around its neck and a decorative 
rope cord with coloured tassels over 
the head. January 1959. 


favourite sport among men, that of wrestling. 
Jette Bang took it in exemplary fashion, she had 
an unusual understanding of other people and 
naturally fitted in with everyone in the camps. It 
was not uninformative when she told us, with 
understanding but embarrassed laughter, how 
one day, after the bedouin women had dressed 
her in mask and ‘abayah and braided her hair in 
the Arab manner, she had been sitting with us in 
the guest tent drinking coffee, when she was 
suddenly pinched in the rear by the man sitting 
beside her. Apparently it was first in such a 
costume that she appeared adequately “femin- 
ine" to the men, as she plausibly explained. 
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The extended family of old Ramzan and his 
two sons, especially Husayn bin Ramzan, his 
wife, and their children, within the Murwab 
camp (somewhat southwest of Al Na'aman on 
the map Fig. 2,8), became our main contacts 
among Al Na'im. Again in March we had some 
intensive data-collecting days in their camp at al- 
Suwaihiliyah (on some maps al-Swaihliyah) a 
third of the way between Umm al-Ma and al- 
Jumailiyah to the southeast. We are extremely 
grateful to them and their companions. As will 
appear in detail below, the collecting of data was 
above all dependent upon what we saw and 
experienced, far less upon what we were told. 
Against that background it was also easier to 
concentrate upon the material culture and upon 
the immediately observable. Our situation was 
far from ideal, although our French and Arabic- 
speaking Somali interpreter and my knowledge 
of Arabic loan-words in colloquial Persian were 
of help. In North Qatar we did not, as has been 
said, come into closer contact with other 
bedouins. 


South Qatar. In February we heard from the 
police authorities that the bedouins were flood- 
ing into Qatar from the south — in retrospect it 
may be said that the numbers were not very 
great. We travelled south immediately, on the 12 
of February, and stayed, with interruptions, in 
the area until the last days of March. Here we 
met small groups of three to five tents of Al 
Murrah, a few groups of Bani Hajir and of Al 
Awamir, and furthest to the south camel herds- 
men from Al Manasir, but not their camps. In 
February and March we stayed more or less 
permanently with one group of five tents of Al 
Murrah by whom Jette Bang and I were ex- 
tremely well received, and where we took part 
in their daily life and movement, in hunting and 
in visits to the shaykhs, to the police, and into 





Dohah. Here we experienced Arab bedouin 
hospitality at its very best. We felt ourselves to be 
accepted as part of the camp, and, as time went 
on, could move around entirely as we wished. 

The Al Murrah with whom we came into 
contact had quite close connections with the 
ruling family, especially at Rayyan with the ruler 
himself, whose camels they looked after. The 
picture which is presented here may be col- 
oured by that fact, and certainly a weakness is 
that this group only kept camels while the other 
Al Murrah whom we met were also sheep and 
goat breeders. Our stay in South Qatar remains 
clear in my mind as a great human experience, 
with the quiet daily rhythm of an ancient occu- 
pation and a way of life closely enfolding our 
lives. Yet we were at the same time aware that 
inevitable changes were on the way. We were 
there at the best time of the year, with plenty of 
everything, of grazing, of milk, of water, and of 
new-born foals, kids, and lambs. This too leaves 
its imprint on the following presentation of the 
daily life. 

The area in South Qatar in which we in par- 
ticular sojourned was the region between 
Karanah and Uqlat Manasir, the southernmost 
frontier-post of Qatar. From the very first day we 
— Jette Bang, our interpreter Muhammad, and I 
— had good fortune on our side. Twenty kilome- 
tres south of Kar'anah we met a fascinating sight, 
bedouins on the move, with loaded camels, 
women in the fine women's saddles, and all the 
rest. From a distance I first viewed the show 
through binoculars, but later we were invited to 
observe the entire tent pitching, and to photo- 
graph and film it (see p.167 ff. ). For they real- 
ized immediately that that was what we wanted 
to do. South Qatar was very different from the 
North. Despite their apparently traditional way 
of life, they were a people deeply involved in 
modern progress. The men knew the world 
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outside the sand desert of South Qatar; one of 
them, for example, was chauffeur to one of the 
Qatari shaykhs. 

In the next Al-Murrah camp which we found 
in the area known as al-Wugbah we were imme- 
diately invited to the obligatory coffee and tea, 
and we received permission to put up our tents. 
This was the camp led by old Muhammad bin 
Jabar and his eldest son Jabar bin Muhammad, 
and it became, as we have said, more or less our 
permanent residence for the rest of our time in 
the South. We soon became part of the camp 
and its life. We moved with complete freedom 
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1,7 Open street in Dohah süq after heavy January rainfall. A 
traditional minaret, which has been modernized, can be 
seen in the background. 


outside and around and inside the tents, as will 
be seen from the illustrations in this book. We 
were treated all the time as guests, in a friendly, 
trusting, often humorous, and joking atmos- 
phere. We felt very much at home in the camp, 
and I am convinced that the people who lived 
there also enjoyed our presence. The little that 
we had to offer we did our best to give; apart 
from occasional invitations to tea and coffee, 
biscuits and fruit, it amounted to a meal now and 
then. Our main contribution was our automo- 
bile, which came into use when truffles were to 
be gathered, water fetched, or visits paid to a 
police post or a shaykh's camp. It was also 
employed when visits were to be made to the 
ruler in Rayyan or to the market in Dohah. We 
helped, too, in the movements of the camp, 
mainly by transporting the men. The car was in 
general important to our work, to move around 
and find the other groups, and at the end to 
transport our purchases of ethnographica. We 
became part of South Qatar in those months. 
People knew us and knew our movements, and 
despite many migrations of groups we located 
our own groups time and time again. 

The field work consisted first and foremost in 
the recording of what we saw and heard, with 
supplementary questioning. There was no pos- 
sibility of systematic interviewing. We therefore 
concentrated on observing and recording daily 
life on broad terms, on the everyday tasks and 
abilities of the bedouins from a technical aspect, 
the layout of their tents, and so on. This we 
attempted to cover, Jette Bang with her still cam- 
era and film camera, I with my camera and 
notebook. Shortly before the expedition was to 
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1,8 A barber, possibly Pakistani, is cutting the hair of a 
customer in the sunshine of an open street in Dohah süq. A 
man, probably a Pashtun from Pakistan, is wearing a red- 
chequered Arabian head cloth put up as a turban. To the 
right the young man from Fig. 1,4 is talking to Jette Bang 
(barely visible). January 1959. 


end I began to purchase ethnographical speci- 
mens (see chapter 9). I waited until the very last 
moment in order not to interfere unnecessarily 
in the quiet life of the camp or in the more hectic 
days of movement. I tried to buy the most ordi- 
nary and typical things in daily use. I sat literally 
with Dickson's book (1951) on the bedouins of 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia with its plates of illus- 
trations in front of me, checking what things 
they used or did not use, in order to get a 
general idea of the material culture and to ac- 
quire an adequate collection. In the actual pur- 
chasing the men quickly brought the women 
into the picture, because the greater part of the 
equipment was either their direct responsibility 
or their personal property, for example orna- 
ments or things which they had themselves pro- 
duced - but also everything which belonged to 
their daily work and activities. The men never 
sold without their womenfolk's agreement. In a 
camp of Al Awamir (see chapter 9) I bought 
directly from the women, as there were no men 
at home. 


The aims of the monograph 


The field work which lies behind this book 


came, as we have said, after previous field work 
in 1953-55 in Afghanistan, where my work had 
included a following up of C. G. Feilberg's com- 
parative studies of the black tent, and where I 
had tried to cover areas which were not covered, 





or only sparsely covered in his basic work La 
tente noire from 1944 (Ferdinand 1959, 19602). 
The stay in Qatar, combined with a subsequent 
study trip around Iran from April to June 1959, 
was to be used to provide a comparative survey 
of the various forms of nomadism and of the 
especial cultural features which distinguish no- 
mads. This was closely related to a discussion 
going on among anthropologists at the time of 
the typology of nomadism, a defining of its limits 
and origins. But first and foremost the trip was 
to be used to deepen and interconnect our 
knowledge of the black tents various types and 
geographical distribution in the area between 
Afghanistan in the east, and in the west the 
region of western Iran where Feilberg made his 
studies among the Lurs (Feilberg 1952). 

It was professional problems of this kind, 
belonging to a cultural-historical and cultural- 
geographic tradition but including some inspira- 
tion from social anthropology of British design, 
which lay behind the field work in Qatar. Its 
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short duration and the problems of language 
limited our opportunities of obtaining a deeper 
insight into social and non-material conditions. 
The collecting of data was therefore concen- 
trated, as has been said, on the directly observ- 
able, the activities of daily life and the material 
culture, with special emphasis upon the tent as 
a construction and as the setting of daily life — in 
short, subjects which could be fitted into a cul- 
tural-geographic and ecological perspective, and 
which agreed with our other tasks, those of 
photographing and filming, and of collecting 
specimens. 

Our work resulted, after our return home, in 
a bedouin section in the Prehistoric Museum's 
large exhibition *Med til Bahrain", held in 
Aarhus in 1962 (see special issue of the periodi- 
cal Skalk 1962), and a special exhibition at the 
Corner Exhibition in Copenhagen 1963, in Jette 
Bang's film Bedouins from 1962, and in a com- 
parative-ecological article on nomads in Af- 
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1,9 Persian workers are handling a concrete brick machine 
on the outskirts of Dohah. The cement mixture is pressed 
into shape on a piece of wood and then dried in the open. 
The machine is an elaboration of the traditional wooden 
frames commonly used throughout the Middle East (see, 
for example, Wulff 1964: | 15 ff. and Fig. 1 73). January 1959. 


ghanistan and in Qatar, and a sketch of tent 
typology (Ferdinand 1964b, 19642). 

Ever since Jette Bang’s death, I have dreamt of 
setting her a memorial in the form of a book 
borne by her pictures; and in addition I have 
always wished to publish in some way or other 
my material on nomad tents. But the plans for 
this gradually faded more and more. Other sub- 
jects, more especially problems of change within 
the practice of nomadism, came to occupy my 
attention following renewed investigations in 
the field in Afghanistan; and as time passed I felt 
the material to be more and more outdated in its 
application. 

That the work is now presented is due to a 
variety of causes. Firstly, that I became aware 
that the documentation material which Jette 
Bang and I had gathered, our photographs and 
films, and parts of the ethnographical collection, 
were proving to be somewhat unique. In 1961 
the government of Qatar began a systematic 
programme of settlement for the bedouins of the 
country, and thereby changed quite fundamen- 
tally their conditions of life. But it was first with 
my work together with the ethnographer 
Christel Braae and with archaeologists con- 
nected with the Danish archaeological expedi- 
tions to the Arabian Gulf on the building up of 
the new National Museum in Bahrain in 1985-87 
that it became clear to me that photographs and 
ethnographica from the Gulf of a somewhat 
earlier date were of extreme rarity. This has since 
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1,10 Hospital ward in Dohah with 
female patient. In spite of her 
young age, she is wearing 

the shiny, indigo face 

mask batdlah, typical of 

North Qatar 

and Dohah. 
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been confirmed by an enquiry directed to Euro- 
pean and American museums and research insti- 
tutes. 

The second reason is that the Carlsberg Foun- 
dation in the course of its Danish Nomad Re- 
search Project! undertook to assist the publica- 
tion of very considerable quantities of material 
and collections from ethnographic research 
which are now in the Ethnographic Departments 


of the National Museum in Copenhagen and of- 


the Moesgaard Museum/University of Aarhus. 
Thirdly and finally I have felt a duty to record 
our experiences and observations on the condi- 
tions of life among the bedouins of Qatar for 
posterity, and in particular for the posterity of 
those people who with such willingness and 
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friendliness allowed themselves to be “the object 
of our studies". But the intricate problem re- 
mains, of what to do with 30-year-old material, 
with obvious limitations, and now out of step 
with modern trends in ethnography? 

In the chapters which follow I have endeav- 
oured to be faithful to the material which exists 
in the form of notes, diaries, letters, photo- 
graphs, films, and specimen,’ faithful to it as a 
documentation dated in time, an historical testi- 
mony of an epoch when traditional ways of life, 
10 years after the oil industry came to Qatar, 
stood face to face with fundamental changes and 
modernisation, and which have since under- 
gone even more drastic revolutions, if they have 
not indeed irrevocably disappeared? In that 
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connection I have incorporated, as I have said, 
Jette Bang’s notes. In treating the material I have 
constantly had regard for my original profes- 
sional starting point, my training within tradi- 
tional ethnology with its comparative approach, 
particularly where it concerns the analysis of 
material cultural features. In addition I have tried 
to derive as much as possible from the objects 
themselves as evidence of technique and func- 
tion, and moreover to keep continually before 
me cultural-geographical, ecological and func- 
tional adaption mechanisms as a background for 
my presentation and description of Qatar's 
bedouin culture. 

The work here should thus also be viewed as 
illustrating a wish not to abandon old and 
proven discussions and themes before they in 
reality are terminated — and terminated in the 
sense that the source material which exists or 
can still be obtained has been used and thor- 
oughly analysed. 


1,1 | Small oasis at a well fenced off with old oil drums close 
to a main road west of Dohah. January 1959. 


In my work on the material I stand in debt to 
archaeology. The so-called Action Archaeology 
has demonstrated the importance of so detailed 
a documentation as possible of present technol- 
ogy and working processes, of the life of society 
in general, and of the traces which it leaves in 
the physical environment — such as, for example, 
Watson has demonstrated in her excellent work 
on Kurdistan (1979). The aim of her work has, 
inter alia, been to improve the possibilities, 
through this process, of interpreting the traces 
and relics of the past. 

And finally I have discovered in Jette Bang's 
pictorial material a treasure which the descend- 
ants of Qatar's bedouins shall inherit. 


NOTES: 


! See the Editor's Preface, and the survey of Danish expeditions in 
the special number on Danish Nomad Research in Jordens 
Folk, vol.23 (nos. 3-4), 1989: 146-7. 


? Material from Qatar and the bedouins in the Gulf and South 
Arabia: 

DOCUMENTS 

Jette Bang 1959 (Moesgaard, Department of Ethnography ): 

JB I: Diary and notes: 1-103. 

JB II: Diary and notes: 1-143, 146. 

JBII: Notes on photos and films. 

JBIV: Scattered notes. 


Photos 6x6 black and white: EAF 15: 1-825. 
Photos 6x6 colour dias: EAF 15: 826-1006. 


Film 16 mm colour: Beduiner [Bedouins]. Prod.: Statens 
Filmcentral [National Film Board of Denmark, by Minerva 
Film A/S] 1962. Script, editing, and narration: Tork 
Haxthausen. Consultant: Klaus Ferdinand. (17 minutes). 


Klaus Ferdinand 1959 (Moesgaard, Department of Ethnography ): 
KF Q1: Notes: 1-184. 

KF Q2: Diary: 1-114. 

KF Q3: Letters (copy book). 
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1,12 A new iron plough is being 
demonstrated to members of the 
Danish Expedition during a visit 
to a new oasis farm founded by 
Shaykh Jasim ibn Muhammad in 
Umm Salal Muhammad. The 
use of the plough was originally 
almost unknown in Qatar 
where agriculture hardly 
existed. This plough 

was most probably 

made in Iraq or Iran. 

March 1959. 


KF Q4: Acquisition register for ethnographica: Qatar and Bahrain. 
KF Q5: Account book. 


Photos 6x6 black and white: 1-37 (ca. 400 exp. in all). 
Photos 6x6 colour dias: KF 1-24. 

Photos 24x36 colour dias: q 1-9 (ca. 300 exp. in all). 
Recordings of Al Na'im and Al Murrah singing (3 tapes). 


Eigil Knuth (private): 

Diary Qatar and the Middle East 1958 and 1959: 1-288. 
Photos 6x6 black and white, Bahrain and Qatar: 1-103. 
Photos, colour dias, Bahrain and Qatar: 1-129. 


ETHNOGRAPHICA 

National Museum, Department of Ethnography 

From Qatar: F 511ff. (ca. 77 nos.) collected by Klaus Ferdinand in 
1959. 


From Kuwait: F 492-494 collected by Torben Lundbæk in 1961. 





From Yemen: F 439-551 collected by missionary Richard Madsen 
in the 1950s. 


Moesgaard, Department of Ethnography 


From Qatar: EA 45 1-142, 232-262 collected by Klaus Ferdinand in 
1959. EA 45 A 1-28 collected by P. V. Glob, Hans Jørgen 
Madsen, Holger Kapel, et al. in 1957-58 and 1964. 


From Kuwait: EA 43 1-33 e.g. a bedouin tent collected by Poul 
Kjærum and musical instruments collected by Poul Rovsing 
Olsen in 1961 and 1963. 


From United Arab Emirates (Abu Dhabi sûq and Buraimi oasis): 
EA 46 1-86 collected by Jørgen Lund, Arne Thorsteinsson, Vagn 
Kolstrup, Jens Aarup Jensen, Søren Andersen in the 1960s. 


3 A recurrent theme during the seminar “Nomads facing the 
future”, at the XII ICAES congress at Zagreb, 24-31 July 1988, 
was the continued adaptation of the nomads. In that 
connection the question was raised of how long it serves any 
purpose to talk of nomadism. My opinion is that it is only as 
long as the cultural apparatus of skills and knowledge is so 
intact that a regular pastoral nomadism can be re-established 
(cf. Pedersen forthcoming and Ferdinand 1990). 
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QATAR AND ITS INHABITANTS 


The country 


Qatar is in geographical terms a peninsula which 
projects towards the north from the mainland of 
Arabia, half way down the Arabian/Persian Gulf. 
At the foot of the peninsula the frontier of the 
country meets to the east, by the shallow bay of 
Khor al-Udayd, the shaykhdom of Abu Dhabi, 
the largest of the United Arab Emirates, an area 
formerly known as the Trucial Oman, and before 
that as the Pirate Coast. To the west, at the Bay 
of Salwa, it meets the al-Hasa district of the 
Eastern Province of Saudi Arabia. 

In 1971 Qatar became “an independent sov- 
ereign Arab State”, as is stated in the constitu- 
tion.' That year the British terminated their mili- 
tary presence in the Gulf, and the next year His 
Highness Shaykh Khalifah bin Hamad Al Thani 
took over as emir and Head of State. The special 
treaty arrangements with Britain, which had 
existed since the end of the nineteenth century, 
had been finally incorporated in treaty form in 
1916 in the middle of the First World War. All 
foreign relations and economic and other affairs 
were placed under the Government of India and 
controlled and administered from the British 
Residency in the Persian Gulf in Bushire in Per- 
sia, and at a lower level by the Political Agent in 
Manamah in Bahrain. When oil production 


started in 1949, the British received in agreement 
with the Shaykh of Qatar permission to establish 
an independent Political Agency in Dohah. This 
existed until Independence. But the beginning 
of modern statehood goes back to 1935, to the 
first oil-concession agreement and the extension 
of the earlier treaty concerning “the protection 
agreement”.*? With the discovery of oil the situ- 
ation altered decisively, and changes of incred- 
ible scope have ever since been steadily taking 
place. 

Before the oil came in, Qatar’s main commod- 
ity giving an income of any significance con- 
sisted of pearls from the surrounding seas. Com- 
pared to other Gulf countries Qatar had the 
greatest proportion of its inhabitants engaged in 
pearling. Around the turn of the century this 
amounted to something close to 50 per cent, as 
shown by an analysis of Lorimer’s figures 
(Zahlan 1979: 22). But the great turning-point 
came with the world depression of 1929-30 and 
the appearance at the same time of the Japanese 
cultured pearl, which in practice knocked the 
bottom out of the market for genuine pearls. 
Production fell rapidly through the 1930s and 
1940s almost to vanishing point, and had in 
reality ceased when we were in Qatar. The 
pearls were originally exported via Bahrain and 
Lingah in Persia, and through this trade Qatar 
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2,2 Map of southern Arabia with indication of relevant tribes and areas. (Sources Thesiger 1959, et al.) 


had, by way of the British, a special relationship 
with India, especially with Bombay, whence 
came the country's main imports, cotton goods 
and other industrial wares. The connection with 
British India could also be seen in the fact that 
the Indian rupee was the currency of Qatar, and 
indeed of the whole Gulf. 


The population of Qatar falls by tradition into 
groupings dependant either on the uncultivated 
inland or on the sea, or by a mixture of both, and 
the population is often divided into the two op- 
posed groupings of bedouins, badu or badw, plur. 
badawin, which literally means dweller(s) on the 
uncultivated steppe, (cf. EI, (1st ed.) vol.1 1913: 
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390), and settled people, badhar. Both categor- 
ies are Arab in origin and in language, and are 
organized in tribes; they do not include certain 
immigrants settled in the towns, in particular Per- 
sians since the 1920s-1930s and the formerly quite 
considerable slave population (Zahlan 1979: 16; cf. 
Montigny 1982: 489 and Lorimer II, 1908: 1531). 
There was nothing unusual about such a division 
of the population in this part of the world, but it 
was peculiar to Qatar that there was no permanent 
settlement at all in the interior of the country, and 
no cultivation. The settled population of the vil- 
lages and towns of the northwest, north, and east 
was occupationally oriented towards the sea and 
its pearl-fisheries, while the interior was the graz- 
ing-ground of the bedouins and of some of the 
settled populace. In 1959 we were told that one of 
the interpretations of the word Qatar is “grazing- 
ground", which this area also in very truth is, after 
the winter rains. 

Culturally Qatar belongs to a larger area com- 
prising the southern portion of the Arabian/Persian 
Gulf and adjoining parts of the Arabian mainland. 
This is also evident from their language. But it is 
also evident that from a linguistic point of view our 
main concern, the bedouins of the Al Na’im and 
the AI Murrah, fall within two quite distinct groups. 
Webster writes on this: “The dialect distinction 
between the Murrah-Ajman and the Manasir- 
Hawajir-Bani Khalid-Naim is quite sharp, as 
Ingham has described." Webster refers it to “... a 
division between tribes that have been living along 
the Gulf littoral for a long time ... and relative 
newcomers from the southwestern and central 
Arabia ...” (Webster, letter 15 December 1992). The 
latter, i.e. the Al Murrah together with their neigh- 
bours the Ajman Ingham ascribes to the so-called 
Southern Najdi, i.e. the dialect of the region of Najd 
in Central Arabia west of their present area, a 
region from which they are said to have emigrated 
about 150 years ago ngham 1980: 272)? 





Early sources 


The history of modern Qatar is closely related to 
the British involvement in the Persian Gulf. This 
emanated from India, but within the region it 
was based upon the Political Residency in 
Bushire in Persia from about 1800, and upon the 
later Political Agencies in Bahrain and Qatar. The 
source material is accessible in the India Office 
Library and Records in London. Part of it has 
appeared in print in official publications from 
Calcutta, covering the period 1600-1800 and on 
through the 1800s (see Tuson 1979: 187-8). 
These sources form the foundation for the com- 
prehensive treatment of Qatar’s political history 
from 1766 to 1907 in Lorimer’s Gazetteer of the 
Persian Gulf* (vol.I 1915: 787-835) and for a 
presentation carried all the way up to our own 
days in Montigny (1982). 

In the development of Qatar there have been 
two main political and economic centres, 
Zubarah on the northwest coast, and Dohah and 
partly Wakrah on the east coast, each associated 
with its influential family of shaykhs, the Al 
Khalifah and the Al Thani respectively. In 1766 
the Al Khalifahs, a division of the ’Utub tribe, 
settled in Zubarah. They came from Kuwait, 
where another division, the Al Sabah, with 
whom they maintain connections, are still in 
power. 'Utub is regarded as belonging to the 
North Arabian alliance of tribes, 'Anizah (Lorimer 
II 1908: 1919). From Zubarah the Al Khalifahs 
conquered Bahrain in 1783 and drove out the 
Persians. The connection between the Zubarah 
area and Bahrain has been maintained right up 
to our own day, and is of a special character. The 
bedouin tribe of Al Na’im has its home and its 
dirah in that area, which means it has rights to 
grazing, hunting, fuel, wells, etc. The Al-Thani 
family, which belongs to the Ma’adhid tribe, 
known from Qatar and Bahrain, controlled the 
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2,3 Map of Qatar. (From 
official Qatari publica- 
tion, 1950s) 
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east coast from Lusail in the north to Khor al- 
Udayd in the south. In the last century condi- 
tions in the Gulf were volatile and violent. Pi- 
racy, in which some of the bedouin tribes also 
were active, was often the direct cause of strife 
and battle, in which the British involved them- 
selves in a punitive róle, in their campaign to 
suppress piracy and maintain law and order. 
Thus they destroyed Dohah in 1821, while 
Zubarah had been devastated in 1811 during a 
war between Muscat and Bahrain. Both towns 
were reestablished, but in 1878 Zubarah was 
finally destroyed by the Al-Thani Shaykh of 
Dohah, who thereby confirmed his control over 
the whole of the Qatar peninsula. Previous to 
this there were other hostilities, including the 
war of 1867, in which Dohah and Wakrah were 
“blotted out of existence" in an attack by the 
joint forces of the Shaykhs of Bahrain and Abu 
Dhabi (Lorimer I 1915: 800f.). The causes of 
these struggles were questions over the control 
of trade and the riches of the ocean. In 1868 an 
agreement was made between the British and 
the Shaykh of Dohah, according to which all 
strife with neighbours should in future be sub- 
mitted for settlement by the British Resident in 
Bushire. This was one of the reasons why the 
Turks immediately afterwards entered upon the 
political scene. After occupying Qatif and the al- 
Hasa oasis, they established in 1871 a garrison in 
Dohah, where they remained until the middle of 
the First World War. This provided new oppor- 
tunities for the bedouins, because, as Lorimer 
writes concerning the year 1871, Qatar became 
*.. a base for the hordes of Bedouins who 
began to harass the Ottoman troops ...” (vol.I 
1915: 803). 

The presentation of Qatar in the British source 
material concerns first and foremost the political 
situation, while the inhabitants are accorded 
only extremely sparse mention. This situation 


was rectified about the turn of the century in the 
Gazetteer (vol.II 1908). This treats of the geo- 
graphical, statistical and ethnographical situa- 
tion, which I shall recount in some detail as a 
general background for the material from 1959. 
But to start with I shall quote the first true travel 
account known from Qatar, written by the 
former British Indian officer W. G. Palgrave from 
his journey to Central and Eastern Arabia in 
1862-63. In chapter XII he describes his visit to 
Qatar en route from Bahrain to Sharjah as fol- 
lows: 


“On the 29th [of January 1863] we entered 
Bedaa’, [i.e. Dohah, later a quarter in Dohah, 
cf. Montigny 1982: 508 and map p. 509], the 
principal town of Katar at the present day, 
and the miserable capital of a miserable prov- 
ince. To have an idea of Katar, my readers 
must figure to themselves miles on miles of 
low barren hills, bleak and sun-scorched, 
with hardly a single tree to vary their dry 
monotonous outline: below these a muddy 
beach extends for a quarter of a mile sea- 
ward in slimy quicksands, bordered by a rim 
of sludge and seaweed. If we look landwards 
beyond the hills, we see what by extreme 
courtesy may be called pasture land, dreary 
downs with twenty pebbles for every blade 
of grass; and over this melancholy ground 
scene, but few and far between, little clusters 
of wretched, most wretched, earth cottages 
and palmleaf huts, narrow, ugly, and low; 
these are the villages, or rather the “towns” 
(for so the inhabitants style them), of Katar. 
Yet poor and naked as is the land, it has 
evidently something still poorer and nakeder 
behind it, something in short even more 
devoid of resources than the coast itself, and 
the inhabitants of which seek here by vio- 
lence what they cannot find at home. For the 
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villages of Katar are each and all carefully 
walled in, while the towns beyond are lined 
with towers, and here and there a castle 
“huge and square” makes with its little win- 
dows and narrow portals a display of strength 
hardly less, so it might seem, superfluous 
than the Tower of London in the nineteenth 
century. But these castles are in reality by no 
means superfluous, for Katar has wealth in 
plenty, and there are robbers against whom 
that wealth must be guarded. 

“Whence comes this wealth amid so much 
apparent poverty, and in what does it con- 
sist? ... In this bay are the best, the most 
copious pearl-fisheries of the Persian Gulf, 
and in addition an abundance almost beyond 
belief of whatever other gifts the sea can 
offer to bring. It is from the sea accordingly, 
not from the land, that the natives of Katar 
subsist, and it is also mainly on the sea they 
dwell, passing amid its waters the one half of 
the year in search of pearls, the other half in 
fishery or trade. ... We are all from the highest 
to the lowest slaves of one master, Pearl,’ 
said to me one evening Mohammed-ebn- 
Thanee, chief of Bedaa’; nor was the expres- 
sion out of place. All thought, all conversa- 
tion, all employment, turns on that one sub- 
jechy e 

“But if the people of Katar have peace 
within, they are exposed on the land side to 
continual marauding inroads from their 
Bedouin neighbours, the Mendaseer and Aal- 
Morrah. Hence the necessity for the towers 
of refuge which line the uplands: they are 
small circular buildings from twentyfive to 
thirty feet in height, each with a door about 
half-way up the side and a rope hanging out; 
by this compendious ladder the Katar shep- 
herds, when scared by a sudden attack, clam- 
ber up for safety into the interior of the 
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tower, and once there draw in the rope after 
them, thus securing their own lives and per- 
sons at any rate, whatever may become of 
their cattle. For to scale a wall fifteen feet 
- high is an exploit beyond the ingenuity of the 
most skilful Bedouin.” (Palgrave 1868: 386ff.). 


It is with these bedouins we shall be dealing, as 
far as concerns South Qatar, but in a completely 
different and altogether peaceful connection, 
where the towers of refuge are no longer em- 
ployed, though they are still to be seen as ruins 
(sec Fig. 5,7) 


Qatar about the year 1900 


As has already been said, information about 
Qatar and its population is only found in frag- 
mentary form in older writings. It is first with 
Lorimer's work from 1908 and 1915 that a signifi- 
cant change occurs. Here is therefore presented 
Lorimer's information (vol.II 1908) on the inhab- 
itants of Qatar, and more particularly on its 
bedouins. It is based on material collected in the 
years 1904-07 and, since no other source of a 
comparable quality exists, is employed here as 
the background to the presentation of my own 
material. Where the information is of particular 
importance it will be quoted in full. 

Qatar is initially described by Lorimer as an 
undulating rocky and pebbly desert. Wells were 
numerous, the soil poor, and fields and date 
groves were almost none. Such gardens as ex- 
isted near towns and villages were small and 
unproductive, while hardly a tree was to be seen 
anywhere ibid.: 1506). On the west coast he 
reported on three villages with in all 154 (70 * 
80 + 4) houses or families depending entirely on 
the sea, especially pearling. They had 40 
pearling boats, 5 other seagoing vessels, and 15 
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2,4 The large mosque in Zubarah. 
February 1959. 


fishing boats. Furthermore one bedouin camp- 
ing ground, four deserted villages, and one 
deserted town (Zubarah) are mentioned. 

The east coast differed markedly in having the 
town of Dohah with 12,000 inhabitants and a 
stig with 50 shops, “the chief market town of the 
Bedouins of the Qatar peninsula.” (ibid.: 491). 
Further down the coast to the south was Wakrah 
with 8,000 souls. “It is a market town of the 
Bedouins and has about 75 shops" (ibid.: 1926). 
Dohah, Wakrah and the east coast were all en- 
tirely dependant on the sea and especially 
pearling. Dohah had 350 pearling boats, 60 
other sea-going boats, and 90 fishing boats, as 
against Wakrah's 150, 20, and 30 boats of the 
respective categories. The rest of the east coast 





had 8 villages with 1173 houses or families and 
277 pearling boats, 55 other sea-going boats, 
and 85 fishing boats. Five deserted villages and 
one deserted town are mentioned. Agriculture 
and oases on the coast were only mentioned in 
connection with the shaykhs' family and the 
Turkish garrison, but the growing of dates did 
not exist here, since there were no fresh-water 
wells. 

The inland was remarkably rich in wells, 
which was an essential precondition for the 
existence of the pastoral bedouins. Lorimer 
listed 104 camping grounds with all in all 123 
masonry-lined wells, in addition to 33 unlined 
and often shallow wells in 9 of these camping 
grounds (ibid.: 1516ff.). The  masonry-lined 
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wells were generally more than 4 fathoms deep, 
but many were much deeper, 16 to 18 fathoms 
being common. Lorimer states it as a noteworthy 
peculiarity that nearly all the desert wells of 
Qatar were masonry-lined. Date palms grew in 
a few places. In Hamalah some were tended by 
the bedouins. In three other places dates and 
gardens belonged to Al Thani shaykhs; one was 
new and contained 300 palm trees. A recent map 
confirms the wide-spread occurrence of “native 
water wells”, but indicates fewer wells in the 
sandy southern and the southeastern areas.’ The 
population fell according to Lorimer into two 
categories, “the fixed and the nomadic”, as al- 
ready mentioned above (ibid.: 1530). It is sur- 
prising from today's point of view, that out of a 
sedentary population of close to *27,000 souls" 
comprising more than 20 *different communities 
and tribes" none were of real Qatari bedouin 
stock. However, “A considerable proportion of 
the settled tribes of Qatar go into camp in the 
interior in winter with their flocks and herds." 
(ibid.: 1532). Of the Kibisah, one of the tribes of 
northern Qatar, Lorimer writes that "Their chief 
occupation is pearl diving, but those of Qatar 
also own camels, sheep, donkeys and cattle, 
with which they retire to the interior in the cold 
weather; in the summer they leave their animals 
to the care of the local Bedouins and betake 
themselves to the pearl fisheries" Cibid.). In the 
general description we read "Besides camels the 
settled villagers have a few horses and cattle, 
which they keep in their own possession, and 
some sheep and goats which are tended for 
them by the Bedouins." (ibid.: 1532). 

Other tribal groups were all breeding flocks 
and camels besides pursuing their main trades, 
pearl diving and pearl dealing, and other sea- 
oriented activities.’ Among those both the 
Mahándah and the Ma’adhid, the tribe of the AI 
Thani shaykhs, are characterized by Lorimer as 
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*semi-pastoral". In none of these cases is men- 
tion made of any living in camps or association 
with the bedouins as such, but *semi-pastoral" 
must at least imply living in tents in the winter. 
Below we shall see that Al-Thani shaykhs 
moved into tented camps in 1959 (see chapter 
10). 


"The Bedouins properly belonging to Qatar 
are the Bani Hájir and the small Ka’aban tribe 
of whom about 60 families usually roam 
there. A large body of the Na'im of Trucial 
'Omán, however, have become detached 
from the parent stock and now fluctuate 
between Bahrain and Qatar. Qatar is also 
visited by al Morrah from Hasa and in the 
cold weather by Manásir from Trucial ’Oman; 
"Ajman too are sometimes seen, but not fre- 
quently." (ibid.: 1532). 


Regarding religion, the inhabitants of Qatar — 
whether towns people, villagers, or bedouins — 
were Maliki Sunnis. There were few exceptions, 
representing the other main Sunni persuasions, 
Hanbali, Hanafi and Shafi'i. There were in addi- 
tion Shi'ahs, particularly in Dohah, as well as 
Wahhabis from Najd in Arabia (ibid.: 1532). 
Wahhabism had arisen among the Hanbali, and 
it was among the bedouins coming from outside 
the country that these were mainly to be found. 
The famous Shaykh Jasim Al Thani from Dohah 
was one of the early Wahhabis. Lorimer writes of 
the Ma’adhid tribe, that *... their Shaikh has be- 
come a Hanbali — that is in reality a Wahhabi — 
and some of his tribe has gone with him in his 
change of religion." Gbid.: 1113). It was a con- 
version of crucial importance, which resulted in 
Qatar now being quite predominantly Wahhabi. 

Lorimer's information concerning the nomads 
is presented below according to the main divi- 
sions which he employed. 
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The northern Qatari bedouins 


Under the heading “Bedouin Na'im of Bahrain 
and Qatar” Lorimer writes: 


“The nomadic Na’im outside Oman are þe- 
lieved to number about 2,000 souls. In winter 
they live in Qatar, chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of Zubárah; in the hot weather most of 
them remove to Bahrain and form camps in 
the northern part of the main island, but 
some take up summer quarters near Dóhah 
in the Qatar peninsula. These Bedouins are 
reputed to possess altogether about 100 
horses, 600 camels, 1,000 sheep and 1,000 
goats." (vol.II 1908: 1305). 


The Na'im whether settled or bedouin are of the 
same origin and fall into the same subdivisions 
(ibid.). According to the information in the his- 
torical section of the work they must in 1896 
have had even more livestock, as it is stated that 
the Bani Hajir carried off some 3,000 sheep and 
a number of camels belonging to the Na'im of 
Qatar (vol.I 1915: 825). 

In dealing with the political situation the 
Gazetteer informs us that the Na'im of Bahrain 
and Qatar were completely detached from the 
main body of the tribe in Oman. They believe 
that their ancestors immigrated from Oman sev- 
eral generations ago at the invitation of the 
"Utüb, the tribe of the Al Khalifah (ibid.: 1282). 
And I quote: 


“Some of these northern Na'im have become 
pearl divers, but the majority are still pastoral 
and depend for subsistence upon their live- 
stock. The Bedouins of the northern Na'im 
are retained as mercenaries both by the 
Shaikh of Bahrain and by the Al Thani Shaikhs 
of Dóhah, and the protection of these 
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Shaikhdoms is considered to devolve princi- 
pally upon them during the absence from 
home of the pearl fleet. Their efficiency and 
trustworthiness are not however beyond 
doubt, and their presence in Bahrain in sum- 
mer is a source of annoyance to the peace- 
able agriculturist of other tribes. In Bahrain 
and Qatar the Na'im are Mâliki Sunnis.” 
(ibid.: 1305-6). 


This short description of the Al-Na'im nomads is 
the most substantial one existing before the 
works of Anie Montigny. It points to interesting 
details: the migration by boat, which informants 
in Bahrain in 1986-87 also told about, was from 
Zubarah to Jau and Askar on the west coast of 
Bahrain, and it took place with families, small 
animals, and even camels, and to a lesser degree 
horses. In Bahrain the bedouins stayed in palm- 
leaf huts Cbarastí ) close to wells where they had 
traditional rights or near the sea, e.g. on small 
uninhabited islands. They grazed their animals 
in the southern. desert .as well as in the 
palmgrove area of the north. They were in- 
volved in carrying traffic. Lorimer gives evidence 
of the special relationship between the bedouins 
and the shaykhs, and to the competition be- 
tween shaykhs for bedouins. The special rela- 
tionship beween the Al Na’im and the Bahraini 
shaykhs' family, the Al Khalifah, goes back to the 
very coming of the Al Na’im to Qatar and to their 
co-residence around Zubarah. 

In North Qatar there is one more tribe to be 
considered, the Ka’aban, which Lorimer presents 
as a small tribe of Bahrain and Qatar, and he 
relates that about sixty nomad families of 
Ka’aban belonged to Qatar and that thirty other 
nomad families wandered in the southern desert 
of Bahrain. Thirty families employed in the pearl 
fisheries were settled on Bahrain. In religion the 
Ka’aban were Maliki Sunnis, and they are said to 
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have accompanied the ’Utub from Qatar to Bah- 
rain. It thus appears that they were very much in 
the same category and situation as the Al Na’im, 
and thus belong to the special and true Qatari 
nomads (vol.II 1908: 963). 


The southern Qatari and visiting 
bedouins 


In Lorimer’s presentation there is a number of 
true pastoral nomads regularly coming to Qatar. 
They were from the following tribes, Bani Hajir, 
Al Manasir, Al Murrah and Al Awamir, all tribes 
still encountered in Qatar in 1959 and to-day. 
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2,5 The collapsed tower of Umm 
Salal Muhammad, which is said to 
have been built by Shaykh 
Muhammad bin Jasim Al Thani. 
Palgrave mentions such towers of 
refuge from the last century when 
bedouins harried Qatar (see p. 38). 
Notice, however, that the tower is 
square, not round. There are round 
buttresses for support at the comers. 
The same tower is depicted in a state 
of almost collapse in Gérard (s.a.:8). 


Bani Hajir, or Huwajir in Lorimer (generally 
pronounced Bani Hayir and Huwayir), was a 
nomadic tribe of Eastern Arabia. They were 
mostly found somewhere in the al-Hasa sanjuq 
(or district), but they had no exclusive posses- 
sion of any particular territory, except “a con- 
siderable portion of Qatar ...” (vol.II 1908: 612). 

Lorimer found Bani Hajir “... lawless, trouble- 
some, mischievous and uncivilised” Cibid.). This 
is more or less his standard presentation of the 
desert bedouins. They were furthermore “ad- 
dicted to piracy", though they had no boats of 
their own; they did it by means of boats tempo- 
rarily seized from the coast villages of other 
tribes. Their principal occupation, however, was 
pastoral, and they lived chiefly by their flocks 
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and herds and by the breeding of horses and 
camels; but they also owned a number of small 
date groves. Their tents, he writes *... are gener- 
ally black, or black lined with white", as is com- 
mon among Arab tent dwellers with nomad af- 
filiation. They were Hanbali Sunnis Cibid.: 54). 
Al Manasir are presented as a bedouin tribe of 
Trucial Oman, the United Arab Emirates of to- 
day, whose headquarters were in Dhafrah; their 
range was from Qatar to the Buraimi Oasis. 
Some were settled in the coastal villages. The 
tribe was in contact with Bani Hajir close to 
Qatar and further inland with Al Murrah. AI 
Manasir, except those settled on the coast, were 
altogether nomadic; most of them wintered in 
Qatar or in its neighbourhood and spent the 
summer in the Liwah oasis, where they had 
temporary villages of huts and some date groves, 
possessed as joint tribal property. The total 
number of the tribe was about 1,400 souls 
(ibid.: 1162f.). Al Manasir occupied in Liwah the 
same kind of dwellings as the settled inhabitants 
i.e. ^... huts of date sticks and leaves ..." Gbid.: 415). 
By religion Al Manasir are Muwalik (ibid.: 1164). 
Al Murrah is characterized by Lorimer as a 
considerable Arab tribe of Eastern Arabia, alto- 
gether bedouin, *notorious for their misdeeds", 
but less known than any other tribe of equal size 
and importance in the same region. Al Murrah 
inhabited the country in the south of the al-Hasa 
district and that adjoining it, “... they sometimes 
visit Qatar in their peregrinations". Al Murrah are 
*Hanbali Sunnis in name, but concern them- 
selves little with religion". Lorimer continues: 


"They appear to be the wildest, most danger- 
ous, and least civilised of the nomad tribes in 
their part of Arabia, and to exist, to an appre- 
ciable extent, by plunder. They are said to be 
staunch friends to those whom they recog- 
nise as neighbours; but otherwise they are 








treacherous and untrustworthy, and they 
sometimes betray persons who take sanctu- 
ary with them. 

“The principal wealth of the Al Morrah is in 
camels; but they have also some horses and 
many sheep and goats. Their tents are small 
and black: some of them have no tents.” 
(ibid.: 1239-40). 


Lorimer goes on to say that only certain sections 
and subsections of them *... have kerchiefs or 
'Abas"". The tribe as a whole avoided towns and 
villages. Those of Al Murrah who entered 
Jafurah (i.e. the desert extending from the al- 
Hasa oasis to the confines of Trucial Oman 
(ibid.: 892ff.) and connected with the Rub al- 
Khali further south) did so in winter, and while 
there they had often no drink other than the 
milk of their camels, which they also used for 
boiling rice. In this region, Lorimer tells of “... a 
special thick footgear made of camel hair to 
protect their feet from the burning sand", a 
speciality we also met (see Cat. nos. 103-105, 
Figs. 9,83-84). In his further treatment of Al 
Murrah Lorimer gives their fighting strength as 
2,000 man and the tribe in total as 7,000 souls 
(ibid.: 1241). He furthermore deals with their 
fights with the emir of the Wahhabis, i.e. the 
Saudis, but states also that in a conflict in the 
early twentieth century they had supported “the 
Wahhabi case". The Hanbali Sunni, the sect of Al 
Murrah, is the sect closest to the Wahhabis 
(ibid.: 1241-2). 

Al Awamir are not mentioned in Lorimer's 
presentation of Qatar. They are presented as a 
large Arab tribe of Oman, one-third of which are 
bedouins ranging from the borders of the Rub 
al-Khali in the north to Dhufar in the south. By 
religion Al Awamir were Ibadhi (ibid.: 187), a 
branch of Kharijism, and the dominant form of 
Islam in Oman today. 
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Bedouins and tribes in the 1950s 


The information given by Palgrave and Lorimer 
was, by and large, what was known of the eth- 
nographic situation in Qatar up to 1950. In that 
year Henry Field from the Peabody Museum 
paid a short visit to Qatar. The following year he 
published his notes (1951: 96-8). Field had his 
information from the Political Officer in Dohah 
at the time, A. J. Wilton, and from an interview 
with the blind but very knowledgable Shaykh 
Mansur al-Khalil from Bani Hajir. But it is obvi- 
ous that Lorimer’s fundamental information per- 
vades his presentation. In 1959 I discussed the 
information in Field’s article with J. Briggs, the 
deputy chief of police, who possessed a pro- 
found local knowledge from his work with the 
police posts round about in Qatar. With Wilton 
as his source Field put the total population of 
Qatar at about 20,000, the same figure as I got in 
1959 for the real Qataris. Concerning the settled 
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2,6 The view towards the main building in Umm Salal 
Muhammad. February 1959. 


tribes in the villages Field stated that the basis of 
their existence was “pearling in summer and 
grazing in winter" (1951: 96), i.e. precisely the 
traditional way of life as described by Lorimer, 
while Briggs informed me that all settled people 
worked for the oil company, and that the shaykh 
too sent his servants, previously slaves, to work 
for the Qatar Petroleum Company.? 
Concerning bedouin tribes Field's informa- 
tion is almost identical with Lorimer’s; he men- 
tions A/ Naim, Al Murra, Al Manasir and as 
occasional visitors in Qatar Al Ajman. Concern- 
ing Al Na'im he adds: *Recently evicted because 
of serious disputes regarding a burial ground on 
the northwest coast, they have now been 
granted permission to return at will. About thirty 
tents are involved; ...” (1951:96). The back- 
ground for this was, however, considerably 
more complicated than is stated, nor quite as 
simple as involving troubles where Al Na'im 
fought for Bahrain against the Shaykh of Dohah, 
as Briggs expressed it. It involved to a high 
degree the rights over Zubarah, the ancient 
home of the Al Khalifah, the ruling family of 
Bahrain. The struggle took place in 1937, and 
split Al Na'im into two sections, Al Ramzan 
which supported the Al-Thani leader in Dohah, 
and Al Jabr (with the paramount leader of Al 
Na’im, the so-called Emir al-Kabir), which fol- 
lowed Bahrain and lost. One of the results was 
that over 1,000 Al Na’im went into exile to Bah- 
rain and later to al-Hasa in Saudi Arabia, where 
they remained until the end of the Second World 
War, according to Montigny (1982: 492 and 
1985: 99ff.). Field's information from Shaykh 
Mansur is somewhat different from the above. 
He records from the interior of Qatar Al Na'im 
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under Shaykh Selman of Bahrain with 200 tents, 
the Al Manasir with 30 tents, Al Murrah with 20 
tents, and finally Al Hibab near Umm Said with 
100 tents (1951: 97). Concerning these three 
tribes Briggs said that they did not really belong 
to Qatar, but that they could be met with there. 

Shaykh Mansur’s information to Field con- 
cerning the other tribes is difficult to interpret, 
among other matters on the question of which 
used tents and which did not.? The following 
quotation must, however, in my opinion con- 
cern tent-dwellers: “In the interior of Qatar live 
Al Chaaban [Al Ka'ábán] (100 tents), Al 
Muraikhat (50 tents), and Al Naim ... (200 tents).” 
(1951: 97). 

On the basis of Wilton’s statements Field 
writes finally that “Beni Hajar (200 tents) are 
believed to be indigenous to Qatar, but owe 
allegiance to Ibn Saud”. On the other hand 
Shaykh Mansur of Bani Hajir sets his own tribe 
as 500 tents! (Field 1951: 96-7). According to 
Briggs Bani Hajir were divided into two sections, 
Shawahin and Khairin, Shaykh Mansur being the 
head of the former, while the latter was led by 
Muhammad bin Saiyid Al Mutawwa. Bani Hajir 
were mostly tented, except Shaykh Mansur him- 
self, who lived near Dukhan with his sons, at his 
home or with Qatar Petroleum Company, while 
some were in Jamaliyah. 

In general it may be concluded that at the 
beginning of the 1950s there were very few tent- 
dwellers in Qatar, nomad or otherwise. This was 
also the case ime 1959, uui we could get no 
trustworthy information of the number. Colonel 
Kingston, the head of the hospital service, who 
travelled over the half of Qatar every Friday 
holding his clinics, gave Jette Bang the following 
estimate of Qatar’s population: 22,000 inhabit- 
ants in all, of which 800 were in the northern 
desert and perhaps 200 in the desert to the 
south. It is among these that the bedouins are to 
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be found, which would give, at 5-8 persons to a 
tent, something like 100-160 tents in North Qatar 
and 25-40 tents in South Qatar. This is probably 
a reasonable estimate. 


Oil 
Oil was found in Qatar in 1940 and in 1948-1949 
its technical and commercial exploitation began, 
marking the beginning of the end of the tradi- 
tional patterns of existence (Nyrup et al. 
1107/7229 7562 

In 1959 the impact of oil was strongly felt. In 
the rapidly changing Dohah there was hectic 
building activity, where public services such as 
schools, hospitals and the general infrastructure 
had first priority. Throughout the country road 
building was in constant progress, new roads so 
to speak springing up over night. Activities con- 
nected with oil were constantly met with and in 
the night-time were always within sight. Every 
inhabitant was aware of it and was part of the 
new progress. Even the landscape became more 
and more marked by it. It was not only the new 
asphalted roads, and the oil-pipelines on the 
surface; it was also the fantastic inferno-like 
burning-off of gas at Dukhan and Umm Bab, an 
inferno which was nevertheless to be an impor- 
tant direction-beacon for us by night. But even 
the delicate ‘surface Vor wthe desewm became 
marked. If a car drove but once over the flat 
stony landscape, its tracks were there, and there 
they remained. Only where the landscape was 
dominated by sand — especially in South Qatar 
— was Nature capable of speedily obliterating 
traces of modernity. One sandstorm was 
enough, and then everything was once more 
clean and untouched. 

The continual and rapid process of change 
brought about by oil exploitation had by 1959 — 
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that is to say, in 10 years — a decisive effect on 
the life of the inhabitants of Qatar. This book is 
a testimony to that effect, in particular as mir- 
rored in the material environment and condi- 
tions and in the objects of everyday life, as ex- 
perienced by the bedouins. 


Later studies of Qatari bedouins and 
their material culture 


Since the 1960s there has been a markedly in- 
creased interest in nomad research, both in gen- 
eral and in the direction of the more applied 
aspects of ethnographical-anthropological re- 
search. This has shown itself in a large number 
of monographs, symposia reports and other 
collective publications, and in the establishment 
of nomad-research fora." 

In the ethnographical world atlas Qatar occu- 
pies only a modest place, as there exist few 
investigations and few publications. An impor- 
tant exception is the work of Anie Montigny, 
which is based on field investigations in the 
years 1978-82, particularly among Al Na’im, and 
on official British publications and archive mate- 
rial from the India Office Library and Records in 
London. Her work has resulted in a series of 
important and comprehensive works, prominent 
among them an unpublished thesis from 1985 
on development within the bedouin society of 
Al Na’im, which is a historical and social-anthro- 
pological presentation and analysis of develop- 
ment in an oil-country (Montigny 1985). I shall 
here describe her results, which are of impor- 
tance for the understanding of my own Al-Na'im 
material. 

According to Montigny, all Al Na’im from 
Buraimi in the south to North Arabia and Turkey 
are of the same "arab origin. The term abl/ál 





betokens patrilineal *association by descent", i.e. 
“the people of ...” and all Al Na'im regard them- 
selves as beni âl amm or paternal cousins 
(bid. 141), and describe themselves as a 
*qabilab" or tribe (ibid.: 146). A more restricted 
part of them, consisting of Al Na’im in Qatar, 
Bahrain, and Saudi Arabia, recognize a common 
leader (amir al-kabir) from the Al-Khaled fam- 
ily line (of Al Rashed of Al Jabr), who now lives 
in the neighbourhood of Umm al-Ma in Qatar 
(see Fig. 8,1). These Al Na’im are politically 
autonomous, unite (ibid.: 147) against common 
enemies, and own in common a territory, their 
dirab (or tribal range, as Dickson translates it, 
1951:628), with rights to wells, grazing, fuel, 
trapping of falcons, and hunting. In addition 
they have a common brand of ownership 
(wasm). Only one Al Na'im group in North 
Qatar is, according to Montigny, outside this 
fellowship; they live a separate nomadic life with 
horses, asses, and flocks, but also take part in 
pearling, as do other groups such as the descent- 
group Al Hiyyah. It was thus not all Al Na'im that 
practised the special Qatari alternation between 
livestock-nomadism ashore and pearling at sea 
from either Qatar or Bahrain. 

The territory belonging to Al Na'im measured 
about 1,000 square kilometres, and it was within 
this area that they made their limited seasonal 
migrations. In the warmest period they spent the 
summer at wells near the coast. They could only 
stay within the dirah territory of other tribes with 
these tribes' permission, just as, for example, the 
traditional allies of Al Na'im, Al Ka'aban, AI 
Kabisah and Al Bu Rumaih, had permission 
within their dirab (ibid.: 168, see Fig. 2,7). The 
Al-Khalifah family, to which they traditionally 
stood in a client relationship (ibid.: 184), lived 
and had possessions in Zubarah, which was part 
of the dirah of the Al Na'im. It was a testing of 
the validity of these rights which was one of the 
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reasons that led to the war of 1937 between 
Bahrain and Qatar and to the subsequent emi- 
gration or exile of the Al Na’im to Bahrain. From 
there they moved the following year to al-Hasa 
in Saudi Arabia and were allowed to get their 
livestock which they had been forced to leave 
behind in Qatar. Their camels they gave into the 
keeping of Al Murrah in Saudi Arabia. From 
there, as has already been said, they received 
permission to return to Qatar after the Second 
World War. In this connection it is interesting that 
the rights of Al Na’im in northwest Qatar were 
never challenged, although their territory was 
deserted for several years (ibid.: 212). It is also 
interesting that the wars of 1878 and 1937 in 
principle concerned the same question, the 
overlordship of the Al Khalifahs or the Al Thanis 
over northwest Qatar (ibid.: 113), and that Al 
Na'im in both wars were divided in their loyalty, 
with consequent regional dispersion after the 
wars (ibid.: 71). This situation arose, for exam- 
ple, in the 1937-war in the case of the Al Ramzan 
tribal group, the greater part of which was on the 
side of the Al Thanis. But it is necessary to 
emphasize in addition that for the shaykh fami- 
lies it was also a question of competition in the 
recruitment of clients, particularly bedouins and 
their allegiance. 

Anie Montigny goes into detail on the social 
structure and organisation, including the fact that 
the system, in principle based on descent, has in 
practice a considerable flexibility in the course of 
time, groups from outside obtaining a place in 
the system through adoption (ibid.: 157). 

As has been stated, Al Na'im immigrated into 
Qatar, and Montigny informs us that around 
1800 they were in South Qatar by the Bay of 
Salwa and first in 1860 came to their present 
area, which they had previously only frequented 
in the summer and there came under the AI 
Khalifahs of Bahrain. Unfortunately Montigny 





has no further information or comments con- 
cerning the extraordinary movement of the AI- 
Na'im bedouins by boat to Bahrain during the 
summer, which is recounted by Lorimer and 
emphasized by me; but she adds that the British 
helped in limiting the presence of Al Na'im in 
Bahrain as well as the disturbance which they 
caused among the local populace through their 
camels in the settled area. (cf. the quotation 
above from Lorimer II 1908: 1305-6). 

Montigny also goes into the modernizing 
changes of recent years. In 1952 the first private 
schools were established, and in 1956 the state 
assumed responsibility for the spread of general 
education in Qatar (Montigny 1985: 367). From 
1960 a serious programme of modernization 
began, with settlement schemes whereby AI 
Na'im were settled in the new-built town of al- 
Ghuwairiyah near the northern border of their 
tribal territory (ibid.: 130, cf. the map Figs. 2, 7- 
8). 

I can add, finally, that we are informed that 
the people of Qatar are today in general wabbabi, 
the most orthodox sect of the Hanbalites 
(ibid.: 133) and the sect which, through the ruling 
family, forms the State-supportive element in 
Saudi Arabia. 

This is the summary of the information given 
by Anie Montigny, and in this connection refer- 
ence should be made to some of her other 
publications (1982, 1983a, and 1983b). They are 
in the most literal sense of the word unique 
works, not merely in the amount of information 
they contain, but also in their being the only real 
anthropological investigations from Qatar itself 
available in a European language. 

There is another work which should be men- 
tioned as a background for my own material. It 
is Roger Webster’s doctoral thesis from 1987 on 
Al Murrah immediately to the south of the Qatar 
border, based on field work during the summer 
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La péninsule qatarie et la répartition spaciale des 
principaux groupes tribaux au début du siecle. 
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2,7 Tribal map of Qatar with indication of the territory of 
the Al Na'im and the distribution of the principal tribal 
groupings at the beginning ofthe 20th century according to 
Lorimer (Il 1908). The public grazing area indicated is of 
recent years. (After Anie Montigny 1985:51 with her 
additions of the tribal groups Al Murrah and Al Manasir in 
South Qatar). 

U= capital; @= town; e= village; O= ancient monument; f 
= farm, f al naîm = Al-Na'im farm; — = road; — - — - = pipe 
lines; P.P. = police post; — = direction towards the pearl 
banks; public grazing land; mm 


ka'ábàn = âl ka'ábàn tribal group. 





— territory of Al-Na'im; àl 


of 1983 and to be numbered among the studies 
of change. It deals with Al-Murrah bedouins 
settled in two bufar-settlements" in the Jiban- 
area sited within their traditional territorial dirah, 
and with close connections to Qatar, the south- 
ern part of which also belongs to their territory. 
Al Murrah is often cited as one of the purest 
bedouin groups, both in descent and in way of 
life, being least affected by settled life (Webster 
1987: 51), and ranging the great sand desert of 
South Arabia, the Rub al-Khali, and the neigh- 
bouring regions. One hundred and fifty to two 
hundred years ago they emigrated, together 
with Mutair and 'Ajman, from Najran to eastern 
Arabia southeast of al-Hasa (ibid.: 53, cf. 
Fig. 2,2). Their origin is also mirrored in their 
dialect, as has been stated (see above). 
Websters work is a good supplement to 
Cole's publications on Al Murrah, in particular 
his monograph from 1975. The modernisation of 
their daily life is technically comprehensive; they 
have cement houses with water and electricity, 
pick-up trucks for the transport of their livestock, 
transportable water-pumps and the like. The 
settlement pattern is convincingly governed by 
descent-relationship, related groups living close 





together in clusters in permanent settlements, 
while the same is true in the summer camps near 
wells further south, and in the spring encamp- 
ments. In the Jiban area these camps consist 
typically of three to five tents, though they range 
from one single tent up to twelve tents. In the 
camps the tents are placed in a row, and always 
with the opening to the south Cibid.: 124-5,134, 
see Figs. 5-6). 

Basically these Al Murrah are still camel- 
breeders, while they practically all keep hunt- 
ing-hounds, salug?s, and hunting-falcons. In 
other words, they observe the fine old Arab 
bedouin traditions. In actual fact there has oc- 
curred a resurgence of these activities, which 
have become more recreational and emotionally 
more culturally esteemed Qbid.: 83ff.). In this 
connection the bedouins have been allotted a 
new role, or, as Webster puts it, “The bedu act as 
a reservoir of indigenous Arabian culture and 
skills which is drawn upon by the wealthy fami- 
lies of the coastal cities where Arabian traditions 
are diluted by the influx of foreigners and the 
rapid pace of development". And he continues: 
“Ironically, as the traditional life of the desert 
becomes more irrelevant to the needs of a grow- 
ing industrial society so it becomes more highly 
valued for its symbolic and sentimental signifi- 
cance, at least in the eyes of the traditional elites. 
Therefore the cash value placed on camels, fal- 
cons, poetry and hunting skills is elevated to 
levels quite out of proportion to any practical 
economic usefulness." (ibid.: 91). 

Camel-breeding in the Jiban area nevertheless 
still follows basically the old pattern. To a herd 
of 40-50 adult female camels are kept 1-4 male 
camels, and 3-4 of the camels are trained for 
riding. The main product is the milk, which is 
never sold, but is distributed or rather given 
away to neighbours and friends — it is a gift from 
God. It is served fresh or curdled (ibid.: 83-5). It 
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is an important constituent of their diet, and in 
older days was almost indispensable to Al 
Murrah in this region, because the water here is 
predominantly salt Cbid.: 132), while it was 
moreover an important precondition for sustain- 
ing life in the almost waterless Rub al-Khali. 

Concerning the migratory cycle of Al Murrah 
Webster (1987: 97-8) quotes Cole: 


“Migrations begin in the autumn as the 
weather cools. The nomads make short 
moves every three or four days away from 
the summer wells to distant pastures. After 
the rigours of the summer this is a time of 
relief and relaxation. It is also the start of the 
hunting season. When news of rains is heard, 
the winter migration begins with daily 
marches of 50-60 km. After 10-15 days the 
winter pastures are reached in Sumnan west 
of the Jafurah within the dirahs of the Ajman 
and the Mutair. There movement slows down 
to an easier pace with short moves being 
made every few days as fresh pasture is 
consumed. In March and April the fresh herb- 
age begins to dry off and the migration back 
to summer quarters begins as a slow drift 
southwards, most families arriving at their 
summer well by the end of May”. (Cole 
1975: 39-53) 


With modifications this pattern was followed in 
1983, but now the migration takes place with the 
animals transported in pick-up trucks. 
Associated with Al Murrah Webster reports 
that until about the 1950s there were resident 
communities of smiths and craftsmen (the so- 
called sunna’ in the hujars of Jiban. They were 
protected and subservient clients of Al Murrah. 
In 1983 they were all gone; they had departed 
to Dohah and other towns, where they had 
found good jobs suited to the new demand for 





2,8 Map of the territory of the Al Na'im and the distribution 
of its segments in grazing zones and according to access to 
wells (after Anie Montigny 1985:214). 

C1- locality, ALJABR fraction al-na‘im = segment of the Al 
Na'im; BU-RUMAIH = BU-RUMAIH tribal group; —- = 
territorial boundary; . = wells; * = small uncultivated palm 
grove. 
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specialized technicians. As a new sort of sunna 
of hired workers, herdsmen, and the like, there 
have now come immigrants from Pakistan, 
Egypt, and Jordan (ibid.: 155-6). In 1959 in Qatar 
we heard nothing of these people. 

All Al Murrah in the two hujars receive 
monthly payments, or salaries as they call it, 
from government sources in either Saudi Arabia 
or Qatar, or in some cases from both (ibid.: 87). 
It is a matter partly of social welfare, partly of 
regular pensions for those who fought in the 
ikbwán campaigns for Ibn-Saud. But there is 
still, according to Webster, a certain political 
strategy in subsidizing bedouins, and thereby 
binding them more closely to the traditional 
forms of government. The bedouins also regard 
themselves as an informal security force patrol- 
ling the desert, and for this loyal service they 
expect a reward. Many from Jiban are moreover 
serving in the army and police force of Qatar 
(ibid.: 87-8). The connection is, as we have said, 
longstanding, and many of the older men have 
in their youth been in Qatar and Bahrain as pearl 
divers or as guides and armed retainers of the 
ruling families Cibid.: 81). 

Webster also mentions settled Al Murrah in 
Qatar, in a number of small bujar settlements 
like those in Jiban, at Uturiyah, Umm Salad, 
Kar’anah, and Markhiyah. There is in addition a 
special quarter, called Madinat Al Murrah, in the 
shaykhly town of Rayyan just west of Dohah. 
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The connection with the ruling Al Thani family 
is moreover close, insofar as the leading Al 
Murrah from Jiban marry their women to them 
and perform informal services (ibid.: 88). The 
Dohah sq is, in addition, also important to tra- 
ditional bedouin accomplishments. It is the site 
of a yearly falcon market. Webster records 
moreover that all 7 divisions of the Al Murrah are 
represented in Qatar. 

I have also had access to Dr Anie Montigny's 
and Dr Roger Webster's collections of photo- 
graphs, collections which in both cases reveal 
very marked changes in exterior conditions and 
in material culture, when compared with our 
material from 1959. 

As far as material culture is concerned, social- 
anthropological treatment is in general meagre 
and gives only uncoordinated information. This 
dearth is obviously connected with the prevalent 
tendencies within the field of social anthropol- 
ogy. However, in Roger Webster's thesis there is 
reasonably comprehensive data regarding the 
material inventory. Only Anie Montigny treats 
material culture analytically, in an article from 
1982 with a structural analysis of the types of 
dwelling, in particular the black tent, among AI 
Na'im in Qatar. In German works, such as those 
mentioned above of Dostal (1967) and Stein 
(1967), the material culture is published, just as 
it can also be found in the older ethnographical 
literature, such as Boucheman (1934) and Musil 
(1928). There are in addition certain specialized 
works (e.g.: Crocker & Clover 1979), but other- 
wise the material culture belongs almost exclu- 
sively to the museum world, where it is pre- 
dominantly published in connection with exhi- 
bitions (e.g.: Shelagh Weir's admirable book, The 
Bedouin. Aspects of tbe material culture of tbe 
bedouin of Jordan (1976) and her distinguished 
book on the costumes of Palestine, as well as a 
long series of other publications, such as Gidal 


(1981), Scarce (1985), Daum (ed.) (1988), and 
Alliages et alliances des armes et de bijoux 
d'Oman,(anon.1989). Otherwise it appears typi- 
cal for interest in material culture to have be- 
come the province either of the more refined 
artists, collectors, and tourists, or of the antiquar- 
ian and national heritage movements in the 
countries concerned, in this case the Arabian 
states. As concerns the artist-collectors this is 
shown, for example, in the literature concerned 
with ornaments, textiles and such — e.g. the 
writings of Heather Colyer Ross (1978), and Ruth 
Hawley (1978). A number of these works are 
published with the support of the Ministries of 
Culture and Information in Saudi Arabia and 
Oman respectively. This is very understandable, 
as works of this sort generally fit in very well 
with the concept with which the new national- 
cultural institutions deal. These institutions are 
the museums and institutes which have been 
established within the last 20 years along with 
the growing consciousness of a cultural heritage. 
In June 1975 the Qatar National Museum was 
opened in Dohah, with an ethnographical sec- 
tion on the theme of *The Desert and the Sea", 
including a very fine bedouin gallery. And in 
1981 was similarly established in Dohah the 
Arab Gulf Folklore Center, which is a joint 
ethnographic-folklore institution under the Gulf 
Cooperation Council. Here it is particularly the 
oral tradition which is treated, and which is 
published in the series of books in Arabic called 
The Heritage of Folklore and in the journal Al- 
Ma 'utburat al-Sa'biyyab, where articles on ma- 
terial culture also occur. A similar interest in their 
own immediate past, including bedouin culture, 
is also shown in other Gulf states, for example in 
the United Emirates in the al-Ain Museum and 
the Ras al-Khaimah Museum; and in Kuwait at 
the National Museum and in Bayt al-Sadu', an 
institution which especially publishes works on 
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bedouin culture, and maintains and develops 
various bedouin handicrafts, especially textiles.’ 

Material from these publications and institu- 
tions will to some extent be employed in the 
following pages for comparative purposes. Out- 
side Qatar itself there are no collections of Qatari 
bedouin artefacts apart from what is being 
published here. 


NOTES: 


‘see Qatar in the Seventies (anon. s.a.: 7). 


?'The concession was granted to Petroleum Development (Qatar) 
Ltd., Dohah, which was formed as a subsidiary to Iraq 
Petroleum Company (see Zahlan 1979 and Cressey 
1960:197). 


3 In his survey Ingham (1988: 272) discusses the pronunciation of 
j &dp as y, which is typical for many bedouins in The Empty 
Quarter, including the southern tribal dialects and among 
them Al Manasir, but which is not typical for Al Murrah, as 
Philby (1933: 34), for example, notes. I seem to recall that the 
name Jabar was just as often pronounced Yabar in southern 
Qatar, while Jasim was pronounced Yasim in the north! 


4 According to Lorimer, the principal printed sources up to 1904 
were the Bombay Selections XXIV (1856) and other 
compilations from the records of the Government of India, 
and the annual Administrative Reports of the Persian Gulf 
Political Residency (Lorimer II 1908: 1505 note and Lorimer I 
1915: 787 note). 


? The Geographical Section, General Staff, G.C.G.S. No. 4878, 
Qatar, 1956. 


é This appears to be the case for the Hamiadát (ibid.: 622) from 
Lusail and Dha’ain, the Khalaifat (ibid.: 1009) of Wakrah, and 
the Kibisah Gbid.: 1036) of Khuwair at the northwest coast 
(see map Pl.2,2). 


7 Such as the Kuwarah (Lorimer II 1908: 1077), the Ma'adhid tribe 
of the ruling shaykh family, the Al Thani (ibid.: 1112-13), the 
Mahandah (ibid.: 1122), some of the Sadah (ibid.: 1634), and 
the Salutah (ibid.: 1843). 
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8 Which is a trait otherwise and later met with further south 
towards Oman (see Webster 1988). 


? Slavery was officially forbidden in 1916, under a ruling that no 
one could be born a slave, or bought, or ill-treated. It was 
about 1953, according to Briggs, that slavery finally ceased. 


10 Shaykh Mansur only states: “2. Al Mahanda live at Khor near 
Doha: 2.000 persons” (Field 1951: 97). It cannot be seen from 
this whether they use tents. Briggs, on the other hand, said 
that “some will still be in tents”. And of another tribe stands 
that “7. Al Quwwara near Fuarit north and northwest: 600 
tents" (ibid.: 97). Of these Briggs said: “All settled”. And 
finally: “8. Al Manamah live in north near Abu Thluf: 200 
tents. No camels” (ibid.) Concerning these Briggs said that 
they had no tents. I do not thus consider that one can rely on 
Field’s information from Shaykh Mansur. Tents do not always 
mean tents, but probably merely households. There are other 
points of uncertainty; for instance: “11. Al bu Rumaih live at 
Umm el-Mai: 30 tents" (ibid.). Briggs did not know them! But 
they were undoubtedly there. Anie Montigny (1982: 490) 
records Al bu Rumayh as a subdivision of Al Dawasir, who 
come from Bahrain. I hardly imagine that they live in tents. 


" E.g: 1) The Commission on Nomadic Peoples under the 
International Union of the Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences (QUAES) after the Chicago congress in 1973; the 
commission issues the periodical Nomadic Peoples. 2) a 
network in connection with the issue of the periodical 
Production pastorale et société by Maison des sciences de 
l'homme, CNRS, Paris — since the seminary of the same name 
in Paris 1976. 3) Pastoral Development Network under the 
Overseas Development Institute with ^ associated 
publications. As far as Arabia itself is concerned the bedouins 
have been treated in works by Dostal 1967, 1985; Stein 1967; 
Cole 1973, 1975, 1979, 1982, Cole & Ibrahim 1978; Scholz 
1975, 1976, 1977; Chatty 1976, 1977, 1980, 1986; Ritter 1977; 
Lancaster 1978, 1981, 1982; Fabietti 1982; Janzen 1982; etc. 


2 Hujar (hijar, sing. hijrah ) is originally the term for religiously 
inspired settlements from the beginning of this century in 
connection with the so-called ikhwdn movement, which was 
crushed after a revolt against Ibn Saud in 1930. In connection 
with new settlement-programmes from the 1950s and 
thereafter and with spontaneous settlement the abandoned 
bujar settlements have been once more occupied (Webster 


1987: 65). 


13 Mrs. Christel Braae of the Moesgaard Museum is at the moment 
working on these themes in the project *The róle of the 
National Museums and Directorates of Culture and Heritage 
in the foundation of the cultural and national identity of the 
new nation-states in the Arabian Gulf". 


1 According to information from Christel Braae the collections are 
at the National Museum in Dohah and in the local museums 
in Wakrah and Khor. 
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The Qatar peninsula (locally pronounced Gatar) 
measures 10,600 sq. km with a distance of about 
180 km from south to north, while its greatest 
width from east to west is 85 km. The surface of 
the peninsula is of low to moderate relief, with 
the highest elevation of 103 m above sea level 
being attained in southern Qatar where mesa 
type hills and large barchan sand dunes serve to 
break the monotony of the otherwise flat eroded 
landscape. (Pike 1979: 70). Topographically and 
scenically the country can be divided into three 
sections:the main limestone plateau, the sandy 
south, and the coasts, according to Johnstone 
and Wilkinson (1960: 445-7). The first area is 
locally called barr Gatar, which here appears to 
mean “stone desert”; it consists of slightly raised 
swells and depressions filled with alluvial depos- 
its, both covered with a mantle of detritus. Rain- 
water collects in the depressions, which fall into 
two types depending on vegetation: róda (plur. 
ródát or riydd ) which is a semi-permanent graz- 
ing area with a well and a very low-lying grass 
covering it. The other type is called ji7? (plur. 
jiryân ). In it is found the manga’, usually to- 
wards the centre where the water lies, around 
which is a hard pan mistah; this part is without 
vegetation and is called suna’. Leading into 
these depressions are small shallow valleys sim- 
ply known as uwadi (plur. widyan ) Gbid.: 446). 


From a map of the 1950s! it appears that North 
Qatar is very flat and generally lower than 50 
metres above sea level. It is characterized by 
*gravel", while a large area in the interior — from 
a line between Zubarah and Ghashamiyah in the 
north and stretching in a tongue down to Khor 
in the east and Ghuwayriyah in the centre — is 
marked as “subject to inundation”. In the low 
gravel land the map indicates scattered “stunted 
trees, large bushes", continuing further south 
and, from a line between Dohah and Dukhan in 
the depressions and slightly higher land, bearing 
the description *scrubs, scrub date palm". 

The sandy South is the result of the prevailing 
northwest wind, sbamál, which has raised partly 
isolated horseshoe-shaped dunes, and partly 
extensive dunefields near the southern frontier 
of Qatar in the Khor al-Udayd area; finally, many 
of the depressions of South Qatar, unlike those 
of North Qatar, have become filled with aeolian 
sand deposits upon which vegetation has been 
firmly established. This results in only a little of 
the rainfall penetrating to the water table. South 
Qatar differs radically in this respect from North 
Qatar, where the sparseness of the vegetation 
contributes to the accumulation of a consider- 
able volume of fresh water above the more sa- 
line groundwater (Pike 1979: 72). According to 
the map there is clearly more vegetation in the 
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central area of South Qatar. In the area west of 
Khor al-Udayd “dunes” are recorded in the 
north, of 7 and 8 and in some places 11 metres 
in height, while south of Uqlat Manasir they 
reach a height of 18 metres. This far south the 
landscape is again lower, with extreme heights 
of about 30-40 metres above sea level. 

The coast is in general flat but irregular, with 
natural features such as capes, called rás (di- 
minutive ruwais ), a bay, dóba (as the name of 
the capital), or a narrow inlet, kbor (plur. 
kberan). The tidal range is low, but the lowland 
near the coast is characterized by salt or salt pans 
sabkba (Johnstone & Wilkinson 1860: 447). 

Qatar has a dry climate with a sparse rainfall 
of about 50 mm a year, characterized by high 
temperatures, hot dry summer winds, and a high 
relative humidity for the greater part of the year. 
The climate must be classified as subtropical, but 
the year falls into four distinct seasons. Period I 
(November to mid-February) constitutes the 
main growing season, when temperatures range 
from a daily maximum of 30?C to a minimum of 
7°C ; period II (mid-February to mid-May) is 
marked by rapidly rising temperatures and in- 
creased wind speeds; period III (mid-May to 
July) is characterized by very high daily maxi- 
mum temperatures of above 42°C and accompa- 
nied by strong desiccating north- westerly 
winds; period IV (August to October) is marked 
by a sometimes sudden onset of greatly in- 
creased relative humidity and a decrease in wind 
speeds whilst temperatures remain high. This 
period is the most uncomfortable and trying time 
of the year (Pike 1979: 72f.). 

Rain occurs during winter and can be caused 
by Mediterranean-type climatic depressions, 
which, however, only get through to Qatar per- 
haps twice each winter, with widespread rain; 
otherwise more local *boundary front" phenom- 
ena bring very violent precipitation (ibid.: 73). 


My very first impression of the Qatar penin- 
sula was that it was extremely desolate and flat 
— with small knolls or hills at long intervals — 
edged with flat beaches with the still blue sea 
beyond, and, by the coast, flat land with small 
scattered hillocks of succulents with elongated 
spherical leaves — at first sight appearing moreo- 
ver uninhabited, without houses or tents. North 
Qatar in particular appeared bare and unvaried 
— with endless stony plains only relieved by 
patches of low hillocks of vegetation — and allu- 
vial depressions with stimulating green growth, 
sometimes with a few small thorny bushes or 
whole thickets. 

The terrain was of such a nature that we could 
drive anywhere in a jeep, and if we did not 
know the way exactly there were always tracks 
to follow, for in that sensitive landscape wheel- 
tracks remain. From the air the scars on the 
landscape could be clearly seen. From our first 
trip to northwest Qatar I wrote: 


"After the asphalt road to the west we took 
a track through the steppe — it had rained two 
days before, there was water in many of the 
depressions — and soft in many places — but 
we got through without difficulty and reached 
the police post at Umm al-Ma. The sea in 
front of us had the most fabulous green col- 
our, and the sky was ominously black — and 
not without reason. Feverishly we started 
pitching our tents — but the thunderstorm was 
on us — and enormous drops fell — and be- 
came a cloudburst. For a few minutes we 
tried to fight on and raise the tents — but then 
we fled, drenched to the skin — and sought 
shelter with the police in the Umm al-Ma 
tower." 


The transition between winter and early spring 
was very unstable, and a letter home from our 
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basecamp at Murwab dated 30 January 1959 
says: 


“It is 10.30 in the morning, and a quite heavy 
mist is still covering the landscape with a 
little sun shining through — the mist comes 
with sunrise just after 7 o’clock. An enormous 
dew falls during the night — which must help 
plant growth to a very high degree. Tempera- 
tures are very agreeable, yesterday at midday 
about 23?C , and yesterday evening 13?C , 
later in the night some 8-9?C . This morning 
13°C which later fell with the wet thermom- 
eter — the mist lifted at 11.15. 

"There is a delightful bird song — it sounds 
like larks but I'm not certain — there are a lot 
of crested larks — as well as some thrush-like 
birds with black wingtips — no birds of prey 
— gulls along the coasts. 

"Spring came after an enormous rainstorm 
last week — rain for 3-4 days in waves — the 
steppe was completely waterlogged — it con- 
tains a lot of clay, and now, a week later, it 
is very soft in some places — the numerous 
flat pebbles help to keep the ground damp — 
water standing in the depressions, and there 
you often find clean clay mud washed out 
with small mounds between — some with stiff 
grass — and some with plants with elongated 
spherical leaves filled with water and 0.3-0.7 
cm long. But now small annual seedlings are 
shooting up both in the ruins and in the 
depressions — and it will be a good time for 
everyone, because this is the first rain to fall 
this winter — there is normally rain already in 
December, but this time it went wrong — *. 


In South Qatar both landscape and vegetation 
were of a more varied character than was the 
case further north. What struck us above all was 
the sand, which from stony surfaces swept clean 


by the wind could rise in immense dunes often 
of the horseshoe-shaped type, while in other 
places there were whole depressions filled with 
or surrounded by sand. Compared to the north 
there was a richer vegetation, for example of 
thorny bushes, and also more luxuriant. 

On 12 March 1959 I note in my diary from the 
southernmost area of Qatar: 


“Sand yellow, with the scattered camels mov- 
ing forward. 5.30 p.m. went out into the 
desert ... in front of me towards the west an 
immense flat dark plain, ringed by hummocks 
of sand — the dark plain must at times be 
covered with water — and is quite impossible 
to drive on. — On the other side, to the west 
a long ridge of slanting’ peaks and a few 
table-mountain formations -fading away into 
blue mist. — I am sitting in coarse-grained 
white sand well weathered with fine dust 
between — towards the east a long ridge of 
yellow sand — that was the way we came — 
yellow sun with high clouds — and camels 
walk around grazing — only one other tent to 
be seen — otherwise desolate — sand lies like 
a shadow behind each hummock. A com- 
pletely new landscape; while between Uglat 
Manasir and halfway to Karanah we only 
had scattered horseshoe-dunes rising from 
bare stony surfaces, here we have pure sand 
— in kilometre-long ridges running north- 
south." 


A few days before — from the same area — I 
wrote: 


"The wind whistles ominously — I have just 
been out to take a look — fairly strong north 
wind — dark and threatening sky — the tents 
will likely take it. — The wind here, the 
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shamadl, is something special. The other day 
it came, in the camp — in three gusts — and 
the tent began to give — we both grabbed the 
tent-poles — mine bent (it is of iron tubing in 
sections), so we laid the tent down — just 
stuck a knee up, so the paraffin lamp was 
rescued — but otherwise we lay under the 
flapping canvas — and you really couldn't tell 
heaven from earth — I have never experi- 
enced anything like it — eyes and nose and 
mouth were filled with dust and sand — from 
the nomads' tents great sheets of light flared 
up — we thought at times that fire was loose 
— the camel-dung fire blazed up like the 
finest wood-fuelled bonfire." 


And later, on 21 March 1959, I wrote from 10 km 
north of Kar’anah:“The wind blows softly — too 
softly and from the south — it presages heat — 
some noises from tents, sheep and camels. — We 
are encamped in a grove of big thorn-bushes 
with quite small patches of sand, we are at the 
extreme edge of the southern sands." 

On 22 March I noted:“Travelled west, south of 
Karanah, the heat increased — the air choked 
with dust — fabulous weather — crossed old as- 


phalt road from Dukhan south and made our 
way southwest into more and more sandy coun- 
try, where vegetation was poor and desiccation 
obviously still going on. 8 or 9 km later turned 
back and northward on asphalt — saw tents in the 
distance — but the heat! Found a thorn-bush and 
lay down until 16.30 — it was unbearable to 
drive. — In Dohah at the same time a raging 
sandstorm." 

In this constantly changing climate I 
note:“Slowly spring came, and the heat.” 

Winter and spring are the times of changeable 
weather. During our stay from the middle of 
January to the end of March we had rain on 5- 
6 days, and the dreaded sbamál, the north- 
storm, 17 times, sometimes lasting all of three 
days.? Air and earth could be practically indistin- 
guishable, visibility almost zero, sand and fine 
dust lying on or penetrating everything. We 
understood to the full the value of tents carefully 
and adequately anchored. 


NOTES: 


! The 1956-map from The Geographical Section, General Staff 
G.C.G.C. No. 4878, Qatar. 


?'The information is from Count Eigil Knuth's painstaking diary. 
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4,1 Nasir bin Muhammad with newborn kids. Near an Al-Na'im camp at Umm al-Ma. 


CHAPTER A 


PHE BEDQOUINS OROT R lye? 


The rhythm of the year 


The bedouins of North and South Qatar are 
markedly different in their migration pattern, 
ranging from a nearly stationary life to a frequent 
moving about. Many other cultural differences 
may be related to this fact. 

The nomads of the North made short and 
infrequent movements, using lorries for this 
purpose since about 1950; while donkeys were 
otherwise the most common means of transport. 
The group of Al Na’im we knew best spent six 
to eight months, i.e. from February-March to 
October, at their summer quarters in al- 
Suwaihiliyah 6 km south of Umm al-Ma close to 
the road to Jamailiyah where they had stone 
houses to move into during the hottest period; 
here too, they had pitched their tents for the 
reception of strangers and as dwellings and 
work space. In the beginning of the autumn they 
moved to Jamailiyah 30 km from Umm al-Ma, 
where they spent about three months before 
finally staying a further three months at Murwab. 


In the beginning of February they moved again - 


to their summer quarters. Thus they kept them- 
selves all the year within Al Na'im's own tribal 
territory (see Figs. 2, 7-8). Those camps of the 
North which we got to know (mainly of AI 
Na'im) had stability as a main characteristic. This 


was evident from their appearance, the traces 
left behind, and their internal order and organi- 
zation. Other bedouins may have moved around 
somewhat more in winter and spring for the 
sake of grazing. But the necessity to do so could 
hardly be as great as before, and now that there 
were scarcely people enough for moving camp, 
since the younger men were away in employ- 
ment, camels could be sent away with their 
herdsmen to particularly good grazing grounds. 
Anie Montigny (1985) states that they traditionally 
moved around more frequently in the winter- 
spring period to obtain good grazing. During her 
fieldwork in 1976-82 most of the Al Na'im were 
settled. 

The nomads of South Qatar showed a com- 
pletely different pattern. They were not as set- 
tled as in North Qatar. Their way of life was first 
and foremost characterized by great mobility 
and frequent movements. The camel was the 
beast of transport, and it was in fact the universal 
animal of the bedouins, who were adapted to 
life in the great sand deserts of South Arabia. The 
yearly pattern could therefore involve long mi- 
grations into these deserts. The bedouins came 
up to Qatar in the late winter and early spring. 
This was the good time of the year, with abun- 
dant grazing for the flocks, and with opportuni- 
ties for hunting and truffle-gathering, as the 
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bedouins explained. In the hot summertime 
they had stationary camps near wells to the 
south of Qatar inside Saudi Arabia, where they 
assembled in larger groups. Springtime, in con- 
trast, was characterized by small camps, as we 
shall see. 


Livestock-breeding among Al Na'im of 
North Qatar 


In 1959 Al Na'im were still basically dependent 
upon and influenced by their livestock-keeping, 
even though they had a settled existence most of 
the year. The range of livestock kept was com- 
prehensive. It included camels, although they 
were not nearly as common as in former times, 
and it was far from everyone who still owned 
them. Sheep and goats were the basic items of 
their nomad economy, often with the addition of 
a few cows, and always with donkeys for day-to- 
day transport work, now and then, too, a little 
poultry — and very surprisingly occasionally pi- 
geons, which were seen strutting around inside 
some tents. One thing was unusual for a no- 


4,2 Goat with newborn twin kids. Note the mark in the 
right ear. Near Umm al-Ma, Al Na'im. 


madic culture, they kept no dogs — or at least we 
did not see any in the North (and only one in the 
South) — to guard the camps, though occasion- 
ally they had the Arabian greyhounds saluqis for 
hunting. 

In general it was a range of livestock which 
could have been found among settled farmers. 
The vicissitudes of life which Al Na’im had un- 
dergone since the war of 1937, when a great 
number went to Bahrain and Saudi Arabia and 
from where some of them had only recently 
returned (see Montigny 1982: 492 and 1985: 
212), may have contributed to increasing their 
settled character just as their work for the oil 
companies probably has. 

The camps we visited from January to March 
consisted of 2-6 tents, their size being presum- 
ably connected with livestock keeping and the 
cooperation which it entailed. In one Murwab 
camp of 5-6 tents goats were most prominent 
and the approximately 200 goats and sheep 
were looked after in one joint flock by two herd 
boys. This implies that each tent had an average 
of 30-40 animals, a number which can also be 
seen as a standard among other pastoralists, e.g. 
in Makran and in Baluchistan (Khazanov 1984: 
30). Kids and lambs were being born in the 
beginning of February (Figs. 4,2-3), and milk- 
ing, with the ensuing production of dairy prod- 
ucts, gradually began, both part of the women’s 
domain (see Figs. 5,19-27). The animals were 
well looked after, especially the kids and lambs, 
which were taken into the tents at night. It was 
important that the young animals were kept 
separated from their mothers the greater part of 
the time. In the beginning they were tied up 
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4,3 The little herd boy Firuz bin 
Mabruk with his flock of goats in 
the clay pan with shrub vegetation. 
Al Na'im, near the Murwab camp. 





inside the tents, while udder covers of cloth (to 
prevent suckling) could be tied on their moth- 
ers. Similar precautions were seen among Al 
Murrah in South Qatar. Other work with the 
animals, such as marking by cutting notches in 
or cutting off the outermost end of the earflap 
(possibly always the right ear) or castration or 
finally slaughtering, was men’s work. Among the 
family of Husayn bin Ramzan two notches were 
cut in the sheep’s and the goats’ right ears (see 
Figs. 4,2-3). 

The number of cows was not large, one or 
two being the usual, and the calves were nor- 
mally tethered in front of the tents. The milk was 


important and several calves had suckling- 
preventers over their muzzle. Two types were 
seen in use, one was made of hedgehog skin, to 
be bound over the calfs muzzle, with spikes 
projecting (Fig. 4,5); and another, in principle 
of the same type, had sharp wooden sticks pro- 
jecting from the muzzle-band. A third method of 
preventing suckling was to tether the calves with 
the headband tied to their front legs, so that they 
could not raise their heads. 

After sheep and goats, donkeys were the 
most important animals in the life of these no- 
mads. They were of the ordinary grey type; the 
large white asses typical of Bahrain and al-Hasa 
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4,4 Black-headed Somali sheep 
belonging to one of the shaykhs or 
to villagers near Dohah, Central 
Qatar. End of March, 1959. 





in earlier times were not found among the 
bedouins, or at least I did not see them there, 
only in the stg of the capital Dohah (see 
Fig. 1,0). The donkeys were used for all kinds 
of transport, for example, of firewood or water 
in tins; and they could also be used for riding, as 
well as for carrying during the moving of camps. 
On these occasions various layers of sacking, 
cloth or double saddle-cushions were used, oc- 
casionally over a proper wooden pack-saddle 
(see Fig. 4,6). 

Donkeys normally grazed freely and returned 
to the camp in the evening by themselves, 
where some of them were tethered with a rope 


on the forelegs tied to a peg. If they were to be 
kept quiet during work they could also be given 
hobbles ‘agal of double twisted woollen rope. 
The sign of ownership (wasm ) was applied to 
the side of the neck by branding. 

Camels were not, in 1959, a prominent feature 
of the camps in northwestern Qatar; to keep 
camels required some means. In the Murwab 
camp only the largest of the five tents, belonging 
to Husayn bin Ramzan, had camels, five in all: 
one old male, another male, two females, and a 
foal. We did not see them being milked nor in 
proper use, though the family had both a pack 
saddle (Cat. no. 48a-d) and a riding saddle 
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4,5 Foal with suckling-preventer of hedgehog-skin fastened 
to the noseband. Al Na'im, Murwab. 


(Figs. 5,16 and 6,6), both of the ordinary North 
Arabian shaddd type (see Dostal 1967: 12 and 
Bulliet 1990: 87ff.) and also the South Arabian 
riding saddle of the hawldni “hulan? ) type 
(Fig. 4,8, cf. Dostal 1967: 12 and Bulliet 1990: 
71ff.). In the Umm al-Ma encampment we saw 
an occasional riding camel grazing, whereas the 
ordinary milch camels were away grazing, 
guarded by herdsmen. 

The camel foal was tethered close to the tent 
in the daytime and had a windscreen close by 
(see Fig. 4,9). During the day the adult camels 
moved freely around, at least as freely as their 
hobbles allowed (see Fig. 9,33). When they re- 
turned for the night they were given dates to eat. 


Livestock breeding among Al Murrah 
and other bedouins of South Qatar 


In the beginning of February 1959 we heard 
from the police that bedouins were coming into 
Qatar from the south, and that this influx would 
continue throughout February. We immediately 
made our way there, and quickly established 
connection with a little group of five to seven 
tents of closely interrelated Al Murrah people 
under Muhammad bin Jabar. They were exclu- 
sively camel herders, though they had previously 
kept sheep and goats. But the important thing was 
that they also herded Shaykh Ali’s camels. 
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In South Qatar the bedouins gave the impres- 
sion of being much more traditional in their way 
of life than those of the North, and the camel 
dominated their lives. Apart from casual contact 
with an Al-Awamir and an Al-Manasir group we 
paid short visits to two other Al-Murrah groups. 
One of these also kept sheep and goats, whose 
milk to some extent was being used for butter. 
Our observations and information are thus pri- 
marily from Muhammad bin Jabar’s exclusively 
camel-keeping camp, with which we had close 
contact and in which we stayed intermittently 
from 12 February to 27 March 1959. 
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4,6 Donkey with pack saddle being watered at a “clay crib". Al Na'im. 


Camels 


In the camp we soon gained a vivid impression 
of the importance of the camel. As with other 
true desert nomads the camel was the centre- 
point of their occupation and central to their way 
of life. Whenever bedouins met or when the 
herdsmen came home, the talk always centred 
on the welfare of the camels, and the possibili- 
ties of grazing, and Webster writes that when- 
ever the herdsmen worked with the camels, be 
it watering, driving, hobbling, or milking, they 
stroked them, talked or sang to them constantly 


(Webster 1987: 143; see p. 211 for a "riding 
song". The camel was their beast of burden, 
their riding animal, and their milch animal, and 
in addition practically everything from it was 
used: its urine was used for washing hair and for 
tanning, its dried manure was excellent fuel and 
— if crumbled — a fine absorbent inlay in the 
*nappy", its meat, especially from a young foal, 
was food of esteem, we only tasted it as guests 
of the shaykhs, its wool was spun and twined for 
weaving and for knotlooping into stockings, etc. 
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4,7 Husayn next to the well in Suwaihiliyah, Al Na'im. 


And lastly the skin was used, in particular for 
large transport bags and in earlier years for wa- 
ter-containers. 

The spectrum of the use of the camels re- 
sulted in everyone, men, women, and children, 
having their rôles to play in relation to and in 
working with them. 

Most basic and important in this connection 
was the man. Be he owner, herdsman or herd 
boy, alone or together with others, it was he 
who has the true responsibility for breeding and 
for the daily care. As might be the case with 
other domestic animals the men assisted in the 
actual mating (Fig. 410) and in much else: It 
was man's work to castrate the animals and, 
according to the information which we received, 
the method was to cut 7-year-old stallions with 
a knife, to pull out the testicles and to close the 
wound with salt and charcoal, both ingredients 
described as good medicine — dawd. However, 
we were first told that they sewed the wound 
together, and only later of the salt and charcoal 
method, so that it is not completely clear what 
was most common, though I should imagine the 
salt method. The same informant later told us 
that no camels were castrated in this camp. That 
was what they did in Saudi Arabia, but they 
didn't do it here, as the animals thereby lost their 
strength. 

We also heard about branding with the mark 
of ownership (wasm ). I understood that it was 
simple markings drawn with a red-hot iron rod. 
Such one has been photographed by Anie 
Montigny (Webster refers to the use of iron tent 
pegs for marking (1987: 143)). The wasm of 
Shaykh Ali was 4 , and that of the leader of the 
camp, Muhammad bin Jabar, T. They were 





branded on the left side of the neck, sometimes 
also on the left thigh or on other parts of the 
animal, as Webster observed among other AI 
Murrah close to Qatar. 

Another important part of men's work was 
milking the camels. As camel-milk was particu- 
larly important, all lactating animals wore an 
udder-cover of camel hair to prevent unchecked 
suckling by the foal (Cat. nos. 106-10; Figs. 4 12-3 ). 
This was only allowed for the first ten days, after 
which the foal received milk morning and 
evening, the cover being otherwise tied on, 
normally by the herdsman, while it was often the 
owner who milked. 
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4,8 Rider and camel with full riding gear, al-hawlánf saddle, a black sheepskin as cover, and a typical woven saddlebag (Cat. 
no. 121) with a shotgun underneath. Near Umm al-Ma, Al Na'im. 
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4,9 The bedouin girl Wadhah with a camel foal tethered near a windscreen in front of the tent. 
Al Na'im, Murwab. 


It was necessary for the foal to be nearby or 
actually suckle during the milking. This took 
place from the left side; and the foal normally 
suckled from the right (see Figs. 4 13 and 5,53 ). 
Normally the man was standing on his left foot 
with his right knee lifted high to support the 
milking bowl up against the udder, milking with 
his right hand or with both hands. If the foal 
died, its skin was stuffed as a dummy (“bao 
baaw"), and this was used for from 10 to 30 
days during milking. The nostrils of the lactating 
female could also be blocked so that the dam 
would accept another's foal. This was done, we 
were told, by an iron spike being passed 
through the nostrils and bound fast there, so that 


the mother could not tell by scent that it was not 
her foal that was put to her. The spike was kept 
there for from two hours up to a day, after which 
the substitution was accepted. 

As preparation for weaning, when the dam 
was expecting a new foal, we saw a foal wearing 
a halter, being held for about 10 minutes, and 
then tied to a peg in the ground (see Fig. 415). 
It became completely wild and complained at its 
captivity all day and the following night. It was 
frightful to listen to. A good mare would give 2- 
3 litres at a milking. Camel milk was rarely used 
for butter or other dairy products; we saw it 
drunk fresh or put in tea and as /aban, soured 
camel milk kept in a skin bag.! 
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4,10 Mating between camels takes place under control and with help from the bedouin. The stallion has a hobble on its 


right foreleg and is carrying an ordinary pack saddle. Al Murrah. 


As can be seen, there was work all the time 
looking after the camels, though while we were 
there this was especially true of the dams with 
foals, which were under constant supervision. 
Normally they came home in the evening just 
after sunset, though sometimes all or part of the 
herd was absent for several days. Milking took 
place in darkness in the evenings, and again 
early in the morning before they left the camp. 


The pack camels (*rekáb") on the other 
hand, were only assembled for moving camp, 
and immediately after a move they were let 
loose and left the camp without supervision, 
only with hobbles on their legs. The result was 
that moves were delayed a day or two almost 
every time because of the difficulty of finding 
the pack-animals. Whenever on the move, hob- 
bles were bound around one leg, ready for use. 
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4,11 View of Muhammad bin Jabar's camp, Al Murrah in South Qatar. The male pack camels are tethered behind the tents, 
while the milch camels with foals are assembled in front of the tents. 


The herd of female camels (“jemal/ebel’) with 
foals was always kept separate from the pack- 
camels. In camp the pack-camels were set in 
front of the tents when the female camels were 
away, but if they were at home the males were 
tethered at the back of the tents (Fig. 4, 11 ). The 
animals were in excellent condition in the early 
spring — it was the good season with abundant 
grazing, and South Qatar was a fine area to 


which different groups repaired. During the time 
we spent among the bedouins in South Qatar we 
never saw the camels being given extra fodder, 
for example dates. 

When away from the camp the camel-herd 
was looked after in the main by hired herdsmen 
and by other men, particularly younger men 
from the camp, while other camel-owners were 
in almost daily contact through visits to the herd. 
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Young girls, for example the orphan herd-girl, or 
younger married women might also be out with 
the riding and pack-camels and were along to 
bring them home. They might also go out alone 
by camel to fetch water for the camp. 

In camp it was particularly the young men 
and the children who were with the camels. A 
herdsman and a boy were the norm, but every- 
one was accustomed to dealing with camels 
from early childhood — even little girls being 
given the task of putting hobbles on the legs of 
large male camels and handling them (Figs. 4, 16 
and 6,24), and if a hairwash and a delousing 
was in prospect little girls could be seen dashing 
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4,12 Camel mare with her foal, 
































wearing udder cover. Note how 
it is fastened underneath the tail. 
Al Murrah, Muhammad bin Jabar's 
camp. 


to catch the urine. The association could, how- 
ever, be temperamental — Jabar was short of a 
couple of front teeth, knocked out by the swing 
of a pack-camel's head, while once we saw his 
brother Saiyid in a temper throwing large stones 
at a pack-camel. The association with the ani- 
mals was close, and all had individual names, to 
which they generally responded. The camels 
with which women and children had most to do 
were the pack-animals, especially during migra- 
tion when they almost had the entire task of their 
loading, and it was also those animals which the 
women and children rode during the migrations 
(see chapter 6). True riding camels were gener- 
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4,13 The herdsman is milking from the left side into an aluminium bowl, while the foal is suckling from the right side. Note 
how the udder cover is secured in front of the hump and down around the neck. Al Murrah. 
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4,14 The herd girl Brokhmah, with a cradle containing an infant over her shoulder, holding two partly loaded baggage 
camels. The reins and the girth strap of the camel on the left are made of detonator wire. Muhammad bin Jabar's camp, 
Al Murrah, while moving camp, 27 March 1959. 


ally used by the men only, and during moves 
they were never put in with the string of pack- 
animals. 

Training of the camels as riding and pack- 
animals was slow — they received pack-saddles 
at the age of four (see Fig. 4,15 where a large 
foal is given a halter by Saiyid). 


Four types of camel-saddles were in use: 


1) Women's riding saddle, the litter, with 
curved wooden bows to carry a rug as cover 
and to protect the rider. It was seen in two 
forms, one type with a special back support (see 
Figs. 6,25, 57, Cat. no. 50), which according to 
the National Museum of Dohah and field notes 
was from Saudi Arabia, and another more 
home-made type like Cat. no. 50. Both belong 
basically to the shaddd-type. 
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4,15 Saiyid is putting reins on a 
young camel which will then be 
tethered to prevent it from suckling. 
The young animals do not carry 
burdens until they are four years old. 
Al Murrah. 


2) The well-known South Arabian riding sad- 
dle, al-hawldni, “al-hulan?’, where the rider sits 
on a u-shaped separate pad behind the hump. 
The curved wooden saddle-bows were said to 
come from Oman (Fig. 4, 12). This type was in 
general use among Al Na'im and Al Murrah, and 
was the common riding and racing saddle in 
Qatar (see-Cat. nos. 52-59). 


3) The pack-saddle “al-misame’ (see Fig. 7, 7, 
Cat. no. 48) of Al Na’im, in form and structure 
closely related to the combined pack and riding 
saddle of Al Murrah (see Figs. 6,34, 36,60). Both 
have attached ropes and cushions, partly home- 
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made. Details are given in the survey of objects 
in chapter 9. Both belong to the shaddd-type. 


4) The true North Arabian riding saddle al- 
shaddd was also met with among Al Na'im (see 
Fig. 6,6, Cat. no. 47), whereas Al Murrah seemed 
to manage with the combined saddle referred to 
above (see Figs. 5,29 and 6,34). 


Other equipment for the camel: 


a) A rein for riding or for attaching to the 
camel in front. Made of home-made rope, some- 
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times electric wire (see Figs. 4,8, 14, Cat. nos. 99- 
100). 


b) Hobbles and ropes for refractory animals 
which, bound around the bent legs and across 
the neck (Fig. 5,36), lock the camel fast in a 
kneeling position (see Cat. no. 35). 


C) Camel stick used to control the animal — an 
ordinary straight stick or one with a “crook”, 
which can be a thickened fork; also an Indian 
imported bamboo stick was seen (see Figs. 4,8 
and 10,14, Cat. nos. 36-39). 


d) Branding-iron rods for marking animals 
were, as already mentioned, not seen but heard 
of. 


e) Udder covers to prevent suckling, made by 
the women or men of camel hair (see Figs. 4, 12- 
13 and 5,53, Cat. nos. 106-10). 


Sheep and goats 


Formerly sheep and goats were used as milch 
animals by our Al Murrah camp-group, as they 
were still used by other groups, but their impor- 
tance was minimal compared to that of the cam- 
els. The milk was soured in skins and churned 
to butter im’ a: skim (see ‘Cat. no. 61 and 
Fig. 9,43), hung from a tripod (see Cat. no. 43). 
The buttermilk was boiled out, drained in a 
cloth, dried for a couple of days on the roof of 
the tent, and then stored away for later use. This 
was, in brief, a process which we saw in North 
Qatar and which is widespread among cattle- 
and sheep-keepers all over the Middle East but, 
since we did not stay among sheep-keepers for 
any length of time, we have no direct observa- 
tions to record. 


Hunting and collecting 


Hunting was clearly a tradition, but was little 
practised in northern Qatar in 1959. Wild animals 
and other game were no longer common, 
though until recently a wide variety was found, 
mainly in the sandy and rocky interior (see the 
fauna lists in Field 1951: 98 Note 28). Ramzan 
told us about hunting in the old days with flint- 
lock guns; and how they were able to strike a 
light with flint (archaeologists’ findings bear 
witness to this usage (see Cat. nos. 28-30). 

Hunting hounds, salugis were occasionally 
met with in the Al Na'im camps — we were even 
offered a puppy — but we did not see many, and 
never heard of them being used for hunting. 

Most of the bedouins in the North had rifles 
and shotguns, both the small caliber .22 and the 
more common .12. Other bore rifles were also 
seen but were considered by the bedouins, to- 
gether with pistols and revolvers, as part of their 
martial equipment. 

The bedouins of the South were better 
equipped for hunting than the northerners. 
They had shotguns or rifles, which we saw oc- 
casionally hanging in the tents in their typical 
leather (see Cat. no. 170) or canvas covers. But 
we never saw them in use. Among the Al- 
Murrah groups we also saw the saluqis and 
lanner falcons, wakris. The saluqis appeared to 
live an idle life, usually resting somewhere in the 
tent, and not necessarily in the “guest section" 
where the falcons had their place on their stands 
in the sand. The sa/uqis were useless as watch- 
dogs; they were all too mild-tempered, being 
treated very well and petted. In my notes I 
Wrote: 


"The dogs are petted. H. kissed one on the 
head today. After the meal they dash around 
licking up rice and they lick the rice dishes 
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clean every day after the meal. The old man 
gave them dates in lumps from a dish which 
was pushed under the reinforcement strips — 
otherwise they are pretty lean creatures, 
peaceful enough, though occasionally they 
indulge in mild fights with each other. In one 
of the tents there is a black dog which all the 
saluqis are scared of, a real tough and fierce 
nomad-dog, snarls at everyone, it gets water, 
often dishwater, to drink, perhaps several 
times a day, to our knowledge both after- 
noon and evening. The reaction of our So- 
mali interpreter to these dogs is amusing, as 
he abhors them. He repeatedly emphasizes 
that the people here in the camp are far from 
respectable — that they are terrible pigs in the 
way they associate with the dogs." 


One day a large saluqilike dog came to the 
camp and lay all day long a little distance away. 
It did not run away, even though all the dogs, 
even the little black one with the clipped ears 
which was only half its size, tried in vain to chase 
it off. The saluqis of the camp stayed more 
cautiously at a 2 m distance. The dog was, 
moreover, marked with a snip in the ear. When 
it had spent a whole night and a whole day in 
a waiting position it was accepted. It was given 
dates by old Muhammad, and water or milk. And 
Saiyid, who loved hunting, said that he would 
use it for hunting. It was not clear whether they 
would in time return it to its rightful owner. 
While we never saw the bedouins work with 
their hunting hounds, training falcons was a very 
common occupation. In Muhammad bin Jabar's 
camp we observed the feeding and training of a 
falcon (see Figs. 5,46- 7 see also Jette Bang's film 
Bedouins 1962). This was carried out with great 
concentration and almost with affection on the 
part of the falconer. Saiyid and Jabar had brought 





home a hare they had shot. Saiyid tore its skin 
up with his fingers at the back above the tail, set 
the hare on a stick pushed up along the spine to 
the head and held it out horizontally. He then 
removed the hood from the falcon and called 
out *Resbám — Resham’, the falcon's name, to 
arouse it. It swooped down on the hare and was 
allowed to eat from its head. Then Saiyid cov- 
ered up the hare, and the falcon was puzzled as 
to where it had gone. The hood was then re- 
placed, and the same training and eating was 
repeated several times. After a while it realised 
where the hare was gone. Finally the falcon sat 
again on the cuff, and ate with outspread wings 
(Fig. 5,47). 

Hunting was highly esteemed and valued, 
and it was obvious that it had earlier been an 
important addition to the food supply. But this 
it was no longer — for the reason that there was 
too little game. Now the falcons had highest 
priority in their share of the quarry. This applied 
both to animals caught in traps (Cat. no. 57) and 
to leverets which the dogs had taken without 
killing them. The booty was kept in the special 
canvas hunting-bag (see Fig. 5,50, Cat. no. 
124b) which hung inside the tent, and which 
was carried over the shoulder on hunting trips. 
In Saiyid’s bag we saw a living desert jumping 
mouse with crushed hind legs, a shot seagull or 
stone curlew, small birds, a leveret, as well as a 
pair of old ragged wings — which were packed 
around scraps of food for the birds. Large and 
small lizards and monitors were caught and 
hung alive from the camels’ pack-saddles when 
moving camp. We heard no talk of larger game 
while we were there. 

The falcon was also trained in the area near 
the camp, and this took up much of the time of 
two men in particular (see Figs. 5,48-50, Cat. no. 
56a-c). It was not so tame that it could be flown 
without jesses, and it was attached to a long 
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4,16 Pack camel with a covered pack saddle so that it can 
be used as a riding saddle. The cover consists of a dark, 
woven blanket, covered by a saddle bag which yet again is 
covered by a sheepskin with the reverse side upwards. The 
boy is carrying a bisht to put on the saddle. Al Murrah. 


4,17 Woman during camp-pitching on her way to the tent 
carrying the large woman's litter, with its special 
semicircular back-support. Al Murrah. 


training leash. One of the bedouins moved away 
about 10-15 m with the falcon on his wrist cuff, 
manqalab, and removed the hood, while a 
bedouin at the other end of the leash held a 
dead seagull or stone curlew and at the same 
time called the falcon loudly by name. It took 
flight and swooped down on the bird, which it 
was allowed and helped to eat, though still held 
by the loose jesses. 

News of game always caused great excite- 
ment. I remember when Saiyid, out on a hunting 
and training trip with a falcon on his wrist, came 
running home because he had seen a hare. He 
wanted to fetch the iron fall-trap (Cat. no. 57). 
Later they came home with the hare, which was 
stewed in the pot. But that was an exception. 

In contrast to hunting, collecting activities 
were still very important, and culturally highly 
valued, primarily when truffles were to be found 
after the rains in the early spring. 
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During our stay there was a big locust inva- 
sion, and locusts are traditionally prized eating. 
In the North we saw a shepherd boy throwing 
them wingless into the embers of the hearth and 
eating them as snacks. 

Close to Umm al-Ma naturally evaporated sea- 
salt was to be found in holes in the cliffs along 
the coast, “and from here ins former days 
bedouins were able to collect their salt. 

The gathering of firewood and shrubs for fuel 
was still essential, though the scarcity of both in 
northern Qatar as compared to southern Qatar 
was marked in 1959; the widespread use of 
Primus paraffin stoves having clearly reduced 
the importance of fuel gathering both among Al 
Na’im and elsewhere in the North. 

But collecting activities had found new out- 
lets. Flotsam, particularly timber and planks, was 
quite common along the seashores to the north- 
west, and at least one of the Al Na’im living at 
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Umm al-Ma made its collection a sort of special- 
ity (see Fig. 4,19). The wood was probably 
used both for sale and firewood. 

But a more and more prominent feature of the 
daily life of the bedouins was the collecting of 
discards and rubbish from the oil industry and 
from the cities. This is clear from the photo- 
graphs taken in and around the tents, especially 
in northern Qatar. We realized that this collecting 
was systematically organized when the archaeo- 
logical expedition closed its camp, after burying 
its rubbish and waste material. This was dug up 
again by the bedouins of the area for closer 
examination. 

But also in the more traditional and appar- 
ently more “unspoilt” southern Qatar the influ- 
ence of the oil industry's activities was unmistak- 
able. Detonation cable was a favourite material 
for use as guy ropes or lashings for saddles (see 
Figs. 4,14 and 5,69-70, Cat. no. 51). It was also 
in the South that we experienced the pleasure 





4,18 The salugi is particularly well treated in the bedouin 
camps. From Muhammad bin Jabar's camp. Al Murrah. 


and excitement of the hunt for truffles, *fogám". 
This normally consisted of a trot over the area, 
everyone looking for small swellings with a 
break in the flat surface, a sure sign of a truffle. 
The bare feet were used to seek out the truffles, 
and the prize was immediately dug up with 
eager fingers. 


Oasis agriculture 


In Lorimer’s description of Qatar from the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century (see above p. 38) 
we learn that agriculture and gardening along 
the coast are practically non-existent, while date- 
palms are mentioned as being found in some 
few places in the interior, for example at 
Hamalah, where they were looked after by 
bedouins, in addition to three date-groves be- 
longing to the ruling family, one of which was 
newly established. In 1959 we saw that the 
shaykhs were still establishing new date-groves 
and making use of modern techniques, as for 
example modern iron ploughs — admittedly in a 
traditional version — at Umm Salal Muhammad 
CFig. 1,12). We had little contact with agriculture 
and with oases in 1959, but it is worth mention- 
ing that our closest bedouin relation with AI 
Na'im (Husayn bin Ramzan from Murwab) pos- 
sessed a newly established date-grove of 35-40 
trees near his summer encampment at 
Suwaihiliyah. He looked after it himself accord- 
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4,19 Around the Al Na'im camp at Umm al-Ma an immense quantity of driftwood is collected, 
some of which is to be used as campfire fuel. 


ing to the methods and with the implements 
which were in common use both in Qatar and in 
particular in Bahrain (see Fig. 4 20). In the South 
the bedouins practiced no agriculture at all. 


New ways of life 


The abundance of money as a result of oil pro- 
duction was clearly felt throughout Qatar. It was 
a decisive contributor to changing the traditional 
way of life, but I think it true to say that its 
immediate effect was to stabilize nomad life by 
making life more secure for the bedouins. This 
was true both in the North and in the South, 
though differences between North and South 
Qatar were obvious when one visited the camps. 
In the North only old men, women and children 
were to be seen — all the others, men of working 
age and younger, were either employed by the 
oil company, Qatar Petroleum Company, or else 


were away at one of the Qatar government's 
new boarding schools. The remainder received 
a monthly wage paid by the Shaykh of Qatar, 
and no small sum at that, 100-200 rupees a 
month in addition to quantities of bakbsbisb, 
gifts. Such was not the case in the South, where 
each individual tent-hold was much more com- 
plete — above all there were generally men of 
working age, thus securing a more traditional 
way of life. But even here men went to work for 
the oil company, particularly as drivers, whereas 
the absence of boys at state schools was not met 
with or at least was less noticable. 

These bedouin groups had a close connec- 
tion with the ruler in Dohah and to other Al- 
Thani shaykhs (see chapter 10). Webster (1987: 
87f.) also reports this fact. He states that Al 
Murrah had a speciel relation both to the Shaykh 
of Qatar and other Al Thanis, and to the King of 
Saudi Arabia, from whom they received support 
and gifts. In both countries they found employ- 
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ment in the army and the police. Maybe in those 
days they had not progressed to having the same 
systematic subsidized status as, for example, 
we met with among the permanently Qatari- 
resident Al Na’im of the North. In a way it could 
be said that they were both subsidized to con- 
tinue their bedouin life. 

The following biographical description given 
by Ramzan from Murwab in northwestern Qatar 
is thus typical: He was born in Bahrain and lived 
there for 40 years, but when Shaykh Isa died in 
1932 he moved to Qatar. Now he received 200 
rupees or more each month from the shaykh. 
Everyone else in his camp was at work except 
his son Husayn, who received 150 rupees a 


4,20 The bedouin Husayn in his 
date grove at Suwaihiliyah. He 
uses the same methods as the 
settled cultivators of the region, 
in Qatar or in Bahrain. 


month, and an old blind man who got 100 ru- 
pees a month, with 2-300 rupees extra at the 
New Year or on similar occasions. 

In the same camp there were also bedouins 
who had worked for Aramco in Saudi Arabia for 
5 years and were now working for Qatar Petro- 
leum Company. We got the impression that 
Qatari citizens’ took precedence as tar sds 
working for the oil company was concerned, 
and we also heard that one consequence of this 
was that they were not always easy to deal with, 
since they had the right to complain directly 
to the Head of State as his subjects, in con- 
sequence of the traditional patron-client re- 
lationship. 
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4,21 Jabar in Dohah sdq talking 
with his trade partner. 


Another very forthright Al Na'im informant 
related, that this was their country, but they also 
had their homes in Bahrain and in Saudi Arabia 
and they had various sorts of passports. Four years 
ago he had come back from Bahrain, where he 
had spent 6-7 years; before that he had been here. 
Here he received 500 rupees a month, but he 
had just had a letter from Bahrain, telling that he 
would get 500 plus 1,000 for his children if he 
went back there. As far as I understood, he 
intended to go to Dohah to urge the authorities 
there? to raise his salary, as otherwise he would 
leave. He was in a true social bargaining position! 

As one of the government officials told us, 
"The shaykhs keep bedouins as pets; those that 





do not work for the oil company get subsidies 
from the Shaykh in Qatar. On the other hand 
one can say that they exploit the Shaykh, and 
play him off against the other shaykhs who also 
want bedouins around them". 

The original inhabitants of Qatar were 
especially privileged, they alone could get 
work with the oil company. Immigrants, 
particularly Persians, Pakistanis (especially 
Pashtuns or Pathans), Yemenites, and Somalis, 
found jobs as labourers in road and house 
construction. 

In a similar way the whole of the ruling 
shaykh's family received a share of Qatar's 
wealth. In 1959 it was said that the shaykhs, 
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who numbered 72 adults and several hundred 
boys, each received 4-12,000 rupees a month. 

In South Qatar among Al Murrah we heard 
nothing of the receipt of monthly subsidies, only 
gifts. But on the other hand we did get a very 
clear impression of the submissiveness which 
the bedouins showed, not only to the ruling 
shaykh and the other shaykhs but also to gov- 
ernment employees such as the police. 

It is true that they looked after the shaykh’s 
camels, so it is hardly remarkable that they tel- 
egraphed to the ruler via the police (Figs. 8,32- 
3) to ask for permission to move; but they also 
brought him truffles to the palace in Dohah 
when they could get a lift there, and were richly 
rewarded with two bales of the finest Basrah 
dates, with a roll of coconut-fibre rope and with 
a pair of binoculars. However, they also paid 
other courtesy visits to other shaykhs (see chap- 
ter d0). 

In general the bedouins exploited whatever 
opportunities came their way, such as the 
chance of transport for fetching such things as 
water from the police posts (e.g. at Uglat 
Manasir, see Figs. 8,32-4) or for a lift to Dohah. 
Our Land Rover was just such a means of exploi- 
tation, as already mentioned. By this means we 
got the opportunity to visit the guest-houses 
established by the shaykh's palace at al-Rayyan. 
Every single group of tribes in Qatar had its own 
quarters here, to which they could repair and 
live, and be the shaykh's guests. This is one of 
the tangible bonds between a true Arab leader 
and his bedouin followers. 

We have seen how modern developments in 
Qatar, the new abundance of money, and the 


generosity of the ruling shaykh, were changing, 
and at the same time safeguarding, the tradi- 
tional bedouin way of life. The new opportuni- 
ties, which were to a high degree dependent 
upon the shaykh-subject relationship, could also 
be exploited commercially by the bedouins 
themselves. In 1959 we saw this mainly in action 
in the private transport sector, where bedouins 
could be found working not only as drivers 
(after a period of employment with the oil com- 
pany) but also as lorry-owners — a situation 
which is found elsewhere among Arab bedouins 
(see e.g. Chatty 1986). 

In South Qatar we thus met drivers among the 
bedouins and their relatives. But the path of 
progress was most clearly seen when our gentle 
friend Husayn bin Ramzan one fine day bought 
a lorry for 6,500 rupees (approx. 500&), and his 
schoolboy son Rashid was driving it — and on the 
Friday was to transport people from Dukhan to 
Dohah for money. Everyone was enthusiastic — 
it was only four or five years, they told us, since 
they had begun to move their camp by lorry. 


Big changes were under way. 


NOTES: 


! Webster (1987: 123) in his very detailed reporting on the camels 
among Al Murrah only mentions the use of fresh and sour 
milk. Cole (1975) is in line with this. 


? The authorities in question being the chief of police Ronald 
Cochrane, later named Muhammad Mahdi as a converted 
Muslim (Nyrop 1979: 269) and his second-in-command J. 
Briggs. 


CHARTERS 


CAMPS TENTS, AND DAILY ACTIVITIES 


North Qatar: The Murwab camp 
of Al Na'im 


The camps we encountered in northern Qatar in 
1959 were scattered and small, usually consisting 
of from two to three tents, occasionally four to 
six;! and a couple of times single small tents for 
herdsmen were also met with. 

The size of these camps reflected the specific 
conditions of that area, and the opportunities for 
an optimal exploitation of the grazing, made 
possible by the abundant and widespread occur- 
rence of wells.? 

We had good relations with the Murwab camp 
close to the archaeological site where we stayed 
from 27 January to 6 February 1959. The camp 
consisted of seven tents of which three were 
placed more or less in a line and close together, 
whereas the others were some 200-300 metres 
away (see Figs. 5,1,6). The landscape in the 
area was generally very flat, the tents being 
placed on a pebbled surface somewhat raised 
above the clayey hollows. The rains of winter 
and spring would fill these hollows with water, 
the sun of summer would later make them ex- 
cellent pastures. The well, which the govern- 
ment had modernized a few years earlier (see 
Fig. 4,7) lay about 1 km away, and the water 


from it was fetched on donkeys (see Fig. 46) in 
barrel-shaped or rectangular tin containers. 

The tents were arranged in a consistent direc- 
tion with the front facing south, by which is 
meant the side where the entrance or entrances 
and the projecting kitchen area lay. But it was 
not from that side strangers were expected to 
approach. They should come from the back, 
from the northern side, and wait there for a 
reaction from the tents; for a man or a boy to 
come out and receive the visitors, or for the 
women to call out and ask their business? The 
southern side was more private. Here the ani- 
mals were tethered, here the milking and other 
work with the animals took place. 

The camp at Murwab appeared as an irregular 
open semicircle around a large open area south 
of the tents, and this seemed a practical arrange- 
ment, since it was here the livestock were assem- 
bled in the mornings before being driven out 
together to the grazing (see Fig. 5,6 ). The rela- 
tively large distance between some of the tents 
may have been due to a desire to have room for 
the animals around each individual tent. The 
camp held in common the wells and the 
mosque, which, however, was sited almost as a 
private place of worship, just southeast of Tent 
1 (see Fig. 5,2). It was a swept and stone-free 
area, 2.15 m broad, behind a low stone wall 
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5,1 View of the Murwab camp with the four bayt sha'ar tents and the single bayt khids tent. 


which in the centre was furnished with a project- 
ing curved niche, 0.75 m wide and 0.90 m deep, 
the mibrab, pointing towards Mecca. Identical 
mosque-arrangements are known from bed- 
ouins further to the north (see Dickson 1951: 184 
with Fig.) and to the south in Arabia (see Cole 
1975: 65 Fig. 3). Oddly enough we never saw the 
mosque in Murwab in use, though we have heard 
old Ramzan call to prayer, not from the place of 
worship but from the guest-kitchen opening. 
The camps all lay with an east-west axis, stand- 
ing freely and open in the terrain, without any 
form of natural protection. The protection was 
the tent itself, which gave the closed nature of 
the Al-Na'im tents and the other tents of North 
Qatar additional significance. The area in front of 
the tents was not incorporated into the day-to-day 
working space, as was the case in South Qatar (see 
p. 142), except when working with the animals. 


The Al-Na'im camps remained, as mentioned, 
on the same sites for long periods, and were not 
fully functional nomad-camps. In a way they 
were the homes of *part-time nomads", in which 
the men and boys of working age were mainly 
away as wage-earners or at boarding-school, while 
the remainder were subsidized by the Shaykh of 
Qatar. 

The labour supply in the camps was thus 
scarcely sufficient to maintain essential functions, 
and outside labour was therefore hired. In the 
Murwab camp there was thus a hired servant- 
boy of 11-12 years of age, undoubtedly of a 
slave family, his name, Firuz bin Mabruk, being 
typical for an African slave, and meaning *blessed 
precious stone" ^ Later, when the camp was moved 
to Suwaihiliyah, a Baluchi from Makran was hired 
by Tent 1 as a herdsman. In the camp at Umm 
al-Ma there was a servant engaged to fetch fuel 
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5,2 The typical North Qatari tent although this particular 
tent is provided with two kitchen niches. It is Tent | of the 
Murwab camp seen from ESE. A small prayer site or 
mosque, belonging to the tent, can be seen in the 
foreground. The camp has just started to move (6 February 
1959). All the equipment lies in front of the guest and 
men's section of the tent, and in the front part of the 
picture Ramzán's folded iron bed can be seen. 


and water for 60-80 rupees a month, while in the 
neighbouring camp an itinerant teacher received 
a total of 60 rupees a month. 

Cooperation within a camp was shown, as has 
been said, in the case of Murwab in a livestock- 
herding group, and also in other joint projects. 
For example, we observed one day how the 
women from three to four tents went out to- 
gether to collect fuel in the desert. Moving camp 
was also a communal activity, involving, among 
other things, the hiring of a lorry. It was in 








general a job that everyone took part in, old and 
young, men and women, but it was definitely 
the women who had the heaviest work-load 
(see below p. 91 and Figs. 6,1-11 ). 


The Murwab camp will be treated in more detail 
on the following pages with particular reference 
to Tent 1. 

Tent 1 belonged to Husayn bin Ramzan, to- 
gether with his father Ramzan bin Arar Na'im 
and his brother Ali (see chapter 7). Husayn was 
married to Rabi. They had one boy Rashid (14- 


5,3 The location of Tent | on the day after the move. The 
row of stones, which had been used as weight on the side 
cloths, shows the outline of the tent. The curves on the 
south side of the tent show the location of the kitchen 
niches. Stone platforms can be seen inside the tent and 
there are dark-coloured areas, from the animals’ 
excrements, inside and in front of the tent (Fig.5,6). 
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16 years) and three girls Wadhah (11-12 years), 
Shaykhah (6-8 years), and Mariam (2-3 years). In 
addition there was a servant or herd boy Firuz 
bin Mabruk. The tent was the biggest in the 
camp, and the only fivepoled ordinary tent, bayt 
sba'ar (literally: dwelling of goat’s hair), measur- 
ing 16 m in length and 5-5.5 m across (6.5 m at 
the kitchen-niche). It belonged to the most im- 
portant man in the camp. 

The total number in the tent was given as 8- 
10. The son, Rashid, was in boarding-school 
during the week, and brother Ali worked for the 
oil company in Dukhan. 


5,5 The ground-plan of Tent 4 with a circle of stones which 
have been tipped outwards. A trench, seen in the 
foreground, has been dug along the back and east side of 
the tent and joins another trench which leads the water 
away. It also joins a trench running along the front side of 
the tent (Fig. 5,6). The trenches were dug during the heavy 
rainfalls at the end of January and beginning of February, rainfalls 
which flooded low areas. 
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5,4 The ground-plan of Tent 3, the outline of which is 
delineated by a circle of stones. The tent has just been 
dismantled during the process of which the stones are 
removed from the side cloths and pushed a few inches 
away from the tent. The entrance of the guest and men's 
section faces the southeast and that of the family section at the 
western part of the south side of the tent. The fireplace can 
easily be seen within the curved wall ofthe kitchen niche to 
the right (Fig. 5,6). 


The tally of the livestock was: 35-40 sheep 
and goats (1 buck, 16 lambs and kids), 5 camels 
(1 old male, another male, 2 females and 1 foal), 
7 donkeys and donkey foals, 1 cow, 1-2 calves. 

Information concerning the other tentholds is 
limited, but it was clear that at least one male was 
at home throughout the week and that all tents 
belonged to a closely related group, probably of 
the Al Ramzan lineage of Al Na'im (suggested to 
me by Dr Anie Montigny, see Fig. 2,8 ). It is note- 
worthy that the dominant tent-type was three- 
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5,6 Plan of the Murwab camp with the tents (1-6), a prayer site (a), and two toy houses (b-c). Detailed drawings of Tents 
|-4. Surveyed and sketched 8 February 1959 after the camp had moved. 


(A) Large coral stones indicate rings of stone which secure the tent cloth, piles of stone which secure the guy-ropes, the mihrab (cf. Fig. 5,3), and, inside the tents, platforms on which various items are 
placed. (B) Ringed stone circle for churning skins and the like.(C) Flat, round stone with or without pebbles used as a platform on which various items are placed.(D) Dug out fireplace lined with hard- 
bumed clay.(E) Stable area in the open in front of or inside the tents. Dark stains from the sheep and goat droppings.(F) Dungheap of sheep and goat droppings.(G) Hole in the ground from tent poles 
or wooden pegs to which camels and other animals have been tethered.(H) Rope loops for tethering lambs and kids inside the tent.(I) Fuel heap consisting mainly of shrubs from the desert. Usually close 
to the tent opening.(K) Trench used to lead the water away from the tents.(L) Bank surrounding trench in order to protect the central area of the tent from water. 


Tent |: The tethering of two camels has left its marks on the area in front of the tent. Ropes with which lambs and kids were tied are visible inside the tent. 


Tent 2: As in Tent 3 the eastern part of the tent, the guest section, was used as a stable, a feature common amongst bedouins. Notice the extra fireplace in the guest section and, as in the other tents, 
the drain trench. 


Tent 3: Was the only two-poled tent of the Murwab camp and the only bayt khids-type tent. The stable of this tent, which was situated on uneven ground (Fig. 5,4), was also used for fully grown animals. 


Tent 4: Had a most distinctive dugout drain trench with a small bank on the inside where it surrounded the central area of the tent. Tent 5 had a similar central trench. In the western part there was a 
covered former fireplace, either from a former campsite or from a temporary fire (Fig. 5,5). 


Tent 5: Also had a small ‘temporary’ fireplace close to where the milk products were usually stored. 
The cone-shaped heaps of dung founda short distance away from the tents and the occasional sites where camels had been tethered were a common feature. Four large stones, used as supporting comers 
of a square storage platform, were seen in Tent 6. 
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5,7 Drawing of Tent | in Murwab, taken from Count Eigil Knuth's diary in which our evening visit is described (see p. 106 f.). 
The Arabic terminology is from Dickson (1951: 66 ff). Der = door, seng = bed, tæppe = carpet, lam = lambs, vandpibe = 


hookah, gedekid — goat kids, ungdyr — young animals, gifte folks afdeling — family section, stenbunke — pile of stones. 


poled, of which there were 4-6 tents, while there 
was in addition a canvas tent, bayt khids, which 
was here used as an ordinary dwelling (see fig. 
5,1 and chapter 6, p. 154 ). 

The camps at Umm al-Ma, belonging to Nasir 
and his brothers, and the camp of Muhammad 
bin Sultan showed the same features as at Murwab, 
only few of working age were in camp through- 
out the week. In one or in two tents three broth- 
ers were living together, and only one of them, 
Nasir, was at home. He was an important man, 
a nephew of Shaykh Khalid bin Muhammad bin 
Jabar, the leader of Al Na'im, with contacts to the 
state authorities. In one of the small camps an 
itinerant Omani teacher occupied the canvas 
guest tent (also a bayt khids), where he stayed 


and taught the young boy of the family the art 
of reading (Fig. 8,15). These camps must have 
belonged to the Al-Jabar branch of Al Na’im, the 
branch of Shaykh Khalid. 


The daily round for women and men 


The last days of January and the first days of 
February among Al Na’im in Murwab was the 
time just before dairy-work would start in ear- 
nest, after the calving and foaling period. The 
days were marked by a quiet working-rhythm. 
Sheep and goats were taken out to graze, asses, 
cows, and camels were allowed to go freely 
around, while camel-owners with large flocks 
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5,8 Tent | in Murwab drawn in perspective with the ground-plan and the tent poles in their 
right positions and approximate angles. 
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5,9 View from the guest section into the working area of the kitchen in the family section of Tent | in Suwaihiliyah. Rabi, 
the wife, is churning butter accompanied by her daughters, Wadhah and Mariam, 18 March 1959. 
There is an aluminium pot with water in the foreground. 
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5,10 A porous water pitcher in a wooden frame structure, 
containing drinking water. Also used among settled people 
in Qatar and Bahrain. Wadhah is wearing a black woman's 
cloak 'abayah over her girls' clothes, a dress, and a hood, 
bukhnuq. 


(as, for example, those close to Umm al-Ma) had 
their camels grazing in the interior, accompanied 
by a herdsman or the owner himself. The rhythm 
of the day was set by the animals leaving the camp 
in the morning and coming back in the late after- 
noon or evening. The men had a little work with 
the livestock, kids and lambs were beginning to 
make their appearance, but otherwise they were 
mainly busy with external activities such as vis- 
iting or receiving visitors, with coffee-drinking 
and a little food, or with such work as was to 
hand. The women were in general more active; 
they always had things to do in the tents, but 
were also frequently visiting one another. They 
might also leave the camp, for example to bring 
fuel home by donkey, and that could take hours. 
When the livestock came home in the evening 
everyone, men, women, and children, were busy 
getting the animals placed and tethered for the 
night. At weekends the camps received visits 
from family members, from workers with the oil 
company or schoolboys brought home by car. 
We too were given a place in the daily life of 
both the men and the women, and received 
innumerable invitations to almost every tent in 
the area. This was a situation which we later 
found repeated in South Qatar. Every time we 
approached a camp we were immediately in- 
vited into the nearest tent. This hospitality, inci- 
dentally, is supposed to be more prevalent among 
the more egalitarian South Arabian tribal peoples 
than among the more hierarchically organized 
North Arabian tribes, where the invitations usually 
come from the leaders (see Cole 1975: 67). 
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The treatment of milk 


The dairy products which we heard of and saw 
among Al Na'im came from cows, sheep, and 
goats, and comprised: 


halib fresh milk. 

rob ordinary soured milk, the basis for butter-churning. 
laban buttermilk, which comes in two grades, a thicker 
one for further churning and eating(?) and a thinner one 
with higher water content especially for drinking. Both can 
be used for evaporation. 

zibd ordinary butter. 

“deben” clarified butter, where the water has been boiled 
off. 

*yégo(r)t/ yego()t/ yigo(r)f’ curds, obtained by evaporating 
the buttermilk. 

“ish shghol’ the whey, left after the curds have settled. 
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5,11 From the western part of Tent |. The place where 
kitchen utensils and milk products are kept, covered by 
blankets and sacks, close to the opening of the kitchen 
section. Skin bags and other items hang from the tent pole. 
At the centre of the tent there is a rush mat with a Persian 
kelim on top and in the comer people lie asleep, 
enwrapped in quilts, also seen in Fig. 5,12. 





5,12 Western part of Tent |. A 
view towards W and around the 
corner towards NW, with a case 
and chests, and a petrol drum 
used for storing water in the front 
right of the picture. Various pieces 
of clothing hang from a rope tied 
between the central pole and the 
side pole. A braided straw mat, on 
which food is normally served 
(see e.g. Cat. nos. 84-86), is 
hanging from the centre end pole. 
At the centre of the floor, with his 
head towards S, Husayn is asleep, 
enwrapped in a quilt covered by 
an extra blanket. 
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5,13 A coffee-making ceremony is taking place in the guest section of an Al-Na'im tent in Umm al-Ma. The coffee pot used for 


brewing and serving, as well as a tea pot and an aluminium kettle, can be seen around the fireplace. The host is holding the 
coffee roaster (Cat. no. 5a-b) over the shrub-fire. He is wearing a typical North Qatari costume, a European jacket, and a 


woollen Kashmiri head cloth. February 1959. 


The milking of cows, sheep, and goats is wom- 
en’s work and takes place outside the tent. In 
Murwab Husayn’s wife, Rabi, milked a little, but 
it was first in the spring camp in Suwaihiliyah 
(see chapter 7) that we saw how the day was 
completely dominated by dairy work. There was 
milking morning and evening, and we had the 
opportunity to follow the processing of the milk 
in Husayn’s tent (Tent 1), first and foremost the 
actual churning of butter, of which I took a 
sequence of photographs. 


The process starts with the fresh milk, halib, 
being boiled or heated, and later soured by 
standing from morning to evening in the sun, 
becoming a curdled product, called rób. The 
evening before the churning Rabi puts the rób in 
the churning skin together with a little water, 
then she rolls the skin for a short while on the 
ground, and hangs it up. The rób becomes but- 
ter (zibd) and buttermilk (aban), and the la- 
ban becomes “yégo(r J?’ (curds) and whey, “ish 
shgho?’. 
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5,14 Ramzan, from Tent | of the Murwab camp, is sitting 
on his iron bed with a piece of rope he has just finished 
making. He is providing it with a rope loop, using his left 
hand. The rope is tied to his right big toe. The rope will 
most certainly be used to tie kids and lambs. In the 








HE O A foreground there are strips of plant fibre used for making 

















ropes. 


3 OSE, 2 continues shaking the skin while the butter- 
cox, milk is on the fire. 

“After the churning-skin has been shaken 
on the tripod for about half an hour a half pot 
of water is added to the churn, air is pumped 
in with the bellows and then the churn (“sigâ”, 
» |o plur. *esgá?" is tied up again and the shaking 
N al continues. Meanwhile the daughter, Wadhah, 

is busy cleaning a pan with water, while the 
simmering buttermilk is still on the fire. The 


Two churnings took place one after the other, cleaned pan is later used to boil the new 
and I wrote: buttermilk in. When the churning is finished 
the air is let out, and the churning-skin is 


“Already by 7.30 a.m. the churning is in 
process with shaking of the skin, which is 
every now and then opened and a little extra 
water added, after which the servant-boy 
pumps air in for Rabi with the bellows, so 
that the skin is again inflated and tied up ... 

“The buttermilk, full of butter, stands in a 
little pan for some time, after being poured 
out of the skin at the end of the first churning 
[see Fig. 5,20]. — 8.45 a.m. the lumps of but- 
ter are taken up and put in water; they are 
shaped slightly in the hand and put in an 
empty Klim milk-powder tin. The woman 


5,15 The kitchen extension and the door hangings, made of 
sacking, of the guest section and of Ramzan's part of Tent |. 
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5,16 Husayn bin Ramzan is posing for the photograph in 
the kitchen niche of his father, Ramzan's, part of Tentl. He 
is squatting in front of the camel saddle, which is used for 








support while sitting. Husayn is wearing his best clothes, a 
new modern thób (with collar and breast pocket), a cartridge 
belt with bandoleer, and the family cavalry carbine (Royal 
Enfield). 


pressed together and shaken a little in order 
to form the granulated butter into one piece. 
Water is now poured into the skin and the 
diluted buttermilk poured out in several 
pourings. Last of all the butter is poured out 
and quickly pressed together with the hands 
and placed in water. The skin is rinsed out with 
water, which is poured into the buttermilk- 
container. 

“At 9.30 a.m. the new buttermilk is put on 





to boil; that which has just been poured out 
of the churning-skin. A quantity of butter- 
milk, diluted even further with water, is put 








to the right of the back-door for later drink- 
ing. It is the thick buttermilk which is set to 
boil. At 9.40 a little of the whey is spooned 
off, and some new thick buttermilk is added 
to the pan. 

*At 9.55 Rabi is still spooning off; a little 
woven basket with evaporated curds is emp- 
tied out onto a large rice-dish, after the last 
liquid is drained off. The dry curds, *yégo(r)t ", 
are now powdered and mixed with a little 
salt. It is Wadhah who does this, and it is also 
she who lays it out to dry in the sunlight 
falling into the tent (the heat of the day is 
beginning). By 10.15 the buttermilk is fin- 


5,17 Mending a churning skin after it has been soaked in a 
concoction of plant extracts in a pot. The end of the skin is 
closed with leather string and stitched with strings of plant 
material. (Cat. nos. 32 and 61 from South Qatar). 
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5,18 A woman at the butter churn in the Al Na'im camp at Umm al-Ma. 
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The churning of butter in Tent | in Suwaihiliyah, 18 March 
1959. Figs. 5,1 9-27. 

5,19 The wife of the tent, Rabi, at the butter churn which is 
hanging from a guy rope. She is engaged in the first 
churning of the curds which have been in the skin since the 
previous evening or poured into the skin in the morning 
after having been in a pot all night (see also Fig. 5,9). 


lected the droppings in a tin. It was the 
Thursday house-cleaning before the holy 
Friday! The little camel still stands tethered 
most of the day; yesterday evening it got 
some twigs to eat. A little before 11 o’clock 
the kids run into the tent — one jumps over 
the sleeping Husayn. At 11 the first kid is 
tethered, and others lie down. Husayn lies 
with his head to the east and sleeps. Rabi has 
ished with boiling, and is ready to be drained gone to sleep with her head completely cov- 
of excess liquid in the woven basket. ered to the south.” 

“In between the work with the milk Rabi 
has put a skin in a pan of plant-extracts for 
tanning (Fig. 5,17). The milk from the morn- 
ing is standing in a large pan to the right of i 
the kitchen entrance, under a cloth. wal E 

“While this is going on, the whey which has 
been spooned off is poured into a pan in the 
middle of the floor and mixed with water for FT 
the lambs and kids to drink. And when the | fE 
whole process is finished it is amusing to see ; 4 
Wadhah sit like a housewife with her small ; 
brothers and sisters around her and eat dates nos 
and fresh buttermilk. Here in the morning : 
she swept the tent with a branch and col- 

































































5,20 Rabi empties the churning skin. She pours the lumps of 
butter into a pot. The large sooty pot in the background 





























containing a whitish liquid must have been filled with the 
buttermilk from this churning. 
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This was on-the-spot reporting and, as can be 
understood, took place during ramadbán; it be- 
longs with the series of photographs Figs. 5, 19-27. 

The dairy products here described are in gen- 
eral known among Near-Eastern nomads, and 
correspond, by and large, to what is known from 
other bedouins, as can be seen, for example, in 
Dickson (1951: 402), who mentions rauba, 
made of milk which is heated before it is soured, 
and which is then churned and made into butter 
(Dickson gives no name) and laban, buttermilk. 
Rauba is boiled down to “hard chalk lumps”, igt, 
which are dissolved in water in the milkless 
period of the year and drunk as laban. — I am 
inclined to believe that igt is also made from the 


5,22 Rabi is now operating three pots. The large black pot 
has been covered with a vaulted lid. She uses a finjal to pour 


the curdled milk, "rób", or, perhaps more correctly, the 
buttermilk, laban, into the empty churning skin. 
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5,21 Rabi at the same two pots. Using her left hand she 
holds the opening of the churning skin upwards while 
stirring the large pot with the right hand, fishing out lumps 
of butter which are put into the small pot. 


buttermilk, as I saw it (see Weir 1976: 20-1 with 
further references to descriptions of the dairy 
products among bedouins). 


The furnishing and use of the tent 


The tents in North Qatar were marked by con- 
siderable uniformity in appearance and con- 
struction, and they displayed a corresponding 
uniformity in their furnishing and use. This will 
be described in detail on the basis of Tent 1, 
Ramzan’s and Husayn's tent in Murwab, the tent 
which we got to know best, and which will be 
further described structurally in chapter 6 in 
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connection with its striking and erection. In that 
connection a survey will also be made of other 
North Qatari tents and their furnishing, to tents 
of shaykhs, and finally to the South-Qatar tents 
of, among others, Al Murrah. 

Immediately noticeable was that the North 
Qatari tent was closed on all sides (see Figs. 5, 1- 
2 and 6,15-7), i.e. its inner room was com- 
pletely screened off from the outside world, and 
thereby achieved privacy. At the front, the side 
facing south, there were two “unroofed” exten- 
sions of the side-canvas, one in connection with 
the central hearth of the tent, the “kitchen”, and 
another at the east end around the hearth of the 
men’s and guest section, where unmarried mem- 


5,24 Rabi uses the bellows to inflate the churn, the neck 
aperture of which is held tightly by Wadhah to prevent the 
air from running out. 
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5,23 Rabi now pours the rest of the contents into the 
churning skin which is held forward by Wadhah. The pot 
with buttermilk has been placed on the fire, standing on 
two hollow iron rods. 


bers of the family or, as here, the old head of the 
family, Ramzan, and an unmarried son lived. 
These extensions were good functional supple- 
ments to the tent. They preserved the intimacy 
of the tent, sheltered the area around the hearth 
whilst allowing the smoke free escape, and they 
moreover ensured excellent daylight to the 
tent's, which is to say the housewife's, most 
important working place (see Figs. 5,9,19 ff.) 
This double extension was only seen in Tent 1; 
all the others had only one kitchen extension 
(see Figs. 5, 7-8 ), just as was the case in the large 
shaykhs' camps. This feature, together with the 
roominess of the tent as a result of the almost 
vertical and about 1.5 m high side-walls, was and 
is exceptional for North Qatari tents (see for 
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example Montigny 1980: 147 Fig. 75). Conse- 
quently there was no need for any ordinary 
domestic work-space for seated chores in front 
of the tent, which would have involved the 
ground here being swept, or at least kept rea- 
sonably free of stones and animal excrement. 
And that was definitely not the case. For here in 
front of the tent there was at night “open sta- 
bling" of cows and calves, and of the mother- 
sheep and goats, while the milking took place 
here in the daytime (see for example Fig. 5,6 ). 

During the day, the interior of the tent formed 
a single unit, and the woven walls or carpets 
which were used to divide the tent up and mark 
out its separate sections were rolled up (as can 
be seen, for example, in Fig. 5,9 and in the 
shaykh's tent Figs. 10,17-9); but these carpets 
were close at hand, and could be quickly placed 
in position if it should be felt necessary (see also 
Figos 7). 

The tent was apportioned into the following 
sections: to the east the section for unmarried 
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5,25 Rabi with the full and distended churning skin and the 
recently emptied aluminium pot. She is forming lumps of 
butter in an enamel bowl with water after having retrieved 
the butter from the other aluminium pot. 


adult men, which was also the actual men’s and 
guest section (according to Dickson 1951: 70 
and 1983: 61 called raba'a ) with its guest-hearth. 
Access to it from the outside was through a sack- 
cloth curtain just east of the hearth-extension in 
Tent 1. Here lived the family-head, Ramzan, with 
his iron bedstead, its appropriate bedclothes, 
quilted mattress, etc., and his unmarried son Ali 
and half-grown grandson Rashid, when they 
were at home. They slept, as was usual with 
these people, in bedclothes consisting of various 
quilted blankets spread out on the ground. A big 
woven palm-leaf mat covered the ground by the 
bed and in front of the hearth (see Fig. 5,12 and 
Cat. nos. 84-86).This section had normally only 
few furnishings. There was a Persian kelim to sit 
on, and at the back stood Ramzan's tin box or 
chest of galvanized sheet iron with flower deco- 
rations painted on the top and front and fur- 
nished with a European padlock. By the fire- 
place the equipment was likewise meagre; for 
the preparation and serving of coffee or tea 
utensils were borrowed or handed in from the 
main “kitchen”, (see p. 111); water on the other 
hand appeared always to be on hand, it could 
be in the biggest of the cylindrical lidded alu- 
minium pots (see Fig. 5,9), or as ‘scem vin 
Suwaihiliyah in a clay pot placed in a wooden 
frame (see Fig. 5,10), a feature commonly met 
with among sedentary people in Bahrain and 
in Qatar. By the little-used fireplace was 
Ramzan’s fine camel riding and pack saddle 
with its canvas cushions, a joy to the eye and 
used to sit on and lean against when relaxing 
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5,26 Rabi with the buttermilk pot 
at a slow boil and three pots and 
an enamel bowl in front of the 
suspended churning skin. 


5,27 In the sharp sunlight of the 
kitchen opening, Wadhah is spread- 
ing the granulated curd, "yégo(r)t", on 
a large aluminium tray where it will 
be left to dry. 
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5,28 View of Muhammad bin Jabar's Al-Murrah camp. 
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5,29 Al-Murrah camp at al-Wugbah in South Qatar, Muhammad bin Jabar's group. The tents in a slightly 
curved row are, starting from the front, Tents |, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


(Fig. 5,16). And finally, there was a waterpipe. 
This part of the tent occupied the two first sec- 
tions divided by a transverse row of tent-poles, 
and it continued past the second row of poles 
into the third section, the area for the kids and 
lambs, which ended at the curtain or the place 
of the curtain at the third row of tent poles. The 
small or relatively newborn kids and lambs which 
were to be weaned or to be taken especial care 
of were tethered on a rope towards the front 
side (see Figs. 5,6 and 6,2). It may have been 
special to this tent that the dividing curtain was 


put in the middle of the tent, and not at the 
second row of tent poles. 

The men’s and guest section, or the guest- 
tent, bayt khids, where it existed, was the formal 
reception place into which visitors were es- 
corted after being invited or persuaded to take 
coffee or a meal. The rites of hospitality are 
taken very literally — friendliness towards guests 
is quite simply incomparable, and we felt as 
though they competed in inviting us. The cer- 
emonial of hospitality and the serving of food 
was always in the charge of a somewhat older 
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5,30 Plan of Muhammad bin Jabar's Al-Murrah camp at al-Wugbah in South Qatar, Tents |-5. 
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5,31 Diagram of Muhammad bin Jabar's camp, the relative location of Tents |-7, and the genealogical and marital 
ties which interlink the individual tent-holds. 


man of the household or of the host himself. The (see Figs. 5,13,44, cf. Dickson 1951: 195ff., 
brewing of coffee started as soon as everyone Webster 1987: 169, and many others). At other 
had taken his seat, and always followed the times we would be offered the sweet milk-and- 


same pattern, whether in North or South Qatar; almond concoction halwa, attractively coloured 
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with turmeric, and served with an enamel bowl 
of buttermilk, or perhaps only dates with coffee 
or buttermilk. During ramadbán the fast was 
broken in the evening, after a short call to 
prayer, by the serving of dates and curdled sour 
milk, probably *yégo(r)", with melted butter 
poured over — an excellent dish. 

We were several times guests at an evening 
meal in the Murwab camp. My diary tells of an 
evening in Tent 2 in a completely screened off 
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guest-section: “Hungrily, without preliminary 
hand-wash or prayer, everyone threw them- 
selves upon the food — the host first. Wonderful! 
A one-night-old lamb seasoned with pepper, 
lying on an enormous dish with loose rice. In 20 
minutes everything was gone.” The participants 
were seven adult men, mainly from the neigh- 
bouring tents in the camp, one half-grown 
schoolboy from here, and a guest of honour 

















5,32 Plans of Tents |-4 in Muhammad bin Jabar's camp showing the tent poles and guy ropes, the course of the side cloths, and 
the location of partition walls. The walls are indicated with the same wave line as is used for the extended windscreens of the 
side cloth. Heaps of stocked food items and clothes, which divide the tents into sections, are also indicated. In the case of Tents 
|, 2, and 4 larger artefacts, such as a watering trough, a container for kitchen utensils, and a box with coffee pots are shown, 
and in Tents 3 and 4 the location of the pack saddles are indicated. 
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from outside the camp, in addition to us two 
ethnographers. A rare event like this must be 
shared with neighbours! In the notes I record 
somewhat critically “washing only after eating”. 
At the time I was very surprised that there was 
no washing before the meal, though there was 
certainly no lack of water. Later, having met with 
the same habit other places, I have interpreted it 
as a phenomenon of modernization, a diminish- 
ing significance of traditional virtues, a sign that 
modern times were also coming to North Qatar. 

Another day we were all, archaeologists and 
ethnographers from the Danish camp, invited to an 
evening meal in Tent 1. It was the evening before 
the camp was to move. Of that evening Count Eigil 
Knuth writes in his diary (1959: 202-4): 


5,34 Plan of the course of the side cloths, camp of the two 
Rashids, Al Murrah. (see also Figs. 6,68-9) 
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5,33 Plan of the strips of cloth used in the velums as seen 
from the east. Tents 1-4 in Muhammad bin Jabar's camp. 
Widths in cm. 


“By the light of electric torches we cross the 
Murwab plain in small groups and assemble 
at Husayn's tent. It was very big inside, held 
up by a centre-line of 7 posts (round), which 
divide it into 6 sections. A smell of sheep and 
goats, petroleum and wood-smoke meets you 
as you enter. The sheep and goats lie teth- 
ered in the two middle sections to long ropes, 
and they lie quite still. Ramzan's sleeping- 
place — a real iron bedstead — stands at the 
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5,35 ‘Layout of an Al-Murrah tent and division of domestic 
space’. (From Webster 1987: 175 Fig. 9.) 


east end of the tent, on the border between 
sections 1 and 2, just within the one door. It 
is the dwelling of the unmarried, and section 
2 just in front, with a carpet on the ground, 
is the guest-hall, where we are seated on a 
rolled-up carpet. On the bed sits the old 
grandfather, Ramzan, with a grey beard and 
seemingly sightless eyes, draped in blankets 
of various colours and wearing on his head 
a turban-like Kbufi and a white Agal. Behind 
him half-lies his grandson Rashid, who works 
in Dukhan. He is wearing a blue Abba and a 
little red-embroidered skull-cap. In one of 
the alcoves [i.e.: kitchen niches] sits his father 
Husayn (Ramzan’s son) and smokes the 
waterpipe, holding the tube above the jar 
with his outstretched left arm as though he 
was playing a harp. The curtain in the centre 
of the tent, which divides off the western half 
where the married people live, is rolled up, 
so that we can look into it. Here too — in the 
first section (no. 4) — there are sheep and 
goats, and another hearth-alcove, in which 
the fire suddenly blazes up, illuminating the 
sitting children and women, and the first baby 
animals beyond. Through the opening above 
the hearth-alcoves we can see the stars of the 
sky. Outside the tent, close up against the 
south side, lie the older sheep and goats, and 
Ramzan’s camels. We can talk a little English 
to Rashid, but he is very taciturn. Otherwise 
the conversation goes by way of Muhammad 
in French, and Klaus can already say quite a 
lot in Arabic. I sit and think that the interior 
— apart from the colourful costumes — with 
the sheep and goats indoors corresponds to 
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our Danish farmhouses in the 16th century, 
and probably also to the atmosphere in the 
Viking settlements in Greenland. Before 
Husayn lights his waterpipe he makes tea, 
crushing the cardamom in his mortar with 
undoubtedly deliberate extra small strokes 
on the edge, so that it rings like the finest 
bell. By ten o’clock we found it proper to say 
thank-you and make our way over the 
Murwab plain back to our tented camp ... 
The evening temperature 9.5°C.” 
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It was an evening full of atmosphere in the midst 
of the family, where the wife and the young girls 
kept themselves in the background near the 
kitchen-hearth, though in fact less than I had 
expected. We got a vivid impression of how 
closely animals and human beings lived together 
at this important time of the year, when the 
young are born and they and the slightly older 
beasts are in need of care and warmth. We liter- 
ally felt this upon our own bodies, with their 
heads and bottoms around us, and with their 
nightly errands — or, as the notes express it: “Kids 
and lambs pissed and pushed their bottoms into 
our faces”. “Unfortunately”, I wrote, “the pastoral 
idyll and the absolute silence was disrupted by 
the hiss of the primus for making the coffee”. It 
was here in the guest-section that we made our 
tape-recordings, to the vast amusement of old 
and young, whom we got to sing for us; and it 
was here that old Ramzan lived and had his 
working space, although he had few tasks to do. 
We saw him, for example, braid rope (Fig. 5,14), 


5,36 Partial view of Muhammad 
bin Jabar's Al-Murrah camp at al- 
Wugbah with Tent 3 in the 
foreground. The partition walls 
are visible in this picture. 

There is a camel with 

a hobble around its legs 

in front of the tent. 


perform the ritual washing and call to prayer. It 
was also here, and just in front, that Ramzan and 
Husayn allowed themselves to be photographed 
after they had dressed according to their station 
(see Figs. 5,16 and 9,122). In other words, this 
section for the old, the unmarried, and the guests 
was the place where special male events took 
place, and where meetings and discussions were 
held. You did not enter automatically though, 
but waited until you were invited. If necessary 
you could call from a distance. But most bedouins 
knew each other already, and those from the 
same camp could come and go into and around 
the tents as they pleased. After Jette Bang and I 
had learned to know the people there were 
scarcely any restrictions to our actions or move- 
ments, and the tent became for us a unity as it 
was normally, with the partition-rugs drawn up. 

The family half of the tent or rather the wom- 
en’s quarters of the tent (according to Dickson 
1951: 70 and 1983: 61 styled mubarram ) began 
with the kitchen section, while the final section 
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5,37 Vent 2. Look into the 
western part. Al Murrah. 








5,38 Tent 2 viewed from the open southern side in a sandy and undulating landscape. On the right, in the guest and men's 
section, the master of the tent, Jabar, is mending a water container made of the rubber tube of a car tyre. His son is watching. 
A leather cradle is hanging from the front tent pole in the partition to the next section and a leather bag is hanging from the 
central pole. Jabar's wife is seen carrying loads. The division into the final (western) section is formed by loads and sacks. From 
the far south of Qatar. Al Murrah. 


was the “stall” for the young animals. In other usual. It was a shallow rounded hole dug some 
Murwab tents the “stall” was in the guest-section, 10 cm deep into the ground and lined with a 
as can be seen from the dung heap in Tents 2 layer of clay, which through use had become 


and 3 (Figs. 5,4,6 ). Here the hearth was, as was solidly hard fired. Pots and pans were placed on 
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5,39 Tent 2 seen from the southwest on the same day. The equipment comprises the loads described above, a water container 
made of rubber tube hanging from a tripod used for supporting a churn, a leather camel watering trough, and various wooden 
containers for kitchen utensils. Most of the utensils are in the western end of the tent as is common with bedouins (Fig. 5,35). 
This was, however, not normally so in this particular Al-Murrah camp. 
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5,40 The guest and men's section of 
Tent 4. Two women are sitting in 
front of the tent working with a 
spindle and a plain weave loom. 
Notice how the distaff is firmly 
held under the elbow. The division 
between the sections was more 
flexible in other tents, such as the 
three-generation tent, and women 
would often work in front of the 
men's section. Al Murrah. 


two iron rods when cooking, and in the kitchen 
"corner" all the necessary equipment was kept 
Cig, 5,2): 








Further towards the west followed two more 
sections for the family. Along the sides of the 
tent were the stores: next to the kitchen opening 
at the front side was the store-place for kitchen 
utensils and products, and in a sheet-iron chest 
the dried *yégo(r)ü was kept in a bag (see 
Fig. 5,11). At the far end on a built-up *stone- 
platform" of small and big stones were the trans- 
port bags, various stores of clothing, etc., and 
just around the corner at the rear side were three 
sheet-iron chests lined up, and then within the 
next pole-section on a higher stone platform 
followed the store of dates in ordinary plaited 
bags of palm-leaf construction (see Fig. 5,12). 
From the central tentpole at the very end of the 
tent hung a circular plaited mat (see Fig. 5,4 ) of 
the type used for serving meals on big round 
metal trays. This part of the tent was mat-covered, 
unlike the parts of the tent where animals were 


5,41 Brokhmah is spinning behind the extended wind- 
breaker made of the side cloth, demarcating the kitchen of 
the ‘guest section’ in Tent 4. Al Murrah. 
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5,42 The three-generation Tent 3, inhabited by Old Muhammad bin Jabar and his wife, their sons, Saiyid and Ali, and their 
families. The tent is seen from the south, revealing the divisions of the tent (Fig. 5,32). Al Murrah. 


usually kept. But no part of the tent could be 
said to be completely free of animals, as could 
be clearly seen everywhere. 

To the west in this part of the tent was the 
wardrobe, and dresses, bisbts and ‘abayahs, wo- 
ven bags, etc. hung on a rope between the first 
centre pole and the first rear-side pole (see 
Fig. 5,12). In the two first sections the family 
proper slept and in the next the boy servant (see 
Figs. 5, 7-8 ). 

The whole arrangement within the tent corre- 
sponded closely to that of other and often smaller 
tents, except that these had no permanent guest 
section. In these tents the eastern end started 
with the stall (see Fig. 5,6 Tents 2 and 3), fol- 
lowed by the kitchen, and so on according to the 
lay-out presented here. 

In some of the small tents, a guest or outsid- 
er's part existed to the east and I have occasion- 
ally seen that the front sidecloth was left open 


and in this way the opening took the place of the 
hearth described above (Fig. 5,13 ). 

The family-half of the tent is very definitely 
the women’s domain and, as has been said, is 
rendered completely private when people are 
present whom one does not know well, or 
whom one wishes to show particular and time- 
honoured respect by dividing them off from the 
family and receiving them in the guest-section or 
guest-tent. For it is, I assume, out of considera- 
tion for the guests that one refrains from inflict- 
ing upon them the private life of the home and 
family. 

The above description gives us the impression 
that, normally and as applying to Tent 1, the family 
and the guest sections formed a single unity, also 
as regards the animals and their nightly accommo- 
dation there. The same was true by day, when the 
youngest kids were tied to a tether all day, and also 
received their food there. 
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5,43 A look into the central section (the family section) of 
Tent 3. Old Muhammad is repairing a funnel and Saiyid is 
making a rope which is fastened to a tent pole in the 
background. The rope is used for lashing loads during 
transportation. The saluqi lies next to Muhammad and the 
falcon is standing out in the open. Behind it, in the sand, 
there is camel dung from a fireplace. Al Murrah. 


All women's work took place in the family 
section of the tent, first and foremost the daily 
kitchen-work, with the preparation of food and 
at this time of year the work of making dairy 
products. It was also here that the herd boy 
Mabruk sat and toasted locusts and truffles in the 
embers of the hearth, before eating them. Here, 
too, the women's work of weaving, sewing, mend- 
ing of clothing, tanning of leather, sewing and 
mending of leather sacks was carried out (see 
Fig. 517 y. 

Only in one tent, Tent 6, did we see the 
remains of a horizontal loom, i.e. one of the kind 











used for weaving tent cloth, saddle bags, etc. It 
had been placed towards the western end and 
centrally in the tent's longitudinal direction, thus 
crossing the area where the family normally 
sleeps. In other tents we saw evidence of weav- 
ing, e.g. we saw its results, rugs and camel bags 
in Tent 1 (see Figs. 9, 103-4). As this tenthold 
owned considerable livestock, they had the raw 
materials themselves, though evidently weaving 
in 1959 was a craft on its way out. In the 1980s 
however, it was, according to Dr Montigny, still 
quite common (see Figs. 9,87-90 ). 


5,44 The pitching of the tent had hardly finished before the 
master of the tent dug out a fireplace in the sand, collected 
dried twigs and kitchen utensils from the basket and went 
ahead with the coffee ceremony. The partition in the 
background is similar to that of Figs. 6,62-63 from the two 
Rashids' Al-Murrah group in South Qatar. 


nei 
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Part of the work with the animals also took 
place within the tent. For example, whey was 
poured into a pan in the middle of the floor and 
mixed with water for lambs and kids to drink 
when they came in, as told above; they also 
received barley grain to eat. Older animals could 
also barge into the tent and were sometimes 
seen there eating dates, before they were driven 
out and tethered. 

It is no wonder then that the tents in Murwab 
and North Qatar were swimming in droppings, 
also when one considers the fact that they stood 
for a very long time on the same sites. In the 
South it was very different, partly because camps 
were pitched for a shorter time, and partly be- 
cause they stood on beautifully clean sand. 





5,45 Jabar returns to camp after a 
search for the pack camels. He 
carries the gun with him in case he 
should come across any game. 
The binoculars, a gift from the 
Shaykh of Qatar, are useful for 
both purposes. Al Murrah. 


There was one surprising fact which has to be 
mentioned and stressed once more, and that was 
the lack of any dogs in the camps, and that no 
ordinary shepherd dogs were encountered. This 
made the movements of strangers very much 
easier. 

When the Murwab camp was abandoned, we 
had the opportunity to examine the site and 
make sketches of the remains. That gave us 
essential information on the interior arrange- 
ments as well as on the use of the surrounding 
space for the animals (see Tent 1: Fig. 5,3, Tent 
3: Fig. 5,4, and Tent 4: Fig. 5,5, as well as the 
plans: Fig. 5,6 ). 
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South Qatar: 
The bedouin camps and the Al Murrah 
camp of Muhammad bin Jabar 


Life in South Qatar was of a very different char- 
acter from that of North Qatar. As has already 
been stated, the bedouins here belonged to the 
groups which had adapted to life in the great 
sand-deserts of South Arabia, where the camel is 
the indispensable transport-animal and supplier 
of milk, wool, leather, dung for fuel, and much 
more which makes life possible here. To this 
picture must also be added contact with oasis 
areas and the sZqs of the towns, from which the 
bedouins acquire important and valued prod- 
ucts. In the course of the year these bedouins 


5,47 The falcon is eating the hare during Saiyid's training in 
Tent 3. Al Murrah. 





5,46 Training a falcon in the guest and men's section of 
Tent 3. The lanner falcon has just swooped down upon the 
hareskin which is held on a stick by Saiyid. Al Murrah. 


could encompass long migrations into the sands. 
They came to Qatar first in late winter and early 
spring to take advantage of the good grazing, 
and they stayed until well into April, when they 
moved south again to pass the heat of summer 
almost as permanent settlers near wells in Saudi 
Arabia or Abu Dhabi. There they lived partly in 
huts, called barasti or arisb, built of palm-leaf 
material, and at this time of year they were as- 
sembled in large groups based on family rela- 
tionship. In contrast to this the winter and spring 
was characterized by groups of small camps. 
The bedouins which we got to know in South 
Qatar were from three camps of Al Murrah, one 
of which became our habitual stopping-place in 
February and March, as well as a few camps of 
Al Awamir and Al Manasir, all of whom belong 
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to the desert bedouins of South Arabia. In addi- 
tion we met with Bani Hajir, who were more 
localized to Qatar than the others. 

The camps consisted of from two to seven 
tents in closely related kinship groups, thus in 
type and extent resembling those of North 
Qatar; but as already stated they differed from 
the latter in being fully functional nomad camps. 
The individual tentholds were in general up to 
strength, with men of all ages and with children 
and youths. No one was at boarding-school, 
although a few of the men were away engaged 
in other work, for example as drivers, either in 
Saudi Arabia or in Qatar itself. This allowed them 
to maintain the intensity of labour involved in 
the traditional migratory life, especially in the 
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5,48 Training of a young falcon close 
to the camp. After having moved 
12-15 m away, Saiyid removes the 
hood from the falcon’s head. Hamid 
shouts its name and swings a dead 
seagull or stone curlew around in 
the air. This incites the falcon which 
flies directly towards the 'prey' and 
catches it in the air. Al Murrah. 


late winter and spring. It was a good time of 
year, without any great problems with heat and 
water, with good grazing, an abundance of fuel 
and particularly of milk; and there was, as some- 
thing especially prized, both truffles and the 
possibility of hunting. These were the considera- 
tions the bedouins stressed as attractions influ- 
encing their decisions to come to Qatar, and the 
reason they gave for their frequent movements. 


Muhammad bin Jabars camp and kin 


The camp with which we established the closest 
acquaintance was that of Muhammad bin Jabar. 
It was entirely devoted to camel-breeding, and 
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5,49 The falcon is devouring its 'prey', the dead bird, helped by Hamid and eagerly observed by Saiyid and his eldest 
daughter. In the foreground, next to Hamid, lies his canvas hunting bag. 
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one of the reasons for this was that they looked 
after the ruler of Qatar’s, Shaykh Ali’s, camels in 
addition to their own. Like other small camps we 
met, they had been sheep and goat-breeders, 
but they had stopped some years ago because of 
disease in their flocks. 

Muhammad bin Jabar’s camp consisted in the 
beginning of the spring of 1959 of seven tents, 
of which two lay a little apart from the others. 
The remaining five tents lay close together, and 
always in the same sequence during the time, in 
February and March, that we followed the camp. 
In six of the tents the male head of the family 
was the descendant of one of three brothers, so 
that the camp was a fine example of a localized 
residential patrilineal segment. At the four camp- 
sites which we came to know the five tents of 
the camp lay in a somewhat crooked line about 
60-70 m long (see Figs. 5,28-30), as part of the 
arc of a large circle. On the diagram (Fig. 5,31) 
the placing of the individual tents can be seen in 
relation to each other, with their connections by 
descent and by marriage. Centrally in the camp 
lay Muhammad bin Jabar's large tent (Tent 3), 
with the only genuine three-generation ex- 
tended family, consisting of the old camp-chief 
and his wife, their two youngest sons and their 
wives, one of them with children. On either side 
the camp-leader, called Sbaba, which means 
The Old One, was flanked by his two older sons 
in Tent 2 and Tent 4, and then in Tent 5 and Tent 
7 he had two daughters married to sons of his 
brothers. The inner genealogical connection in 
the camp was further emphasized and strength- 
ened by the fact that these marriages were ex- 
change-marriages, insofar as sisters of the family- 
heads in Tent 5 and Tent 7 were married to their 
patrilineal cousins in Tents 4 and 3 respectively. 
We had thus in this little lineage-based camp 
four FaBrDa-(fathers brothers daughter—)mar- 
rages with double daughter/sister exchange, 
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the most consistent endogamous form of mar- 
riage which can exist in a patrilineal society. 
Apart from the camp-leader’s tent, the tentholds 
here named consisted first and foremost of nu- 
clear families, in one case extended to include 
the wife's mother, ie. a matrilateral grand- 
mother. But in the camp there were also two less 
complete tentholds: Tent 1 with two unmarried 
brothers and their mother. If my information is 
correct, the placing of this tent beside Tent 2 was 
entirely understandable and consistent, since the 
closest, admittedly uterine, connections were to 
it, the mother being, it was said, a sister to Jabar, 
the head of Tent 2, and thus a daughter of the 
Old One in Tent 3, in other words a full member 
of the little patrilineage. A further consideration, 
though somewhat less certain, was that the wife 
in Tent 2 was a daughter of the deceased hus- 
band Muhammad (Mursal) in Tent 1. The con- 
nections to him were in any case patrilineal, but 
at some greater distance! Finally there was Tent 
7, where a temporarily divorced man, a younger 
brother to the man in Tent 6, lived alone with his 
mother, who was the widow of Jarallah of the 
senior three-brother group. Tents 6 and 7 thus 
belonged genealogically through the father's 
line to the camp nucleus. To round off the pic- 
ture it should be added that in this three-brother 
generation there seems also to have been 
FaBrDa-marriages, Muhammad bin Jabar's wife, 
for example, being undoubtedly his patrilateral 
first cousin (FaBrDa). But the material of genea- 
logical and marital relationships is unfortunately 
not complete enough to go into further details. 

The group of tents was thus a very close 
family group of six tentholds descended from a 
group of three brothers, plus a seventh — 
patrilineally related — tenthold, connected to the 
main group by a close uterine and agnatic bond. 
The descent-based bonds were strengthened by 
a number of patrilateral parallel cousin marriages 
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5,50 Saiyid with his lanner falcon on the cuff of the left hand while feeding it with the ‘prey’. Notice that he is dressed in his 
finest clothes whilst training the falcon. 
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within the group. The nucleus of the camp was 
the camp-leader Muhammad bin Jabar and his 
wife, their four sons and their wives, and two 
daughters married to  patrilateral cousins 
(FaBrSo), to which should be added still another 
daughter married in the camp. The eldest son, 
Jabar bin Muhammad, acted by the side of his 
old father as the camp-leader. 

This predominant form of marriage, the so- 
called patrilateral parallel-cousin marriage, is not 
confined to these bedouins. It is the favourite 
and the most common marriage form in Arabia 
and many other Middle Eastern societies (cf. 
Granquist 1931 and 1935; Murphy & Kasdan 
1959; Selmer 1986, et al.). 

In the situation presented here there are re- 
minders of conditions noted among East Afghan 
nomads, where FaBrDa-marriages arranged by a 
group of brothers are deliberately used to con- 
solidate and delimit a descent-segment, which in 
the following generations gradually establishes 
itself through continued arranged endogamic 
preference as an independent patrilineal lineage 
group (see Ferdinand 1978 and 1982). 

There will now follow a survey of the compo- 
sition and possessions of the individual 
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5,5] The salugi hounds have 
gathered with their masters 
around a new fireplace, where 
coffee is being prepared after 
the migration is over. Al Murrah. 


tentholds of the camp. In conjunction with it the 
reader is referred to the diagram Fig. 5,51. 


Tent |. Head Hamid bin Muhammad (Mursal) 


Two men and their mother in a two-poled tent. 


Father, Muhammad (Mursal) dead — mother, 
Nurah (?) was sister to Jabar of Tent 2. Two 
unmarried sons: Hamid and Abdullah bin Mu- 
hammad (Mursal). 

The latter had worked in Saudi Arabia as a 
contact agent, partly paid by the Shaykh of 
Qatar; he now worked as a herdsman, looking 
after the camels. 

During our stay they were visited by the 
mother’s sister, Wadhah (yet another daughter of 
the camp-leader) from Rayyan near Dohah to- 
gether with her two sons, Ali bin Hamid and 
Hamid bin Rashid, being half-brothers, in a ram- 
shackle Chevrolet taxi driven by the eldest son, 
Ali. The visitors belonged to Al Murrah who 
lived near the Ruler of Qatar and worked for 
him. In dress they were Dohah-affected, and the 
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sons had no direct bedouin-experience. They 
took part in several camp-movements with their 
own car. 


Possessions: 

Camels: 5-10 in the camp, in all 20 (belonging 
to Hamid), though according to other informa- 
tion in all 49 belonging to both brothers. 
Dogs: 2 saluqis 

Falcons: 1 


Tent 2. Head Jabar bin Muhammad 


Man, wife and four children in a two-poled tent. 


Jabar bin Muhammad (oldest son from Tent 3) 
married to Baynah bint Muhammad, from 
Muhammad (Mursal)’s group (Tent 1). The two 
eldest of the children, the daughter Nurah of 12- 
13 years and the boy Hamid of 11 years, took 
part in the work of the camp. There were also 
*Mófelhah" of 3-4 years and her baby sister of 4 
months. Jabar had been married before and had 
had ten children, of whom only four survived. 


Possessions: 
Camels: 50 
Dogs: 1 saluqi 


Falcons: none 


Tent 3. Head Muhammad bin Jabar 


Three generations, the old camp-leader (ra ‘is ) 
and his wife, two sons with their wives and two 
children, further a herdsman, living in a three- 
poled tent. 


Muhammad bin Jabar (Shaba, meaning “The 
Old") and his wife Zahaya (Saya) bint Hamid, 
were closely related, probably patrilateral first 
cousins, i.ee. she was his FaBrDa. Living with 
them were the two youngest sons, Saiyid and 
Ali. The former of these was married to a 
FaBrDa, Jarallah's daughter Bekhitah, whose 
brother Hamid in Tent 6 was married to Saiyid's 
sister Baynan in an exchange-marriage. They 
had two small children, the boy Jueban and the 
girl Bayjuh, who was her grandfather's spoiled 
favourite. The wife of Ali, Safiyah, was pregnant. 
The herdsman Ali bin Salem bin Murharival from 
Bani Hajir was a hired help. 


Possessions: 

Camels: 50 belonging to Shaba 
20 belonging to Saiyid 
15 belonging to Ali 

Dogs: 2 saluqis 

Falcons: 1 


Tent 4. Head Hamid bin Muhammad 


Man, wife, and two sons, in addition to a herd- 
girl, in a two-poled tent. 


Hamid bin Muhammad was Muhammad bin 
Jabar's (from Tent 3) second son, and was mar- 
ried to Gumzah bint Hamid, his FaBrDa in a 
double FaBrDa exchange-marriage, insofar as 
her brother Muhammad bin Hamid in Tent 5 was 
married to her husband's sister. The sons were 
Jabar bin Hamid of about 7 years and Ali. 

In the tent there also lived a more distant 
relative, the orphaned herd girl Brokhmah, who 
was very active in the daily work. While we were 
there Gumzah's dropsical mother was on a visit, 
brought by camel. 
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Possessions: 
Camels: 27 
Dogs: 1 


Falcons: none (?) 


Tent 5. Head Muhammad bin Hamid 


Man, wife, and two children together with the 
wife's mother in a two-poled tent. 


The tenthold was established through a FaBrDa 
exchange-marriage: the husband, Muhammad 
bin Hamid, was married to  Nurah  bint 
Muhammad from Tent 3, and his sister Gumzah 
was married to Hamid bin Muhammad in Tent 4. 
There were two sons, one of 6-7 years, the other 
a cradle-age infant. Nurah's blind mother also 
lived there. 


Possessions: 

Camels: 40 

Dogs: 1 black watchdog 
Falcons: none 


Tent 6. Head Hamid bin Jarallah 


Man, wife, and two boys in two-poled tent. 


The husband, Hamid bin Jarallah, was married to 
his FaBrDa, Baynah bint Muhammad from Tent 
3, in an exchange-marriage, his sister Bekhitah 
being married to Saiyid bin Muhammad (in Tent 
3). His mother lived in Tent 7. The boys, Bakhut 
and Jarallah, were respectively 4 and 2 years of 
age. 

In the tent there was in addition a herdsman, 
Bakhit bin Muhsen, a cousin of Jabar bin Jarallah 
bin Hamid of Tent 7, probably on his mother's 
side. 
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Possessions: 
Camels: 35 
Dogs: none 


Falcons: none 


Tent 7. Head Jabar bin Jarallah 


Two adults in a two-poled tent. 


Jabar lived together with his mother Nurah, the 
father, Jarallah being dead. Jabar was divorced 
from his young wife, who was in another camp 
with her parents, after having struck her mother- 
in-law during a quarrel. She was pregnant for the 
first time, and he wished to marry her again. As 
divorcees they could not live together. 


Possessions: 
Camels: 10 
Dogs: none 


Falcons: none 


From this survey it can be seen that Tent 3, 
belonging to the camp-leader, was not only the 
largest tent physically but also in number of 
inhabitants. It was an excellent example of a 
three-generation tenthold, with three married 
couples of two generations, a hired herdsman, 
and two small children, with more on the way. 
It also shows that each of the resident sons 
owned his own camels. Presumably this tent- 
hold was due for an imminent division, with the 
moving-out of the elder of the sons. The other 
tentholds consisted of nuclear families, or fami- 
lies extended with a resident mother, i.e. two to 
three adults and two to four children, some with 
a hired herdsman or herd girl. 

An attempt has been made to assess posses- 
sions in the form of livestock of the individual 
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5,52 Brokhmah sits on a salugi 
while spinning. Shows the close 
relationship between saluqis 
and their masters. 


tents, but the number given varied. For example, 
we were informed that the camp looked after 
150 camels belonging to Shaykh Ali, so that the 
camp had in all 449 camels. But other estimates 
were that the actual camp had 180-200 milch- 
camels with foals, the greater part of which be- 
longed to the ruler of Qatar. My own estimate is 
that each tenthold, or at least some of them, had 
10-20 milch-camels, while the camp as a whole 
had 30-35 pack-camels, so that each tenthold 
had 4-5 and a single tent perhaps 8-10 pack- 
camels. As has been said, there were 3 saluqis in 
the camp, and 4, perhaps 6, falcons. This fact 
emphasized that due weight was given to the 
traditional and valued bedouin virtues, but there 
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were far from being saluqgis, not to mention 
falcons, in every tent. The absence of actual 
watchdogs was here, as in North Qatar, notewor- 
thy, the only one in the whole camp being a 
fierce and unapproachable animal. 

Fellowship in this bedouin group was based 
upon living together and the camp forming a 
community of work and association. Important 
in this connection was the communal guarding 
and care of the milch-camels, and the coordi- 
nated movement of the camp; but the individual 
tentholds were independent economic units. 

Districts and particularly wells were com- 
monly owned dirab for single tribes or groups 
of tribes, as has been described above in the 
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case of Al Na'im in North Qatar, a situation which 
is generally known in other Arab areas (cf. Cole 
1975: 86, Dickson 1951: 46 f., and Webster 1987: 
107ff.). But it was not my impression that South 
Qatar was regionally divided by tribe, even 
though the scattered wells were probably origi- 
nally tribal property, as, for example, at Uglat 
Manasir, which means the Al-Manasir well. 
Webster, however, describes South Qatar as an 
Al-Murrah area (Webster 1987: 47). It appeared 
as though the bedouins wandered about unhin- 
dered, though they kept within the areas that 
they were accustomed to visit. Fuel, game, and 


5,54 Shortly after pitching camp water is poured into a 
large aluminium pot from a goatskin protected with sacking. 
There is an enamel bowl behind the woman, with the same 
shape as the traditional camel milking bowls. Al Murrah 
camp of the two Rashids. 








5,53 Late evening milking at 10 pm. The herdsman, or very 
often the owner, is doing the milking himself. It is normally 
done from the left side. 


truffles were normally among the things which 
one had rights to within an area; but, so far as we 
understood, these resources caused no prob- 
lems in daily life. The men hunted whatever 
there was to hunt, truffles were collected where 
there were truffles, and as for fuel, they, that is 
to say the women, had no great trouble with it. 
It was always close to the chosen camping sites. 
All in all, conditions appeared very peaceful and 
quiet in the desert and among the bedouins, 
and, as is known from the South Arabian 
bedouins, women and girls could also take part 
in the work with the camels away from the 
camps, though, as far as I understood, this ap- 
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5,55 Collecting dried twigs and 
shrubs for fuel is a daily activity. 
Brokhmah is returning at noon 

with a load on her head. 





plied only to the pack-camels. One should also and received a recompense, of a nature un- 
remember that Qatar was kept peaceful and known to me, for this service.’ 

controlled by means of policeposts throughout The camps were normally sited in sheltered 
the whole country, and moreover that the Al- sandy valleys, and were to be found in approxi- 


Murrah bedouins worked directly for the shaykh mately the same sites every year. But in the 
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5,56 Baking bread. Jabar assists his wife in baking or rather frying flat bread in fat on a flat-beaten aluminium wash basin. A 
neighbour wife, wearing an 'abayah, is watching. 


sandy South Qatar there was no saving of labour 
in using the same camp-site again, as all traces of 
the individual tent-sites and of the camp as such 
disappeared almost as quickly as it took to pitch 
a new camp. Camel-dung and a few scraps of 
discarded rope or electric wire from the guy- 
lines was all that was to be seen on an aban- 
doned camp-site. And only for a short time, until 
the wind had buried the remains in the sand. 
Then nothing was to be seen. On the other 
hand, pitching camp on sand had it advantages. 
The work of preparing the tent-site was minimal, 


and nothing needed doing in the surrounding 
area. This was a fundamental difference from the 
situation in stony North Qatar, where it was 
necessary to clear and prepare the tent-site. In 
the South there was absolutely no need of stone, 
for sand took its place, partly to weigh down the 
wall-cloths, partly to make baulks and platforms 
inside the tents, not to mention the ease with 
which a hearth could be dug out with the hands. 

The occurrence of scattered wells and the 
bedouins' freedom of movement resulted in the 
presence of water not being directly decisive in 
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5,57 When women make coffee in the family section it is 
not as ceremonial an event as when it is made in the men's 
section, where the coffee-making has a public character. 
The traditional equipment, consisting of coffeepot, mortar, 
cup container, and aluminium kettle, is used. The only new 
element is the roaster which is made of an opened tin with 
a wire handle. The woman is breast-feeding her daughter at 
the same time. 


the location of a camp in South Qatar. Nor had 
the camels any great need for water at the time 
of year when we were present. We saw water 
being fetched occasionally in *traditional" fash- 
ion by the youngest of the married women on 
a camel in “water tubes” made from cut-up inner- 
tubes from cars or tractors. But otherwise we 
interfered with the customary picture, by driving 
the men in our Land Rover to fetch water from 
the police (see Fig. 8,34). 


The appearance and furnishing of the tent 


The tents which we learned to know well in 
South Qatar belonged, as has been said, particu- 
larly to Al Murrah; but we also saw a few tents 
of Al Awamir, Al Manasir, and of Bani Hajir. 
The Al-Murrah tents were easy to distinguish 
from those of the Na’im and of the shaykh’s 
camp (see chapter 10). They had no front canvas 
and were somewhat lower, with side walls about 
1 m in height; in addition the tents in our main 
camp were quite haphazardly pitched, and were 
thus not nearly so uniform in their appearance as 
those we knew from further north. This impres- 
sion was emphasized by the fact that the tent- 
poles at the back of the tent were very irregularly 
placed, and even sometimes absent. This per- 
haps related to the frequency of movement 
during the spring, and the variable weather, with 
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constant changes of wind from the prevailing 
northerly to a southerly direction; this provoking 
them simply into turning the tents, by moving 
the backcloth to the front, and often very shortly 
afterwards moving it back again. 

The working area within the tent thus natu- 
rally became a part of the greater area in front of 
the tent, which was, as it were, a common work- 
ing area for all the members of the tenthold, 
men, women, and children, and a common area 
for the whole camp, for the livestock at night 
and for the activities of camp life during the day. 
This was made easier by the layout of the camp, 
with the tents in line or in a slight curve, all with 
their openings turned in the same direction, 
towards the south. Openness was a cardinal 
difference from the conditions which we had 
met with in North Qatar and in the shaykh's 
camp. 

This openness also characterized the interior 
of the tents during the day. The traditional and 
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actual division of the tent was not normally 
demarcated to any great degree, if one disre- 
gards the placing of the pack-loads, which were 
usually piled in a heap across the long axis of the 
tent. This might vary in the individual tents in 








5,58 A woman with a coffeepot, 
ready to pour the coffee, while 
dates are being served on an 
aluminium tray. Notice her finger 
ring, necklaces, and the pendants 
hanging from her headscarf. 


Muhammad bin Jabar’s camp, and in the three- 
family tent (Tent 3) there was an extra smaller 
heap, so that the tent-area was divided in three 
sections, one for each of the three married coup- 
les living there and their sleeping arrangements 
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5,59 The coffee is always poured with the left hand and 
served with the right in accordance with etiquette and 
notions of cleanliness. The coffee is being offered to a 
visiting bedouin woman beside the fireplace in the guest 
and men’s section. 


(see Fig. 5,32). In general in daily life there was 
little to give the impression of any real division 
of the tent. And yet — the guests’ and men's 
section was the area where women rarely 
worked. Nor was it equipped for the activities of 
women. Men, on the other hand, moved around 
or settled down quite naturally in the family and 
women's section, and this openness applied to 
all the men of the camp, and in the course of 
time to the visiting ethnographers. Privacy 
could, however, be achieved and immediately 
established in the case, for example, of the sud- 
den arrival of strangers; a partition wall or walls 
were hastily erected across the width of the tent, 
and stretched protectively out from the front, 
thus screening off effectively the guest section 
not only from the rest of the tent but also from 
the open area in front of the tent. 


The division of the tent 


Here follows a brief survey of the division and 
arrangement of the different tents of Muhammad 
bin Jabar's camp, with reference to the accompa- 
nying sketches, in turn followed by a description 
of day-by-day activities and the use of the tent. 
The actual details of construction are given in 
chapter 6. 

The guest and men's area was always in the 
first, easternmost, section of the tent (see 
Fig. 5,32). The entrance was from the tent front, 
and in certain cases a pack-heap of provisions 
was found between this and the family area (for 





example in Tent 1), while, as has been said, 
partition walls could be hung up, when stran- 
gers arrived (cf. Figs. 6,62,63,67). In the three- 
generation tent Tent 3, Old Muhammad slept 
with his wife, somewhat in the style of North 
Qatar, where the grandfather slept in the guest- 
section. Otherwise the  guest-section was 
sparsely furnished, pack and riding saddles were 
arrayed along the end and back walls, together 
with some chest or other. In the tent of Jabar, the 
acting leader of the camp, a particularly fine 
riding saddle of the shaddd type, covered with 
a black sheepskin, was placed close to the 
hearth, designed to lean against, just as in the 
home of the camp-leader among Al Na'im in 
Murwab (see p. 100 and Fig. 5,16). In other less 
carefully arranged tents there was mainly coffee- 
serving equipment close by the hearth for 
guests. In a single case, in Tent 1, I seem to recall 
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5,60 Woman in conversation. There are dates in an enamel bowl on top of a bronze mortar in front of her and to the 


right the coffee cup container is covered by the cloth in which the cups are normally wrapped. 
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5,61 No other appliance is used as 
much as the spindle. It accompanies 
women and young girls wherever 
they go. Black goat's hair is being 
spun. In the foreground a small 

bag of cotton fabric, which 

has been cut by tearing it 

instead of using scissors. 


seeing a tripod at the hearth. But in reality there 
was no permanent guest-kitchen with appropri- 
ate equipment. When required it was speedily 
established with equipment fetched, brought, or 
handed in from the family-section by the 
women. The tents could also change their ap- 
pearance from camp to camp, sometimes with 
more furnishings in the guest section, for exam- 
ple on occasions a carpet over the sand. As we 
have said, the family's kitchen facilities were 
often combined with those of the guest section 
(e.g. in Tent 2, Figs. 5,37-8), and on another of 
the camp-sites we saw an increase of privacy 
established by screening off from the outside the 
eastern corner of the same tent (see Fig. 5,40), 
just as was noted in the case of more closed-in 





Al-Murrah tents in other camps (see chapter 6 
and Figs. 6,68-9 ). 

In this camp the family section had no strict 
layout as in North Qatar. The kitchen hearth was 
a hand-dug hole in the sand, with the pots and 
pans close by in coiled lidded baskets with 
leather covers (see Cat. no. 94), or in a wooden 
box, or a plaited basket. The siting of the hearth 
varied; in one tent it was placed in the far west- 
ern section. Along the rear wall there were nor- 
mally saddles, leather bags and such (see 
Fig. 5,50 Vents 1, 2, and 3) Cradles and other 
articles of everyday use could be hung from the 
tentpoles, as they were all designed to be tied to 
the camel-saddles. The family area consisted of 
one or occasionally two sections, and could, as 
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5,62 A woman is spinning camel hair in the comer of one of the tents, using a hand spindle. 


There is an iron tent peg hammered into the sand. 
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5,63 A woman is spinning sheepswool hanging from the guy-rope of a red-and-blue tent partition. She draws the fibres so 
that they parallel each other. The spindle, the bottom of which is resting on the sand, is rotated anti-clockwise (Z-spinning). 
Al Murrah camp, South Qatar, tent of the two Rashids. 
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5,64 Spinning. The woman lets the 
spindle (Cat. no. 95a-b) rotate in 
her hand with her right hand. 



























































5,65-70 Plain weaving of camel hair 
udder covers. Webster has observed 
a similar loom among the Al Murrah 
south of Qatar's border (1987: 131), 
while Jones' information from Central 
Oman differs to some degree. She 
reports that udder covers in that area 
were woven by men (s.a.: 63). 





























5,65 The warp is consecutively 
mounted, in the figure of eight, 
around two wooden rods used as 
the front and rear beams. One is 
fastened to the waist of the weaver 
with a rope while the other is held 
by the feet and appropriately 
stretched out. The finished udder 
covers are 35-45 cm long and 20- 
28 cm wide. 


5,66 Following the mounting of the 
warp, the weft is meticulously 
measured and wound into an oblong 
ball or weft shuttle. The thread is led 
from the right big toe, in the figure 
eight, across the warp to the index 
finger of the left hand. One end of 
the thread is tied tightly around the 
established cross. When weaving 
the thread is drawn from inside the 
ball of weft. 


5,67 The weaving of udder covers 
is in progress. The oblong ball of 
weft is pulled through after having 





been woven into the warp. 


5,68 5,69 
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5,68 The weaving of udder covers 
continues and the weft is pushed in place. 
Notice that the woman, Old Nurah from 
Tent 4, is wearing trousers similar to 
men's trousers made of industrially 
produced cotton fabric. The legs are 
narrower than they are in the trousers 
we bought in Dohah. (Cat. nos. 159- 
160). 


5,69 The weaving of udder covers is 
well under way and the fingers are 
used to 'beat' the weft into place. The 
fixed shed is obtained by raising the 
warp from the rear beam and the 
other shed is picked up with the index 
fingers. The oblong ball of weft can be 
seen in the sand next to Nurah's left 


leg. 


5,70 Adjusting the weft. 


has been said, be flanked on one side, or in the 
case of the larger tents on both sides, by heaps of 
pack-articles and provisions (see Figs. 5,38, 43 ). It 
was in this area and in front of the tent that the 
greater part of the day-to-day activities took place. 

In the tents there was a final section in the 
extreme west, normally separated from the cen- 
tral family-section by a pile of possessions ready 
packed for transport. This was where the water- 
ing trough for the camels, containers for pots 
and pans, and the like normally stood (see 
Figs. 5,5 7-9 and 9,30). And it corresponds ex- 
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actly with all published sketches of bedouin 
tents, having the kitchen area with the hearth 
here (see for example Webster 1987: 5 Fig. 9; 
Dickson 1949: 67,68,70,75 (with figs. and plans 
of two- and three-poled tents); Cole 1975: 200, 
Fabietti 1984: 70 Fig. 5; Gidal 1980: 64 Fig. 31). 
On the other hand there was, in the camps in 
South Qatar, only one example of the kitchen 
being placed here. An additional particular fea- 
ture was that the extreme western section of the 
tent was also the sleeping place for those who 
wished to keep to themselves. 
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5,71 Baynah, Jabar's wife, demonstrates the technique of 
plain weaving by weaving a short band. The loom is 
stretched out between an iron rod and a wooden stick, 
serving as the rear and front beam. The latter is fastened 
around the waist with a rope and the other stretched out 
with the feet. This is the method usually employed when 
weaving short bands or, for example, udder covers (e.g. 
Cat. no. 107). 


beasts and perhaps go hunting at the same time. 
Towards evening, around 5-6 o’clock, or later in 
the dark, the herdsmen came home with the 
milch-camels and foals. They settled down in 
front of the individual tents, and it was here that 
the milking took place, sometimes right up to 9- 
10 o’clock. It was carried out in a partnership of 
herdsman and owner, the udder-covers being 
untied by the herdsman, while the owner, or the 
man actually responsible in the case of the 
Daily life shaykh’s camels, did the milking. The milk was 
brought to the tents, where it was drunk fresh, 





In February and March the work of the day 
centred around the welfare of the camels, and 
the exploitation of the good spring grazing for 
mares with foals and the freely wandering pack- 
animals; and it was to a certain degree the 
rhythm of camel-care which determined the 
structure of the daily life, which will be de- 
scribed here. Other activities are described be- 
low (illustrated with photographs and accompa- 
nying text), as well as in chapter 8 on the social 
life. 

In the morning, around 8-9 o’clock, the herd 
left the camp in a body and at a trot, under 
guard. Later in the morning one or two men 
might well leave the camp, to inspect their 


5,/2 Plain weaving of short bands. The shed is found with 
the fingers and the weft is led through. 
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5,/3 The shed is locked with a piece of wood, in this case 
from the top piece of a spindle. Notice the large silver 
bracelet around the woman's right wrist. 


or boiled up with tea, or else set to curdle in a 
leather sack which hung from a tentpole placed, 
for example, in the unused camel-watering 
trough. But no further processing of the milk 
was carried out. 

The pack-camels were only in camp in asso- 
ciation with camp-movements. They wandered 
around without watchmen, though an attempt 
was made to prevent them from wandering too 
far by always hobbling them, though not always 
with success. This was an illustration of the fact 
that there was no longer any reason to fear the 
traditional camel-rustling, which formerly be- 
longed to the order of things, with attacks and 
raids, ghazzu. 











It is possible that Muhammad bin Jabar's 
camp, with its completely open tent-fronts and 
the large *common" area which the *private" 
working areas of the individual tents adjoined 
and were part of, was something special, insofar 
as the camp-group only kept camels, moved 
frequently, and moreover comprised a very 
close family-group. Other camps had the same 
layout in relation to the points of the compass, 
and particularly in relation to the north wind, but 
there could be seen tents with a somewhat dif- 
ferent appearance. This was true, for example, 
of a litle Al-Murrah camp, also inhabited by 
close relatives. Just like the one already de- 
scribed, this was sited on clean sand and with 
the tents in a line, but with obviously greater 
privacy around each tent, insofar as the side- 
cloths at each end were extended forward and 


5,74 Plain weaving of long bands on a ground loom. 
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5,/5 Jabar loosens thread from a piece of cloth. 
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curved around in front of the open south side, 
to screen it off (see Figs. 5,34and 6,68-9 ), in the 
same way as illustrated by Webster (1987: 175 
Fig, 9 here fig. 5.35). The camp consisted of 
one two-poled and two three-poled tents, and 
had 16-18 pack-camels, which is 5-6 to a tent, 12 
female camels with 10 foals in the camp, and 5- 
6 kids and lambs inside each tent. This greater 
degree of enclosure is, I imagine, connected 
with the fact that this camp kept sheep and 
goats, and at this time of year had kids and lambs 
inside the tents, and that the work of milking 
and milk-processing caused them to have fewer 
camp-movements and therefore a more station- 
ary way of life, which would encourage a more 
stable erection of the tents. 

In yet another Al-Murrah camp with only two 
tents there was also a greater degree of enclo- 
sure of the individual tents. And here sheep and 
goats were also kept. 

Finally, a camp of Bani Hajir was seen in the 
area northwest of Kar’anah, which is said to be 
their traditional area. They possessed even more 
enclosed tents, and I have noted that they ap- 
peared to be like Al Na’im in North Qatar. This 
would also seem to be completely understand- 
able, as they belong to the real Qatari-nomads 
with their home within the country. 


The use of the tent, and the work 
associated with it 


The guest-section 


Normally, when the family and the camp dwell- 
ers assembled, the actual guest-area existed, but 
it was, as we have said, seldom that any dividing 
wall of woven cloth was hung up. But if the 
need arose it could be quickly done, as hap- 


pened on the day when the police came visiting 
with a message from the ruler, the Shaykh of 
Qatar. I was sitting in Hamid's tent drinking 
coffee with Old Muhammad and Hamid himself, 
when the police jeep drove up at the back of the 
tent, as was right and proper. The women imme- 
diately got out of the way, and were busily 
engaged in screening off by hanging a partition 
wall up between them and the *guest-apartment". 
The police corporal did not greet the women, 
one soldier just said Salàm ‘alaykum out to 
them, where Jette Bang also was. The women 
got busy putting on their ‘abayahs and prettying 
themselves by sprinkling rosewater on their 
masks, the scent of which should penetrate to 
the guest area. At least that is what we con- 
cluded. Some of the women fetched goods from 
the police car, one of them hurriedly put on a 
borrowed 'abayab, but when she had to drag 
the goods over to Muhammad's tent she dis- 
carded the ‘abayah, which was fetched by an- 
other woman. In the meantime the policemen 
were served coffee with the rest of us. This visit 
was a perfect example of correct behaviour, of 
the men's public and *official" róle, where they, 
especially in the coffee-ceremony, had a domes- 
tic working function; and the women's with- 
drawn position, which nevertheless in conjunc- 
tion with their curiosity brought them discretely 
into the picture. Their “segregated” rdle could 
not, however, be completely kept up, because at 
the same time they had the most laborious tasks 
to carry out in the life of the camp, in this case 
the unloading of the vehicle. 

The guest-section was, as mentioned, the 
men's domain, and here any man could be at 
any time; similarly the family-section could be 
called the women's and children's especial do- 
main. But even when the guest-apartment was 
established with the dividing wall hung in place, 
the division between it and the family-section 
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could be easily removed, and women could 
enter and take their place in order to follow what 
was happening, though this was dependant 
upon who the visitors were. Similarly the wom- 
en’s and children’s section was not very rigid in 
its segregation. If it was a question of men’s 
work which had a clear connection with the tent 
as “home” the tent formed a natural unity. This 
was apparent, for example, when the men came 
home from work with the animals. Reports 
about the work and exchange of information 
took place in the family-section near to the 
hearth, for example during milking of the cam- 
els. The milk and other animal products are 
always brought into the family area. 

There were other things which more clearly 
belonged to the men’s domain, among them the 
hunting-falcons and hunting. It is therefore un- 
derstandable that the men’s section (or the area 
immediately in front of it) was the permanent 
station for the falcons of the camp, sitting on 


5,/6 Jabar is mending his robe with the assistance of his 
wife Baynah. The other day he sewed on a button himself. 
To a large extent, men are able to carry out women's work 
such as mending socks, etc. 


their stands or bars, with or without their hoods 
(see Fig. 5,43), but it could also be the place for 
feeding and training the birds. 

When we come next to the highly prized 
saluqis, it would be natural that these would also 
have their place in the men's department. But 
no. They moved around everywhere in the tent, 
and were never shooed away; most often they 
were to be found in the family quarters, close to 
where things happened (Figs. 5,45, 52,62). If 
eating was going on the hounds were close by 
and received their share, if not before, then of 
the scraps; they licked the eating bowls, and got 
the dishwater and milk to drink. 

To deal next with the ordinary men's work 
such as repair jobs and the like, these might well 
be done in the men's area, but normally they 
took place in the family area, as for example in 
Tent 3 CFig. 5,42) where Old Muhammad was 
mending a bowl and Saiyid was making a rope 
CFig. 5,43), or in Tent 2 where Jabar was repair- 
ing a water-hose (Fig. 5,38 ). For that matter, the 
women could also stay in the men's area, sitting 
and spinning for example during the training of 
falcons. In the three-generation tent the division 
was more fluid, and the women often worked in 
front of the men's area (Fig. 5,40). 

In the guest-section there might be a hearth 
for tea and coffee making, but in daily use it 
sufficed to use the kitchen-hearth in the family 
area (see Fig. 5,32 Tent 1), and coffee and meals 
were consumed close by, as circumstances dic- 
tated. 
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5,77 A tent side cloth is spread out in order to be extended with lengths of canvas at the bottom. 
The salugi hound seems pleased. 
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The family section 


The women’s activities took place primarily in 
this part of the tent and in the area immediately 
in front. The camp consisted of a closely related 
family-group, and therefore it was unproblema- 
tic where family activities, whether men’s, wom- 
en’s, or children’s, took place. Typically, the day- 
to-day work was carried out in company with 
others. 

It was in this part of the tent that all work 
which had to do with the animals was concen- 
trated. This was where we met with the keeping 
of sheep and goats, and where the making of the 
milk-products took place, in the Al-Murrah and 
Al-Awamir camps of South Qatar as in North 
Qatar. In “our” camp a tripod for the butter- 
churn was a reminder of this former activity (see 
Fig. 5,5 7): 

The basic work of the camp was, as has been 
said, with the camels, and all their products were 
put to use. Milk and meat has been mentioned; 
the skin was worked into the rougher skin and 
leather objects, the wool was spun into thread 
and later used in weaving, as described in chap- 
ter 9. Dry camel-dung was an excellent fuel; it 
was, as it were, always available, dried out in less 
than 2 hours, and was kept in a pile near the 
hearth (see for example Fig. 5,57). Camel-dung 
and urine was also used in various ways for toilet 
purposes (see chapter 8). Small girls could be 
seen with aluminium bowls catching the pre- 
cious camel-urine, which was preserved in bot- 
tles. But as we have said, the more specialized 
work with the camels was men’s work, though 
everyone worked with the camels at times, more 
particularly with the pack-camels during camp- 
movements. The purely feminine activities, ac- 
cording to our observations, comprised the 
preparation of food, the brewing of coffee “at 
home”, and the preparing of milk-products, in 


addition to the care of infants and various toilet 
tasks, as well as a variety of handicrafts such as 
spinning, weaving of bands and udder-covers, 
knot-looping of stockings, sewing and repair of 
clothes and tent-fabric, and leather-work. The 
activities described are only those we actually 
saw or else heard of in detail. 

The masculine activities within the camp were 
those already named in connection with camels, 
hunting, and receiving of guests, as well as the 
care of equipment and implements for the 
camp-movements, such as guy-ropes, saddles, 
tent-pegs, etc., and repairs of various sorts, for 
example of wooden bowls and rubber hoses, 
and production of rope, as we saw in the family 
area. But men could also do other things than 
“masculine” activities; they could repair clothes 
and sew buttons on with or without the help of 
their wives (see Fig. 5,76). In general the men 
could mostly do the same things as the women, 
in particular the looping of woollen stockings, 
the making of udder-covers, and such. In daily 
life they helped each other out to a very great 
extent (see chapter 8). 


NOTES: 


‘Camp sizes among Al Na’im in 1959: at Murwab four to six tents, 
at Umm al-Ma one camp of four tents, which already moved 
31 January, and one of two tents. The camp of the leader of 
Al Na’im, Shaykh Khalid, consisted of a similar number of 
tents. 


? Cf. Lorimer’s topographical presentation of camping grounds 
and wells in the interior of Qatar in 1904 (vol.II 1908: 1516- 
30) and the map from The Geographical Section, General 
Staff G.C.G.S. No. 4878, Qatar, 1956 with indications of new 
and old wells. 

? What I have described was my impression, but Webster (1987) 
writes that one should approach a bedouin tent from the 
front. So perhaps I am mistaken. 


* Firtiz= precious stone, mabruk= blessed. (Personal communication, 
Anie Montigny). 


? One may say, perhaps, that it was the Shaykh of Qatar who had 
the rights in the country. 
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The Al-Na'im tent described in 
connection with a movement 


Among Al Na'im we experienced one camp- 
movement, which everyone from the expedition 
was asked to take part in with our vehicles. The 
movement took place as a coordinated move of 
all five tents of the Murwab camp on 6 February 
1959: first the striking and packing from about 
7.30 to 10, then the wait for the delayed lorry, 
thereafter the actual movement from about 10 to 
11, and finally the tent-pitching from about 11 to 
13 at the new site at Suwaihiliyah 6 km south of 
Umm al-Ma, about 13 km away. The following 
description of the course of the movement is 
based on notes and the photographs which 
were taken (see Figs. 6,1-17). 

The camp woke as usual. Kids and lambs and 
young animals flocked out of the tents and 
spread out over the area in front of the tent 
before 7.30, and the actual movement began 
with all the animals in a single flock being driven 
away at 8.30 to 9, led by Jabar bin Shamsan, the 
son from Tent 4, on a donkey. The herd boy, 
Firuz bin Mabruk, and Old Ramzan (Tent 1) 
accompanied them on donkeys together with 
their five camels. About 10.30 we caught up with 
them in the Land Rover, by then they had cov- 


ered 5-6 km, which is about 2.5-3 km an hour, 
a leisurely pace. 

The striking began with packing inside the 
tent. A “section” of the side-cloth (the penulti- 
mate one on the south side towards the west 
end, i.e just to the west of the kitchen extension) 
was unhooked, and the wife started packing the 
equipment together. The bedclothes, consisting 
of quilted blankets, were hung out on the guys 
to be aired, while at the same time the husband 
was busy at the east end of the tent, the guest- 
end: the iron bedstead was folded together and 
the floor mats rolled up, before everything was 
carried outside through the doorway. The side- 
cloth, which was in three pieces, was then un- 
pinned from the edge of the roof-cloth, first the 
“kitchen“—wall to the south and then the regular 
side-cloth, the husband starting from the east 
and his wife from the west, and thereby detach- 
ing the two pieces. After the stones had been 
removed from the lower edge of the cloth, it was 
folded together lengthwise, and finally rolled 
into large rolls. Next the ridge-poles in the tent- 
roof were removed, and thereafter the centre- 
poles and the side-poles, so that the roof-cloth 
finished up spread flat upon the ground. The 
guy-ropes were unfastened from their careful 
tying to blocks of coral, and the roof-cloth was 
folded together, after the guy-ropes had been 
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6,3 


laid within it, and rolled together into a large 
*double-spiral". 

By 10 o'clock everyone sat waiting. The strik- 
ing and packing had gone quickly. Husayn and 
his wife Rabi, assisted by the two eldest girls, 
Wadhah of 11-12 and Shaykhah of 6-8 years of 
age, had done the lot. Curious women from the 
neighbourhood had also come over to watch, 
while Jette Bang was filming and I looked on 
and took stills. But when the lorry had not come 
yet Husayn asked for help. It was, incidentally, 
4-5 years ago that they had begun to move by 
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6,1 Tent |, Ramzan's and Husayn's 
Murwab tent in the moming from the 
east. The packing has started inside. 
Cf. Fig. 5,2 from the same early stage 
of the packing with loads already 
placed in front of the tent. 


6,2 Inside Tent | after the packing 
has started. Between the two 
kitchen niches four goat kids are 
tied to a rope fastened to the side- 
poles of the tent. 


6,3 The western part of the tent 
partly packed. 


lorry, and now they had no longer the capacity 
to move without one. We fetched our vehicles, 
a Land Rover and a Land Rover pick-up. With 
our help they were loaded (see Figs. App.3-4 ), 
and we started off with Viggo Nielsen at the 
wheel of the large vehicle, with tent-cloths and 
poles, and with Rabi in her mask, and her three 
girls in the cab. I drove the small jeep with 
Husayn and the kitchen equipment, and with six 
goat kids in the cab, defecating and urinating all 
over just as they did at home in the stall. 
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6,4 The interior of the tent is laid 
open seen from ESE. 

Husayn and Rabi are 
disconnecting the side cloths. 


6,5 Wadhah releases a guy-rope 
fastened to a block of limestone. 


6,6 Husayn takes a rest, smoking 
his hookah (cf. Cat. nos. 117-23), 
and is joined by his daughters 
Mariam (left) and Shaykhah (right) 
in what was the kitchen of the 
guest section. A large aluminium 
tray, a kitchen cloth, and a camel 
riding and pack saddle of the 
shadád-type are seen in the 
foreground. In the background a 
roll of side cloth and the rolled up 
velum lie at the far left. 


6,7 The lorry used under migration 
has finally arrived and loading has 
begun. In the foreground (left) the 
girls stand in their fine clothes for 
the journey. Wadhah is wearing an 
‘abayah and Mariam a bukhnuq. 


As we approached the former tent-site at 
Suwaihiliyah a wild discussion arose between 
Husayn and Rabi as to where the tent-site actu- 
ally was. They got down from the cars and ran 
around, in turn putting down their two-year-old 
Mariam and scooping her up again, running a 
little further, and putting her down again, and so 
on. It was quite obvious that it was the woman 
who had the deciding voice. Finally they found 
the tent-site, and then they went to work. 

Unloading went rapidly. The six kids ran 
around as they liked. Things were placed rough- 





























6,4 9,5 


64-7 Stnking and packing of Tent | in the Murwab camp, belonging to Ramzan and Husayn. 


OW, 


ly where their place in the tent would be. All 
work was done at a run. First Rabi and the two 
men of the tent spread the roof-cloth out. The 
place was partially an old tent-site, but it was 
nowhere near large enough, and the cloth was 
not laid accurately over the former site, and the 
ground was slightly sloping. The guy-ropes 
were cast out to the sides, and they began to dig 
holes in the very stony earth. A regular iron 
mortar was used by old Ramzan, and the shaft of 
the coffee-roaster by Wadhah. There was no real 
system; a fairly large hole would be dug, and the 
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ends of the guy-ropes tied around stones, which 
were placed in the holes. Ramzan tied reef-knots 
which became half-hitches. Husayn twisted the 
guy-ropes apart, and the end of the rope was 
pushed through. The most important considera- 
tion with the binding was that there should be 
a completely free run from the stone to the 
attachment in the roof-cloth, as otherwise there 
would be a risk of the rope being worn through 
as the tent moved. Husayn secured the guy-rope 
fastenings by piling many heavy stones above 
them, Rabi by raising a mound of earth and by 
packing the stones with pebbles and gravel, which 
was sometimes hammered down and around the 
buried stone. But first the guy-ropes had been 
slackened in their double-halfhitch loops. 


6,9 In the newly dug hole Ramzan places a limestone block, 
to which the guy-rope is fastened. 





Figs. 6,8-24 The pitching of Ramzan's and Husayn's tent 
(Tent |) in the Suwaihiliyah camp. 


6,8 The velum is spread out over a former tent site. The 
guy-ropes are laid out at the sides. In the foreground 
Ramzan is digging a hole for the stones used as fastening 
points of the guy-ropes. 


Everyone was busy with placing these anchor 
stones. It was obvious that much weight was 
attached to this task being well done. In the 
midst of this all the camels arrived with Ramzan, 
accompanied by Firuz bin Mabruk and Jabar 
with the flocks. Husayn immediately fetched his 
camels, and gave them dates — “as if to accustom 
them to their new home", as I wrote. 

Then began the raising of the side-poles on 
the south side. While Husayn went eastward and 
around the end to the north side, Rabi began 
from the kitchen door in the west and went the 
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6,10 The tent is being raised after all 
guy-ropes have been securely 
fastened in the ground. Ramzan and 
Husayn first raise the poles on the 
south side. 


6,1 | Next comes the raising of the 
centre poles after the ridge has been 
assembled (6, | 2). Two centre poles 
have already been erected. 


opposite way around. Everything went on at a 
furious pace. Rabi had sorted the tent-poles in 
advance, and sent Wadhah and Ramzan around 
with them to their respective places. The placing 
of the side-poles went like lightning, and imme- 
diately afterwards the ridge-poles were inserted 
in the transverse reinforcing girths under the 
roof-cloth and the centre-poles raised into place 
by two men, or rather a man and a woman. 
Husayn was in charge of the arrangement of the 
centre poles. 

Now the final cleaning-up of the floor surface 
began. And at this point the herd boy Mabruk 
also got to work, having been shouted at a great 


lay 














deal by all the hard workers, by Husayn and 
Rabi — and by Wadhah! — in an effort to try to stir 
him into action. 

Husayn dealt with the eastern end, Rabi and 
Wadhah with the western end, first with the 
building up of heaps of stones on which to place 
woven saddlebags and, along the north side, 
sheet-iron chests, sandugs, a sack of barley, and 
dates in woven baskets. Towards the east a pile 
of stones was made for Ramzan's sanduq and his 
four blankets and bedclothes. 

His riding saddle and the sack with all the 
coffee-making equipment were placed by what 
was to be the guest-hearth. By the time they had 
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6,14 


got that far the final cleaning-up of the floor 
surface was more or less completed. 

Next began the attachment of the side-cloths. 
Husayn held the cloth up, and Rabi pushed the 
pins in. It was a mixture of wooden pins and 
iron skewers with eyes. They were not tied to a 
cord as they were put in place, as is the case 
elsewhere where it can be dangerous to drop a 
single pin. Rabi, however, had her collection of 
iron pins on a cord! 

When this was finished stones were laid on 
the lowest canvas part of the side-cloths, and 
immediately thereafter the cloth was pulled into 


6,12 The ridge construction of a North 
Qatari tent (Tent |). The woven rein- 
forcement band or girth, “uqatoba'', runs 
from one side of the velum to the other 
as shown in the photograph. A wooden 
rod, serving as the ridge, “‘magetdb”’, has 
been stuck into the centre. A ‘cushion’ 
("khésha"), made of folded jute canvas, 
has been sewn on where the ridge is 
supported by the centre pole. The upper 
part of the tent pole is split and has been 
lashed with string. The top has been 
forked by fastening a cut block of wood 
to it with nails. 


6,13 A look towards the west from inside 
the tent after the poles have been 
erected and the bearing construction, 
consisting of tent cloth, poles, guy-ropes 
and pegs, is completed. Six out of seven 
centre poles can be seen. 


6,14 Tent | seen from the south in the 
same situation and at the same stage as in 
Fig.6, 1 3. A lush, green hollow is seen 
behind the tent. 


place, sloping outwards, by Wadhah, Husayn 
and the working ethnographer. 

The placing and adjustment of the kitchen- 
walling showed particular refinement, being 
secured with wooden pins. 

When this was finished, about 1 o'clock, 
work more or less came to a halt. Husayn sat 
down and lit his hookah. Mabruk had pounded 
coffee in the mortar, while Ramzan looked on. 
The blind Farhad from Tent 5 came over. His 
tent, which was considerably smaller, was 
pitched and finished; they had arrived shortly 
after we did. 
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6,15 The end side cloth towards 
the west is stretched and secured 
by placing coral stones on the 
lower part of the cloth, which is 
always the most exposed part of 
the tent cloth and therefore made 
of cheaper material, in this case 
canvas. Husayn and Rabi help each 
other. 


6,16 The side cloth on the south side is then rigged, first around the kitchen 
niche using two extra poles and extra rope tied to a side guy-rope as seen in the 
photo. Husayn, inside the tent, and Rabi, outside the tent, cooperate in the 
fastening of the side cloth. Rabi fastens the side to the velum with wooden pins 
and iron skewers with eyes. 


6,17 Time for a rest after migration and the pitching of tents. Tea is served 
followed by coffee and the hookah is circulated. Notice the small 'entrance' at 
the rear side of the tent, where the two side cloths meet, as well as the regular 
row of stones on the bottom part of the sides. 


The lorry made two trips to get the whole 
camp moved. Two women who had come with 
the second load were still not finished. Shortly 
after 1 o'clock all the men, together with the 
lorry-driver, Feisal bin Amir, and his assistant, the 
hired Baluchi Amir, and us, received first sweet- 
ened tea, followed by dates (tammar) with 


buttermilk (/aban) and butter (zibd), finally - 


rounded off with coffee. After that, as the last of 
our party, I took my leave. At that time all that 
remained to be done was the putting-up of wall- 
cloths from the northern corner as far as Ramzan's 
kitchen, which was also the guest-kitchen. 
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Construction details concerning the Al-Na'im tent 
here described, technically a so-called 5-poled 
tent: 


The structural parts of the tent comprise: 1) the 
velum or roof-cloth with girths underneath, 2) 
tent poles supporting the centrally placed 
wooden beams and the beckets at the edges of 
the velum bolted to the 3) guy ropes fastened to 
4) natural stones taking the place of the tent 
pegs used in less stony terrain, and finally 5) the 
side cloths attached with 6) wooden pins or iron 
skewers to the edges of the underside of the 
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velum, and held to the ground by 7) stones, and 
finally 8) dividing curtains to give privacy and 
protection between the sections. The velum 
(bayt) measured 3.70 x 15 m and consisted of 
6 cloths (*filli ", Dickson sing. fala’ij sewn to- 
gether, the front part of which consisted of three 
cloths, in width 65, 74 and 52 cm, and the rear 
part with widths 50, 65 and 65 cm, each cloth 
woven in one piece, but with some 10-30 cm 
variations in length. They were joined together 
by bending up the reinforced edges, which were 
then sewn together, so that the edges stood up 
(see Fig. 6, 16 and others). It was strengthened by 
five woven girths (C qatoba", *qátoba"; Dickson 
sing. tarrijâ ) approximately 15 cm wide, crossing 
from one side to the other sewn on the under- 





Fig 6,18 Beckets in the velum of an Al-Na'im tent in North 
Qatar. 

a) Curved wooden becket sewn to the corner of the 
velum and attached to the guy-rope. The tent pole joins 
the velum at the point where the curved becket has been 
stitched on. 

b) A curved wooden becket is attached to end loops 
of rope sewn onto the central seam of the velum at the 
centre of the end of the tent. The tent pole rests in a rope 
through a hole in the seam. The guy-rope is tied around the 
curved becket. 

C) A curved wooden becket is tied and sewn to the 
edge of the velum on the side of the tent where the 
reinforcement girth ends. 


side of the velum, where the tent poles (^amud ", 
Dickson sing. ‘amtid) were placed in rows of 
three, in all 21 poles (see Figs. 6,13-14). The 
velum was of a coarse quality, five of the widths 
of cloth being woven locally and one imported 
via Dohah sq from Beirut. Along the outer 
edges a rope, partly wound with cotton material, 
was sewn in, and held in place with cast-stitch- 
ing (see Figs. 6, 16-17). Two small pieces of tent 
cloth were collected from the deserted camp (Cat. 
nos. 112-113). 

The woven girths were of a type always found 
as an essential part of the Arab bedouin tent (cf. 
Dickson 1951: 66-107; Feilberg 1944: 45 ff.: 
Musil 1928: 61-85; Weir 1976: 1-6); the girths are 
not specifically mentioned from South Arabia by 
Dostal (Dostal 1967: 45,47), and from his photo 
(Fig. 26) it can not be judged whether they are 
present). The girths were made locally of brown 
material, partly of camel hair and woven on 
horizontal looms (see Fig. 9,86); two pieces have 
been collected from the Al Naim (Cat. nos. 114- 
185). 
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6,19 Beckets in the velum of an Al Murrah tent in South 
Qatar. 

a) A piece of wood is sewn into the folded corner of 
the velum, thus serving as a becket. A loop of rope, 
attached to the guy-rope, is fastened to the piece of wood 
and secured with stitches. 

b) A wooden stick is sewn into the central seam of 
the velum at the end and a rope is bound to each end of 
the stick thus forming a loop which is attached to the guy- 
rope. 

C) A wooden stick is sewn to a loop made at the end 
of the reinforcement band. The loop is stretched into a 
triangle when the attached guy-rope is tightened. It rests in 
the 'fork' of the tent pole. 


In the Al-Na'im tent described here there were 
small square “cushions” (*&bésba ") of jute can- 
vas sewn on top of the girths at the central seam 
of the velum (see Fig. 6,12); wooden sticks 
(*magetáb" ) (175-183 cm long) were inserted 
here as longitudinal ridge-beams, before the 
centre poles “wdsut” ),? 215-220 cm high, were 
raised in support of the velum (see Figs. 6,11- 
12). Wooden beckets (*kborob"; Dickson 
ritbab and juwazir) were sewn onto the girth 
(see Figs. 6,16,18) and wooden beckets were 
furthermore sewn onto the underside of the 
velum in its four corners, and to a cotton rope 
(“habil fil kbilgán ", the cotton rope itself being 
“kbhilqan” ) sewn into and on the top of the 
centre seam at the two ends (see Fig. 6,18). In 
these beckets the stay ropes “lakh” or “lækb "; 


Dickson tanb) were fastened and the “forked” - 


tent poles usually rested in the beckets, except 
at the ends where they rested in the special 
cotton rope in a hole in the velum (see above 
Figs. 6,17, 18b). The stay ropes were of the or- 
dinary imported bazaar rope well over 4 m long 
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and of the usual good manila quality. Guy ropes 
locally made of plant material or imported mate- 
rial were also seen. Tent pegs were not in use 
among the Al Na’im, or very rarely. Locally 
found stones were always used to secure the 
tents when we were in Qatar, in a season of 
highly changeable weather, with many of the typi- 
cal winter and springtime shamal storms. 

The tent poles “amud” ) were mostly natural 
wooden sticks, 165-175 cm long at the rear (called 
“mezdm” ) and 170-183 cm at the front (called 
“mikbir” ). They were occasionally rectangularly 
cut pieces of wood from the timber-shop in 
town, or from materials found on the beach. 
The central poles (*wásut"), 215-220 cm 
long, were strengthened by the nailing-on (and 
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further strengthened with lashings) of a wooden 
block, so that the “forked” upper end widened out 
to support the ridge-beams better (see Fig. 6,12). 
The side poles were also “forked”, either by cut- 
ting, by natural branching, or by being made in 
the same way as the centre poles. To strengthen 
them they were often wound with cord under 
the upper fork (see Fig. 6,10). There were all 
together 21 poles plus the extra poles for the 
kitchen niches. 

The side cloths, three in all, were always made 
up or patterned in the same way starting from 
the top with a narrow piece of black woven 
cloth (*cbefa saf” probably just meaning “look, 
it is wool") followed by one woven piece (“send 
gétén” meaning “made of cotton". Webster per- 
sonal communication) white and black-striped 
always following the same pattern, and then a 
bright white canvas cloth (* bids " ), followed by 
a greyish piece of cotton canvas (*sbera'e" ), on 
top of which the stones were placed to stabilize 
the tent. The side cloth could be locally pro- 
duced, though we did not actually see it being 
made. Fig. 6,4 illustrates how an extra piece of 
sackcloth can be used as a door curtain. 

Peculiar to this tent was the way in which the 
kitchen openings were made by means of two 
extra and shorter forked poles (*amád dafu”, 
some 120 cm long) which held the third sidecloth 
free of the roof-cloth around the hearths. This was 
achieved by a thinner guy-rope or an ordinary 
rope being fastened to the upper edge of the 
sidecloth and supported by the fork of the tent- 
pole, while the other end was tied at an angle to 
the nearest ordinary guy-rope (see Figs. 6, 1-2). 

The pins used to fasten the side cloths to the 
underside of the velum are usually of wood or 
iron skewers with an eye of the same type as in 
the Kuwaiti tent (Cat. nos. 158-160); both kinds 
are called *&belál ". 
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The dividing curtains in this tent were of home- 
woven striped woollen cloth (see Fig. 5,9), which 
was hung across the tent between the tent-poles. 


Ramzan's and Husayn's tent 


With reference to Tent 1, Figs. 5,6-8, the follow- 
ing detailed measurements and the Arabic names 
of components are given: 


Tent: bayt 

Entire width from second pair of poles from 
north 480 cm 

Width at guest-hearth approx. 550 cm 

Heights: 

Southeast corner 150 cm 

East, centre 165 cm 

Northeast corner 140 cm, entire guy-rope 340 
cm long 

Rear wall, level height at lowest 140 cm, height 
at second rear pole 155-160 cm 

Front cloth at guest-hearth, at lowest 120 cm 
Sackcloth in sidecloth: “khidsh” 

Width of cloth: “filli” 

White cloth at bottom of sidecloths: *sbera'a " 
Black-and-white stretch of material: “send gétén " 
Black material at top of side-cloth: “chefa sof” 
Velum (roof-cloth): bayt 

Rear velum: 180 cm wide, with three widths 
of material: 50 + 65 + 65 cm 
190 cm wide, with three widths 
of material: 65 + 74 + 52 cm 
Transverse girth under velum: *gatoba ", *eátoba " 
Tent-poles (general term): *Qmud " 
Centre-poles: “wdasut” 215-220 cm 

Front-poles: “mezhd” 170-183 cm 

Rear-poles: “mikhir” 165-175 cm 

The rear poles stand about 100 cm in from the 
sloping rear-wall. 

Ridge-pole: *magetáb ” 

Ridge-beam length 175-183 cm 


Front velum: 
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6,20 A caravan, consisting of five strings of camels led by women riding on the leading camels, has just arrived at the new 


campsite to which the men had earlier arrived by car. 


Two posts at the hearth: *Gmud dafu” 

Square of sackcloth sewn fast in the roof-line, 
where the ridge-pole is inserted: *&bésba " 

Pin or skewer for sidecloth: “kheldl” 
Bow-shaped wooden guy-attachment at sides: 
*bborob" | 

Rope attaching the bow to the centre guy at the 
ends: “habil fil kbilgán " 

The fast sewn rope: *kbilgán " 

Guy-ropes (general term): “lakh”, “laekh” 
Guy-rope length 420 cm 

Rear guy-ropes, length about 430 cm 
Reinforcement-band, width 15 cm wide 


For comparison we refer to the information on the 
measurements of the bedouin tent from Kuwait at 
Moesgaard (Cat. no. 187). 


Conclusions 


The Al-Na'im tent, as illustrated by the tent of 
Ramzan, seems to be a particularly roomy and 
houselike specific tent-type, of a very uniform 
construction and appearance. Variations in struc- 
ture and appearance were not seen and do not 
appear to exist, according to my own experience 
and to judge from the tent photos of Dr Peter A. 
Andrews from 1974 and of Dr Anie Montigny 
from 1978-82 and later. Most interesting is the 
fact that this tent type was photographed by the 
German geographer Hermann Burchardt on his 
journey from Hufuf in al-Hasa to Dohah in 1904; 
it has the same kitchen niche and even such 
details as the guy-rope beckets exactly as de- 
picted in Fig. 6, 18b (Mann 1914: 147 Fig. 159). 
The caption reads: *Tent of bedouins, who in the 
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winter live as nomads and in the summer by 
pearl-fishing”. On this photo in the catalogue of 
Burchardt’s photos in the Museum für Vólker- 
kunde, Berlin (K 1591 No. 51/52) it says: *Ruder 
bei dem Zelt aufgestellt." (See also Burchardt 
1906). Further comments will be given in chap- 
terial 


Modernizations: In a few tents, canvas was in 
use for the side cloth near the kitchen, and in 
one case, in the guest tent for the school-teacher, 
the velum was entirely of canvas. But this tent 
must be ascribed to the lighter type (bayt khids), 
which belongs particularly to the summer, when 
one otherwise lived in houses. 


6,22 We reached the new campsite in the early afternoon. 
Jabar is lighting a fire to make coffee whilst Old Muhammad 
is taking a rest in the shade of the thorny bush. Saiyid and 
Ali are watching while our Somali interpreter is giving a 
hand with an enamel pot. Hamid is on the left. The main 
caravan has not yet arrived. 


6,221 We have lost contact with the caravan during 
migration. Jabar is looking for the caravan through his 
binoculars whilst Saiyid sits on the bonnet in his best 
clothes and with a falcon on his hand. The visiting lady from 
Dohah is standing by the door and Jette Bang is sitting 
inside the car. 


The tent in southern Qatar among 
Al Murrah 


Structural characteristics 


The South Qatari tent consists of the same main 
elements as the tent in North Qatar. These are 1) 
the velum (bayt ) with its fast-sewn woven trans- 
verse girths “abtana” ) on the underside, sup- 
ported by 2) tentpoles in series of three across 
the length of the tent, the centre poles support- 
ing two wooden beams “gatha” ), sewn into 
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6,23 Baynah with two infants in the 
saddle of the leading camel of one 
of the strings of camels constituting 
the caravan. A rubber watering 
trough is hanging from the left side 
of the saddle. 


the velum, while the side-poles “amut” ) run 
up to loops of rope issuing from wooden 
beckets “‘khorb” ), which are sewn into the 
ends of the girths. From these loops run 3) guy 
ropes (*domb" or *'omb"? ), which end in 4) 
iron tent-pegs (“mismar u tit" ) driven into the 
sand. When these elements are established in a 
correct balance the structure stands, and is com- 
pleted with 5) two side-cloths “hejab fetka” ) 





which are pinned together in the middle of the 
back of the tent and extend from that point to 
cover the back and ends of the tent. The side- 
cloths are fastened under the edges of the velum 
with 6) eyed iron skewers, sometimes tied to 
each other by a cord, to prevent one of them 
being lost in the sand. The same cord keeps 
them together during camp-movement. The 
side-cloths consist of 3-4 widths of material in 
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6,24 Nurah ties hobbles around the legs of a camel. 


various patterns, and are weighted to the ground 
with 7) sand. Finally there can be 8) one or 
perhaps two woven partition curtains, normally 
beautifully patterned in many colours, to divide 
the tent up into two or three sections. 

From our first visit to Al Murrah-camps in 
South Qatar the differences between their tents 
and those of North Qatar were evident. All the 
tents were open, and with no real front-cloth, so 
that the tents could be easily turned, by moving 
the side-cloth from the rear to the front, if the 
wind changed to the south. Nor were the tents 
so regularly erected as in the North, perhaps 
because of the frequency of movement. Special 








6,25 At the back far left of the picture there is a string of camels and in front of that the light-coloured pack camel, carrying, among other 


items, a watering trough, is being unloaded by a woman. On the right there are two camels with hobbles around their front left legs and 
loads, such as woven saddle bags, on their saddles. At the back nght there is a group of camels lying down. 
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6,26 A woman wearing the beautiful silver amulet (Cat. no. 175) next to a new watering trough. 
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differences from the Al-Na'im tents were a) that 
the wooden becket in the edge of the velum was 
a straight stick, wound around with and sewn 
fast to the woven girth which runs under the 
velum (see Fig. 6, 19c ); and b) that to the free 
ends of the becket there was fastened a short 
rope, forming a loop (see Figs. 6,3,19c), to 
which guy-ropes of old telephone or detonating 
cable were tied; and c) that the guy-rope was 
tied to a long iron tent-peg, driven deep into the 
sand, while Al Na'im, as described, in their stony 
region normally made use of stones buried in 
the ground to anchor their guy-ropes. Further 
differences were d) that two relatively short 
parallel poles were sewn into folds in the velum 


6,28 Looking at Safiyah from the inside of Tent 3. She is 
very tired and taking a rest during the arduous pitching of 
the tent. 








6,27 ^ look towards west inside the erected Tent 3 with 
the hard-working youngest wife, Safiyah, standing. On the 
left a camel watering trough of rubber. In the background 
the car which brought Jabar's sister-in-law to the camp 


as ridge-beams (see Fig. 6,63), and that there 
was extra reinforcement under them where the 
tent-pole met them. Moreover, e) some of the 
tents had no side-poles on the rear and at the 
corners, or rather they had an irregular erection 
of side and corner poles, where they were fast- 
ened at these points. The wall-cloths were in 
consequence not so high as those of Al Na'im, 
normally only about 1 m; while finally f) the 
girths were not sewn fast in their whole length 
under the velum, but only in the middle and at 
the edges (see Fig. 6,63). 

Such were the Al-Murrah tents in the group 
with which we particularly associated. We also 
met with the open tent-front among other 
groups of Al Murrah, a feature, moreover, which 
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6,29 Safiyah erects the central, eastern end pole of Tent 3. 
Her husband, Ali, is seen in the background. 


is normal among other bedouins (cf. for exam- 
ple Dickson 1951: 68-70 figs.; Weir 1976: 2 Fig. 
1 and 14 Fig. 15; Fabietta 1984: 70 Fig. 5 and 102 
photo; and the survey of North Arabian tents in 
Rackow & Caskel 1938: 170ff., who classify them 
as a "Windschirm" type, i.e. a windbreak type). 
But one Al-Murrah tent-group, to which we paid 
a short visit, and which had a more traditional 
economic basis with both flocks and camels, did 
not have quite such open tents, as already re- 
ferred to above. An extra side-cloth (or the end- 
cloth at the other end, or both) was so long that 
it could be brought around at the front, and 
screened off both the guest and the family sec- 
tions. It was tied fast to the guy-ropes (see 
Figs. 5,34 and 6,68-9). In another camp we saw 








how the dividing curtain could be extended well 
out on the front side, to provide extra screening 
when it was needed, as is seen also in Dickson 
(1951: 67). Both features are, as mentioned, also 
found among Al Murrah just south of the Qatar 
frontier (see Fig. 5,35 after Webster 1987: 175 
Fig. 9). 

In still other features the South Qatari tent 
resembles closely other Arab bedouin tents, for 
example in the use of ridge-poles sewn into 
place and the special arrangement of the side 
and corner attachments. Here there is, for exam- 
ple, close conformity to the Kuwaiti tent at 
Moesgaard Museum (Cat. no. 187, Figs. 9, 19a- 
c,159a-c ), and to the illustrations in Dickson 


6,30 A look across Tent 3. The large pile of storage bags 
have been put into place dividing the tent into its sections. 
There is a large serving tray in the foreground, behind 
which a watering trough has been turned over. To the 
right, aluminium pots in a container made of wooden bows. 
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6,3! A view from southwest of Tents 2 and 3 being pitched. The end of the velum with its rope edges and comer beckets can be seen. 


1951: 69, who does not show, however, the use 
of sewn-in beams (see also Rackow & Caskel 
1938 with photo of sewn-in guy-rope beckets). 
The completely open tent-type is similarly a 
widespread Arab type, which locally in Qatar 
seems to be associated with unmixed camel- 
herding and frequent movement. In contrast, the 
situation in North Qatar seems to show that the 
closed tent-type is associated with very limited 
migratory activity, and adapted to sheep and 
goat-keeping in the cool season of the year. A 
noticeable difference was, moreover, that the 
South Qatari tents were in general smaller than 


in the North (cf. citation from Lorimar 1908, p . 
43) with a single exception they were exclu- 
sively two-poled tents, while for example three- 
poled tents were those most commonly ob- 
served by us in North Qatar. 


Tent variations and windbreaks during 
movement 


In South Qatar, in connection with camp move- 
ments, we several times observed the temporary 
erection of tents. The purpose could be to give 
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shade from the sun or to provide regular wind- 
breaks. During one of the movements of 
Muhammad bin Jabars Al-Murrah group, for 
example, a tent was pitched with only four 
poles, one centre-pole (with ridge-beams) and 
one side-pole next to it, as well as one centre 
end-pole with associated front corner-pole, in 
addition to parts of the side-cloth in the rear and 
round the ends. On one occasion the side-cloths 
(the west end and half of the rear wall) were 
removed for repair (see Fig. 5,77). 

Jette Bang wrote in her notes the following 
interesting observation and commentary: “There 
is always, even in calm weather, a slight draught 
at the rear opening. The reason must be that the 
sloping roof towards the rear receives little or no 
sun. The sand is therefore cooler towards the 
rear of the tent. There are thus three areas with 
different temperatures: the outdoors heated by 
the sun, a cooler area in the front half of the tent, 
and the coolest in the rear half; and that is what 
causes the draught”. This corresponds excel- 
lently with Lennart Edelberg’s “discovery” in the 
Lur tents (Edelberg 1966/67: 400 Note 13). 

On the same camp-site other “tents” were 
erected as open windbreaks (with lee to the 
south), consisting of a side-cloth hung upon an 
edge-rope supported by three to four tentpoles 
about 1 m high and sloping inward, balanced by 
the counterweight of ropes pegged to the 
ground on the outer side. In one case there was 
also a single rope an the inner side. Pack-loads 
could be used to hold the cloth in place (see 
Figs. 6,53-5). It could be done even more sim- 
ply, with a windbreak exclusively of camel- 
loads, sacks and the like (see Fig. 6,55). We saw 
these temporary expedients in use for a single 
night during movement, when the actual camp- 
pitching was postponed to the next morning, 
and as windbreaks in connection with a pack- 
ing-up of the camp in the evening, to enable an 





earlier start the next morning. In these cases the 
heat and the strain of the ramadhdn fast may 
have played a róle, but this does not change the 
fact that what we encountered special adaptions 
to camp-movement which are also known 
among other black-tent nomads. Use of 
tentcloth-windbreaks is also recorded from 
northern Arabia (see references in Rackow & 
Caskel 1938: 180) and among the Saar tribe 
south of the Rub al-Khali (Thesiger 1983: 188-9), 
and is in addition known among the Pashtuns in 
East Afghanistan (Niedermeyer 1924). It is un- 
doubtedly a widely used practice. 


Movement of Muhammad bin Jabar's camp 


Friday, 27 February 1959 should have been 
moving-day, but early in the morning it was 
obvious that there would be no departure - they 
were short of ten to twelve pack-camels 
(rekab ), and later in the morning almost all the 
men disappeared. Some of them had to go out 
to the milch-camels (“ebil ”), which had not been 
home the evening before, others went out to 
find the missing pack-animals. But next morning 
they had all the pack-beasts ready for departure, 
and striking and packing started in a tempo 
varying for the individual tents. Everyone was 
busy, but at nothing like the speed which we 
had seen further north. 

The work with the tents was women's work, 
but they were assisted by the men. The side- 
cloths were first taken off, so that the tents lay 
open on every side; the side and corner-poles 
were next removed, and thereafter the velum 
was tipped over backwards, with the centre- 
poles still in position. While this was going on 
the last of the pack-camels were brought up to 
the tent, often by small girls or boys. The guy- 
ropes were then gathered, the tent-poles with- 
drawn from under the velum, and the velum was 
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finally dragged off the objects underneath, so 
that the folding and rolling together could be 
done. Men and women worked individually or 
in concert, and everybody was busy, except the 
very old and the very young. The camels had 
first to be saddled, which was mainly men's 






























































6,32 Tent 3 with Tents 4 and 5 behind seen from the west 
without the rear poles and with the side cloth haphazardly 
pitched. A grouping of women and children are sitting in 
front of the tent. Al Murrah, South Qatar. 


work (Fig. 6,42), and large and small objects 
had to be sorted, assembled and packed, or 
brought directly to the pack-camels; kitchen- 
equipment in canvas bags or in the special bow- 
shaped container, coffee-pots in a wooden box 
or in a wire rack, and provisions in sacks and 
side-bags, tent-poles, watering-troughs, water- 
tubes, etc., were brought to the camels and tied 
in place. And while most people were busy 
doing things, small children were toddling 
around by themselves among the bundles (see 
for example Fig. 6,34, showing a child with an 
ornamental saddle covered in long-haired 
sheepskin), or sat with their grandfather in the 
middle of everything (see Fig. 6,38); even in- 
fants in the cradle were permitted for this once 
to be alone and neglected. When everything 
was ready the small children were set right up 
on top of the pack-saddle between watering- 


6,33 lent 3 is being packed 
prior to moving on 28 Febru- 
ary 1959. The loads are 
collected and the women 
work hard and steadily. 
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6,34 The youngest children have no tasks during migration. Jabar's daughter sits back in the riding and pack saddle covered 
by a longhaired sheepskin. The view is through Tent 2 after the side cloth has been removed. 
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trough and tinplate chest and the rest, and then, 
last of all, the women were helped up. A few of 
the men mounted the riding camels alone. And 
so the caravan movement could start, with each 
tenthold’s camels in strings of from three to five 
camels. On the leading camel rode a woman, 
alone or with small children; and the camels 
were tied together, with the rein made fast to the 
saddle of the foregoing camel. Children and the 
elderly would be sitting on other camels. 

The packing had taken a couple of hours, and 
departure was at 10 o’clock (see Fig. 6,50). In 
addition to the camels there were two cars, our 
Land Rover and the sedan from Dohah with its 
driver, Ali, and his mother, (see Fig. 6,21). The 
camp-leader, Muhammad bin Jabar, and his 
three sons took the more comfortable transport 
by car. But the move was not to go so quickly, 
after all, for, 200 m from the camp, some of 
Jabar’s camels ran amok, broke the cords, and 
threw off their baggage. So that had to be dealt 
with. It took until about 2.30 p.m. before the 
caravan reached the new camping site about 21 
km away to the south. During the first hour they 
had covered about 5 km, but then the speed was 
somewhat reduced to under 4 km an hour. It 
was the third year in succession that they had 
occupied the new camp-site, a sandy patch with 
quite high bushes around. Immediately on ar- 
rival Jabar busied himself making coffee and tea, 
which the men took, with an interruption for 
prayer (see Fig. 6,22), while the women, who 
arrived somewhat later, were occupied with 
unloading the camels and the tents. By about 4 
p.m. the establishment of the tents was more or 
less finished, but it was first between 5 and 6 that 
the side-cloths were put in place, and, since the 
wind was from the south, they were put on the 
south side, and then when the wind suddenly 
changed to the west the cloths were changed 
around. In Tent 3 the hearth was just obliterated 
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by young Safiyah, and a new one immediately 
dug in the sand on the other side. The tents were 
pitched in the same order as at the earlier camp- 
Sites. 

From this movement I have a record of the 
distribution of the loads in the case of Tent 2, 
Jabar’s two-pole tent. The animals used were 
one young camel without saddle, two riding- 
camels with *bulani" riding-saddles, and 
five pack-camels (rekab ) with ordinary pack- 
saddles. The load was divided up as follows: 
one camel with all the water in five water-tubes; 
one camel with a curved wooden kitchen-bas- 
ket, a leather bag, a basket, and a box with 
kitchen gear and other articles; one camel with 
a metal chest, a leather bag, and fuel on top, in 
addition to a sack of wheat; one camel with a 
flour-sack and three bags of small articles; one 
camel with two leather bags, two saddle-bags 
and a rifle; one camel with two fine saddle-bags 
with bedclothes on a “hulani” saddle; one 
camel with three old saddle-bags and a sack; and 
finally a young camel without a saddle, carrying 
the tent-cloth. 

The pitching of the tents followed the usual 
procedure, and on this site it was almost exclu- 
sively the women who were busy with it, and as 
we have said it proceeded in a leisurely manner. 
After the loads had been placed close to their 
future place on the new tent-site, the velum was 
spread out over the sand and partly over the 
loads. Then the tent-pegs were hammered into 
the sand, and the erection of the centre-poles 
could begin. The tent had an elegant appear- 
ance as sunshade, and the actual furnishing of 
the tent next took place, with the positioning of 
the loads and such (see Fig. 6,30). The tent was 
then ready to have its side-cloths set in place. It 
was in this camp on its sand-patch, relatively 
well protected by dunes and plentiful bushes, 
with a couple of small hills around, on the 
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6,35 Ali and Safiyah are loading a 
sheet iron case onto a camel in 
front of Tent 3. Notice the area in 
front of the tent covered in camel 
dung from the nightly visits 

of the milch camels. 


6,36 The pack camels are all set, 
fitted with pack saddles, with ropes 
around their bellies and 

under their tails. 


evening after the move, that we experienced the 
sudden and violent onslaught of the northern 
storm-wind sbamál Our tent was completely 
blown over (see chapter 3). We had just been 
saying what a mild and really warm evening it 
was. The incident fully illustrated the conditions 





of camp-life and the strength and flexibility of 
the bedouin tent. While we lay to storm-anchor 
with the sand whistling over the tent-canvas and 
with the finest of dust spreading thickly over all 
our possessions, we suddenly heard the deli- 
cious sound of the coffee-mortars sounding 
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6,37 The striking of Tent 2 has begun. The velum is collapsed around the centre poles. The equipment, such as the two 
camel watering troughs, one made of leather, the other of rubber tube from a tyre, has not been removed yet. 


brass from the next-door tent. We looked out 
and saw a blazing fire nourished by the wind, 
even though the fuel was only dried camel- 
dung. The light of the fire revealed how they 
had ridden the storm. The tent had been, as it 
were, put into defensive position; all the side- 
poles on the northern side were taken down, 
the row of centre-poles was set sloping to the 
north, and the south-side poles sloping even 
more steeply to the south, so that the tent as a 
whole was lowered, its height reduced by more 
than a half metre and its shape moreover more 
streamlined with a longer sloping side against 
the wind. In this reinforced position the tent 
took the storm excellently. It was “low and 
cosy”, I write of this “storm-coffee” session, to 
which others from other tents had made their 
way in addition to us. About every six minutes 
the coffee was supplemented with fresh camel’s 


milk brought in from outside by our host’s little 
brother, whose face and wrapped-up head were 
completely covered with dust. 

A later movement of the same camp took 
place 12 March during ramadhdn in an almost 
identical manner, with about 21 km to the new 
camp-site, which was reached at about 2-2.30 in 
the afternoon. The working pattern was the 
same, but the fast affected everyone. After arrival 
I noted down: *The men soon dropped the 
work — while the women had to bear the brunt 
of the tent-pitching". It was on this occasion and 
in still another Al-Murrah camp that we saw 
windbreaks in use in connection with moving. 
And even though they took the tents down the 
evening before, it took a couple of hours to get 
away in the morning. 

The last camp-striking we experienced was 
on 14 March; by then the camp lay already 15 
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6,38 The small girls congregate around their grandfather 
during break-up. 


km south of the last Qatari police-post at Uqlat 
Manasir, and for political and practical reasons 
we could accompany them no further into the 
ever more sandy landscape of hollows and sand- 
ridges. The last striking involved four of the 
tents, while the fifth had now been sited a little 
away from the others. In other words, in the 
course of the repeated movements the little fam- 
ily-camp had shrunk from 7 to 4 tents, undoubt- 
edly to assemble again in the really hot season. 

As a supplement to the description above and 
its accompanying photographs we can give here 
an on-the-spot description of a tent-striking 12 
February 1959 north of Karanah of two Al- 
Murrah tents belonging to Rashid Aliyan and 
Rashid bin Wudan, who both kept goats, sheep, 
and camels. 
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Tent-striking — Rashid and Rashid 


On one of our first trips in South Qatar we met 
a little group of Al Murrah on migration. We 
accompanied the group at a distance, and I com- 
piled the following list of loaded pack and riding- 
camels: one saddled camel with udder-covers 
and a foal; one camel with two sacks and a 
bundle of ropes for guys; one camel with metal 
chests, sacks, and fuel of dried growths; one 
camel with black-and-white side-cloth and black 
velum; and one camel with a woman sitting in 
a litter. 

This was a single tenthold’s caravan. Still an- 
other woman was in another litter, but she be- 


6,39 The youngest member of Tent 2, a baby in a leather 
cradle (Cat. no. 80), belonging to Jabar's wife Baynah is left 
in the sand near the tent. Above, a canvas bag with rope for 
tying it to the saddle 
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6,40 The packing of the tent in the foreground has begun and we have a view over the camp where the gathering 
of the pack camels is almost completed. The anthropologists’ tents are in the background. 
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6,41 A view across the site of Tent 2 
after striking. The camels are being 
loaded. Old Muhammad is sitting in 
the centre, surrounded by his wife 
and grandchildren. 


6,42 Jabar saddles a pack camel 
equipped with riding reins around its 
muzzle and neck. Jabar is wearing a 
coloured thób over a white thdb, an 
ordinary jacket, and a woollen 
Kashmiri head cloth. There is a 





wooden box with coffeepots to the 


6,42 
left of the camel. 


6,43 Jabar, assisted by his wife Baynah 
is fastening a small rubber car tyre 
tube for water to the pack saddle on 
top of a large water ‘tube’. 


6,44 Two women are loading tent 
poles onto a camel which is already 
carrying a watering trough on the 
opposite side on top of tent poles. 
The tent poles are, as usual, either 
round natural rods or machine-cut 
pieces of wood from the süq, or 
pieces found discarded (either from 
buildings or, as in North Qatar, 
driftwood found on the beach). 





6,44 


6,45 A white camel with a load of 
canvas bags, rope, and a tin sheet 
case. It will most probably carry more 
than that. 


6,46 Nurah, Jabar's daughter, posing 
under the camel watering trough 
which has been placed on top of 
rubber tube water containers and 
tent poles and, on the opposite side, 
among other things, a tin sheet case. 





6,45 
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6,48 


6,50 


6,52 
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6,47 The tent cloth is loaded onto 
the pack camel. Notice the use of 
iron rods. From the break-up of 
camp among another Al-Murrah 
group in South Qatar. 


6,48 Three children mounted high 
amongst watering troughs and tin 
sheet cases. The pack camel is a milch 
camel with a large foal at its side. The 
woman in front of the camel is carrying 
a skin container. 


6,49 Muhammad bin Jabar's camp have 
almost completed the packing prior to 
departure. 


6,50 The camels have been loaded and 
are getting ready for departure in 
strings. 


6,51 The caravan starts to move with 
the camels from the individual 
tentholds in a formation of strings 
numbering from three to five camels. 
The lead camels are usually ndden by 
women and the camels are connected 
by tying the reins to the saddle of the 
camel in front. Children or old people 
sit on the other camels. 


6,52 A group of mother camels and 
foals depart. This takes place before the 
actual caravan starts. 
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6,53 A tent side cloth is used as a windscreen among Al Awamir. The woman in the foreground is wearing a Dohahi-style 


face mask with a nose peg (cf. the linguistic and cultural classification of the Al Awamir mentioned p. 366 note 4 ). 


L2 





longed to the other tent. Behind them went the 
two Rashids and a half-grown boy. Both men 
were dressed in their best, i.e. European jackets 
above a long fine ankle-length garb, new shoes 
(brown and white) and bluish socks, and both 
with a falcon on the right wrist. In ethnographic 
purism I wrote in my diary: “Fantastic and droll 
in this European get-up”. Jette is of the opinion 
that they had dressed up for our benefit, that 
they had changed when they saw our car in the 
distance. I think that it was all part of the moving. 
Moving had in general a festive and colourful air, 
e.g. the two big litters, where beautiful rugs and 
saddle-bags and belts were spread. The women 
wore 'ababs, but took them off quickly enough 
when they started on the work. But one of the 
two Rashids came over, and the listing of camels 
and such stopped. “Wen?” [Where are you go- 
ing?], he said in a somewhat unfriendly tone. He 
left us, but then turned and rather surprisingly 
invited us to photograph the whole camp-pitch- 
ing. We went to the camp and followed the 
whole tent-pitching with the camera. First the 
falcon was put in the shade, the camels were 
knelt, and unloading began immediately, with 
women and men equally active. Then the tent- 
pitching began in one concerted effort (see 
Fig. 6.56 ). The insertion of the tent-poles went 
on simultaneously under the centre and under 
the rear side; all went incredibly fast, much faster 
than with Husayn (in Tent 1 in Suwaihiliyah). 
But this has much to do with the use of tent-pegs 
instead of burying stones, and with the Al- 
Murrah camp-sites being on sand — those that we 
have seen, at any rate. The women worked 
without ‘abah, but with a kind of mask, some- 
what longer than further north. After the tent- 
pitching: “Had coffee, tea and dates. Sheep and 
goats came in later, they had been much longer 
on their journey than the pack-camels. During 
the pitching the tents were entangled in each 
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other.” One of the two Rashids was chauffeur to 
Shaykh Salman bin Hasan, and this may be one 
of the reasons why they were so modern in 
appearance. In reality everyone, including 
Muhammad bin Jabar and his family, were influ- 
enced by modern society in their clothing (see 
chapter 9). 


Detailed listing of Al-Murrah tents in Muhammad 
bin Jabar’s camp; measurements in cm — length: 
(D, width: (W). 


Tent |: Head Hamid bin Muhammad (Mursal), 
two-poled tent 


Plan: 650 (D x 275 CW) (Fig. 5,32 ) 

Velum: 2 x 3 widths of material 46-50 (W) 
(Fig. 5,53. ent 1) 

Side-cloths: Three different pieces: one dark-and- 
white striped, about 400 (D), from east 
end to end of guest's and men's section 
on north and rear side (i.e. up to and 
including first section); continuing with 
one piece black-and-white above with 
large white piece below, about 300 (L) 
to middle of third section on rear side; 
and thereafter one completely white 
canvas cloth about 300 (L) up to and 
including the west end. 

Tent-poles: Corner-poles sometimes missing on 
rear side. 


Tent 2: Head Jabar bin Muhammad, two-poled 
tent 


Plan: 625 (L) x 235 QW) (Fig. 5,32 ) 
Between sections (divided by trans 
verse rows of poles) from east to west 
200 + 225 + 200, total 625 (D) 
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6,54 Windscreen (same as Fig. 6,55). Pitched next to a bush. The close-up shows the kitchen 
equipment dominated by enamel articles. 


We 
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6,55 U-shaped windscreen used by the 
household of Tent 3. One of the side 
cloths is used, suspended by tying the 
rope of the edge to three short tent 


poles and fastening it with guy-ropes on 
the back side. Loads are used to stretch 
out the screen. To the left there is a 
small U-shaped screen consisting of 
sacks, baskets, and the like covered by 
quilted blankets. Al Murrah. 


Velum: 





660 (D) x 250 (QW) in 2 x 3 widths of 
material (Fig. 5,33 Tent 2): 

from the edge towards north 20 + 50 + 
55 = 125 (W) 

from the edge towards south 20 + 49 + 
56 = 125 (W) 


The plan is somewhat smaller than the velum, 
because of the ridge roof and the sagging of the 
cloth, being in the northern part 115 and the 
southern 120 wide, a total of 235 (W), just as the 
outstretched length of the velum is greater than 
that of the plan. 


Side-cloth: Two differently patterned pieces of 


which one was measured: 152 (W), 


consisting of three stretches of black- 
and-white woollen material of width, 
from the top down, 38 + 36 + 28 (W), 
and finishing with a stretch of white 
canvas 50 (W) 


Tent-side under erection 105 (W) 
Tent-poles: Seven in all: at back, two poles, 130- 


135 (D) none in the corners. In the 
centre down the length of the tent 
three, one end-pole 150 (I) placed 
aslant, two  centre-poles standing 
straight under the girths. At front, two 
poles, one a corner-pole and one 
measured to 130 (L) 
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Tent 3: Head Muhammad bin Jabar, three-poled 
tent 


Plan: 800 (D) x 330 (W) 

Between sections about 200, total 
approx. 800 (D) (Fig. 5,32 ) 

800 (L) x 346 (W) in 2 x 2 widths of 
material 86 — 87 (W) (Fig. 5,33 Tent 3) 
The plan is a little smaller because of the ridge 
roof and the sagging of the cloth. 


Velum: 


Side-cloth: Two separate pieces, meeting in the 
middle of the rear side, with the usual 
composition of three black-and-white 
lengths of material, with a white can- 
vas length at the bottom. 

Tent-poles: Ten in all. At back, none. Centre line 
and front, each five. Measurements not 
noted. 


Tent 4: Head Hamid bin Muhammad, two-poled 
tent 


Plan: 670 (D) x 275 (QW) 

Between sections 200 + 220 + 250, 
total 670 (L) (Fig. 5,32) 

Total 670 (D) x 275 (W) in1 x 2*1 x 
3 widths of material: 

from the edge towards north 80 + 60 = 
140 (W) 

from the edge towards south 45 + 45 + 
45 = 135 (W) (Figs. 5,33 Tent 4) 

The plan is a little smaller because of the ridge 
roof and the sagging of the cloth. 


Velum: 


Side-cloth: Two differently patterned pieces of 
which one was measured 152 (W), 
consisting of three lengths of black- 
and-white woollen material of width, 
from the top down, 38 + 36 + 28, and 
finishing with a stretch of white canvas 
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50 (W). The height of the actual tent- 
side somewhat lower, not noted. 

Tent-poles: Eight in all. Rear, none; centre-line, 
four eastern end-centre pole 140 (L); 
front, four poles, from east to west 120, 
180, 160, 130 T): 


Tent 5: Head Muhammad bin Hamid, two-poled 
tent 


No details. 


Tent 6: Head Hamid bin Jarallah, two-poled tent 


No details. 


Tent 7: Jabar bin Jarallah, two-poled tent 


No details. 


The picture which can be drawn from these 
details is that the length of the roof-cloth of the 
tents was in general slightly more than 2.3 to 2.5 
times its width or depth.? If one looks at the 
ground-plans of the same tents, then the relation 
between length and breadth was a little greater. 
Either 2 or 3 breadths of material were found in 
each half of the velum, with large variation in 
material breadth, between 20 (in one case, as an 
edge-strip and 87 cm, but with the majority 
between 45 and 55 (60) cm, while the length of 
the velum was between 625 and 800 cm. As we 
know from other sources, length is not a critical 
factor in manufacture (see below concerning 
shaykhs' tents). But the figures given above 
seem to show that the longest courses of mate- 
rial were also the broadest, which seems reason- 
able, as does the circumstance that the breadth 
was greater where only two breadths of material 
were used for each half of the roof. With a single 
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6,56 Al-Murrah migration with pack and riding camels. The 
two Rashids have just reached the new campsite. In the 
foreground, a camel with a woman's litter with a leather- 
covered back-support, said to be a characteristic feature in 
Saudi Arabia. VVoven omamental bands run diagonally under 
the neck of the camel from the front of the saddle, cf. Cat. 
nos. | 23-124b. 


6,57 Rashid of Al Murrah dismounting the woman's litter 
shown in Fig. 6,56. Large woven transport bags are seen on 
each side. Rashid's wife, standing behind him, is unloading 
another camel, cf. Cat. nos. 119-120. 


6,58 After the unloading the lanner falcons sit on their 
stands during the pitching of tents. 


6,59 Two women are helped in unloading a camel carrying 
tent poles and other items. 


exception each tent had two side-cloths, which 
met at the rear side of the tent, where an en- 
trance could be; this was not, however, seen in 
use in these very open tents, as was the case in 
the North Qatari tents and among the shaykhs. 
The side-cloths were always of three black-and- 
white breadths of woven cloth, and a canvas 
strip; the latter was bought in the sig, while the 
former could be locally produced, or acquired 
elsewhere, but not from Dohah sig where noth- 
ing of that sort was seen for sale. The side-cloths 
were different in each tent. 

A persistent feature of the roof-cloths was that 
their edges, both at the sides and at the ends, 
normally were further reinforced with a double- 
ply rope, often wound in white cotton cloth, 
sewn with cast-stitching (see Figs. 5,37-8 and 
6,53 ), just as had been seen in North Qatar (see 
Figs. 6,15-16). The assembling of breadths of 
material for the velum was, on the roof-ridge, 
always done with upward-pointing edges sewn 
together, while other seams could be merely 
stitched. The same was true of the side-cloths 


(see Figs 5,57 and 6, 75-36): In a couple of 
cases an interlacing of cord was seen at the end 
of the velum (see Fig. 6,64 ). 

The partition-walls observed were sewn of 
four breadths of material, all variously patterned 
in black and white with occasional red and yel- 
low patterns (see Figs. 6,62-3 ). 

Of other details may be mentioned in particu- 
lar the fastenings on the sides, at the corners, 
and at the middle of the ends, which are de- 
scribed in the captions to Figs. 6, 15-19. 

The tent-poles were of two types: 1) the high 
and quite stout round centre-poles (measuring 
about 160-180 cm) of natural timber posts, at the 
top reinforced and provided with fairly large and 
slightly curved supporting surfaces to which 
extra blocks could be nailed (see Figs. 6, 12,63) 
to carry the velum by supporting the sewn-in 
ridge-beams. And 2) the side-poles (measuring 
about 120-135 cm) of naturally forked sticks or 
of purchased sawn timber with a notch cut out 
to support from below the side-loops of the 
edge-fastenings; these side-poles were, in addi- 
tion, often strengthened with cord wound 
around under the forks. The poles which were 
seen in use on the windbreaks seemed shorter 
than the usual side-poles, and could be the same 
as those used as low corner-poles at the ends of 
the tents (about 120 cm). 

The tent-pegs were of round iron, with heads 
hammered flat, or with an eyed ring at the top 
(see Fig. 6,61). The guys could be made from 
detonation-cable with plastic or rubber cover- 
ing, as was the norm in Muhammad bin Jabar’s 
camp, Or, as in two other Al-Murrah camps, of 
good-quality rope, either bought or acquired 
outside the camp. If the need arose, twisted rope 
for tying of loads or for guys was made on the 
spot. I did not acquire a complete terminology 
as used among Al Murrah, but the following 
were noted down: 
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6,61 The pitching of tents has started and 
an iron tent peg with a ring-eye is being 
beaten into the ground by a woman. 


6,62 The rear part ofthe partition curtain 
has just been pitched. The partition wall 
has a right and a wrong side. The right 
side with the pattemed stretches stands 
sharp and splendid. It usually faces the 
guest section. In this case it is only partly 
so, as the piece is very long and the 
partition wall is folded, implying that it is 
only to the far right, at the rear side ofthe 
tent, that the right side is facing the guests 
(see also Fig. 6,63). 


6,63 The partition wall of Fig. 6,62 during 
pitching. It is fastened with string to the 
centre pole and the reinforcement girth 
ofthe velum. To the left the wrong side, 
which normally faces the family section, 
can be seen. [he threads forming the 
pattern are merely loosely tightened and 
hence convey to the pattem a rather 





blurred appearance (Cat. nos. | 16, 123- 


6,60 The unpacking has begun and man and wife help each other. The velum in the 124. Fig. 667 shows how this wall 
foreground (next to a standing girl) is being unrolled and a woman is bringing the tent finishes towards the south, at the front 
poles. One of the pack camels in the background is wandering off. side of the tent. 


6,6 | 6,62 6,63 
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6,65 Becket at the centre of one of the 
short end-sides of the velum. A rope 
emanates from each end of a peg sewn 
into the central seam undemeath a 
white piece of canvas. The rope, forming 
a loop, joins yet another small piece of 
wood which is connected to the guy- 
rope (Fig.6, I 9). 


6,64 Coffee is being made. The 
screened guest and men's section of the 
tent seen from the east after the velum 
and the partition wall have been set up. 
Notice that the wooden ridge beams 
seem to be short and straight and that 
the tent cloth has upright edges where 
the stretches of cloth have been sewn 
together and also the omamental edging 
of the velum. 


6,67 The making of coffee continues. 
The equipment for making coffee and 
the container in which it is kept can be 
seen around the fireplace which has 
been dug out in the sand. The partition 
wall has been extended with another 
piece of cloth tied to the guy-rope since 
Fig, 6,64 was taken in order to add extra 
screening to the guest section. 


6,64 











6,66 A detail of the ordinary centre pole of the Al-Murrah tent of the two Rashids. 
The top of the pole is provided with a block of wood nailed onto it, to make it 
slightly forked. Above this block and underneath the reinforcement girth, a piece of 
canvas has been inserted to protect the velum. The longitudinal ridge beams, which 
are sewn into the velum on each side of the central seam, rest on these blocks (cf. 
Fig. 6,27). It should be noted that the girth is only fastened at each side, where it is 
crossed by a small band. 


6,65 6,67 
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6,68 Same Al-Murrah tent as in Fig. 6,67, where the eastern 
end side cloth screens off the guest section. (Fig. 5,34). 


Velum = “bayt” 

Side-cloth = “hejab fetka” 
Breadth of cloth = quip 

Girth under velum = “abtdna” 

Two ridge-beams = “gatha” 

Wooden guy-fastening = “khorb” 
Front-pole = “amut” 

Guy-rope = “domb” or “’omb” 
Tent-peg = “mismar u tit” 


In South Qatar I also saw two tents among Al 
Awamir with side-cloths of sack-cloth, and roof- 
cloths, one of white and the other of green sack- 
cloth, in other words examples of modernized 
tents, as was one single Al-Na’im tent in Murwab. 











Concerning the other Al-Awamir tents I noted 
nothing special, so that they were presumably 
similar to those of Al Murrah. 

Finally we met Bani-Hajir bedouins. In the 
area about 15-18 km south of Umm Bab and 
south of Jaleha, or Jalheea, in the al-Huwailah 
valley we paid a short visit 22 February to a Bani- 
Hajir camp of three tents. In construction their 
tents resembled closely those of Al Na’im, if 
indeed they were not identical with them; they 
had bent-wood edge-fastenings and loose ridge- 
beams. They were also similar in furnishing with 
arrays of saddles and other supplies along the 
borders of the tent. A short while before we had 
seen three other tents (two two-poled and one 
three-poled) which were “quite high”, as we 


6,69 The pitching of the Al-Murrah tent of the two Rashids 
is finished. The western end side cloth is used to screen off 
the family section. Photographed from the SW. 
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6,70 One of the southernmost campsites in Qatar for Muhammad bin Jabar's Al-Murrah group. Only one row of 
four tents and the anthropologists' tents and Land Rover to the left. 


noted. — It was the leader of Bani Hajir that we 
met — Ma'rid bin Agalan/Ajilan, who had thirty 
tents under him, and, we believe, three other 
tent-groups. During the summer they spent four 
months in huts, but of these we got no further 
information. It agrees very well with the picture 
of Bani Hajir, as more restricted to Qatar, that 
they had tents of the more stationary North 
Qatari and shaykhs type (See p. 366 note 4). 


NOTES: 


! The terminology of the parts of the tent is as I heard them in 
Qatar, without, among other things, distinguishing between 
sing. and plur., as, for example, Dickson (1951: 66ff.). 
Dickson's term is added, when he gives it. 


? Dickson (1951: 67-8, and 70) gives the ordinary name for tent 
pole as ‘amiid. 


* Measured on the velum, the proportion between the length 
divided by the breadth for: Tent 1 (estimated factor 2.36), 
Tent 2 (factor 2.5), Tent 3 (factor 2.31), Tent 4 (factor 2.44). 


CHAPTER 7 


THE SUMMER FOU IE CS SII ITRS, 
CONST RECTION AMONG A ARA 


In the really hot season from June until Septem- 
ber the Al-Na’im bedouins lived in permanent 
huts or houses. Those we saw were close to the 
spring encampment in Suwaihiliyah and the wells 
there, in an open, flat, and stony area. Tradition- 
ally Al Na’im also used huts of palm-material 
popularly termed barasti, as Lorimer II (1908:1268 
f.) relates from their summer stay in Bahrain. We 
did hear of barastis in Northern Qatar, though 
groves of date palms and of wild palms were 
traditionally rare in Qatar. In Jamailiyah in Central 
Qatar we saw a modest trader who had installed 
himself and his shop in a canvas-covered saddle- 
roofed hut with sides of plaited rush-mats. It was 
evident that he had no bedouin background, but 
he was an example of how one may accommo- 
date oneself in Qatar. He was an Arab. 

The Suwaihiliyah houses were built of rough 
coral or limestone blocks set in a mortar of clay 
or earth, the walls varying in thickness from 
somewhat less to somewhat more than the local 
measure of one gabs, the distance from the el- 
bow to the fingertip. The thickness of the walls 
was thus 40-55 cm, and the height to the top of 
the roof was 2.3-2.5 m, and less than 2 m to the 
ceiling inside. Holes were made in the walls as 
air vents reinforced by a long flat stone in the 
wall over the holes (see Fig. 7,5). The corners 
of some of the houses (see Fig. 7, 5) were slop- 


ing and compactly built out in a buttress-like 
manner to strengthen the construction. It was 
interesting to note that this particular feature was 
met with in the archaeological excavation in 
Murwab of houses of dry-stone walling from the 
13.- 14 century AD. This trait was also typical, in 
a more elaborate manner, of the former defence 
towers such as the one in Umm Salal Muhammad 
(see Fig. 2,1 and Gérard s.a.:8). As a protection 
the walls were plastered with clay on the out- 
side, so that the underlying stones were covered 
but visible. This work and a general repair of the 
houses were necessary every year after the pe- 
riod of non-occupation with dwellings exposed 
to wind and weather, and especially to the winter 
rains. Inside the room the walls were neatly plas- 
tered, giving a smooth clay finish; neat shelves 
were made in the wall here and there (see Fig. 7,7). 

The roof appeared to be made of whatever 
material was at hand. It consisted of many layers 
of crossing palm ribs, the lowest bound together 
with ropes, and the whole roof was supported 
by rather casual beams and flat heavier planks 
connecting the front and rear walls and further 
supported by longitudinal planks “threaded in" 
between the transverse beams and planks. The 
correct finish to the roof was a covering of clay and 
finally of gravel, so that it could be used, especially 
for sleeping during the summer nights. 
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7,1 The Al-Na'im summerhouse 
complex at Suwaihiliyah with 
Husayn's house to the left and his 
brother Ali's to the right with the 
joined roof-covered kitchen in 
front (Fig. 7,3). The reparation 
work of the outside has started. 
The stone masonry is being 
plastered with clay. 


7,2 Owedhr's house complex 
(Fig. 7,4). 


The summer houses were all considerably 
smaller than the winter tents described above in 
chapter 6. The rooms seemed to me only to be 
for the family proper, whereas guests could be 
entertained in the rooms of the single men like 
Ali and Ramzan or in the guest or summer-tent 








proper, with the velum made of a double layer 
of canvas, whence its name bayt khids (literally: 
the canvas house). The houses were not used for 
accommodating livestock. The extended family 
Tent 1 we met in Murwab and later in 
Suwaihiliyah had a living area of approximately 
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7,4 Plan of Owedhr's summer house complex at Suwaihillyah. The large room 
measures 2.30 x 3.40 metres and the smaller 2 x 3 metres. The open air kitchen 
arrangement is towards the west here, whereas in Husayn's house (Fig. 7,3) it is 
towards the east. In comparison, the tent of Owedhr (Tent 2) at Murwab 
measured 10 x 4.5 metres with an extra metre at the kitchen niche. 


Fig. 7,3 Plan of the summer house 
complex at Suwaihiliyah with the 
dwellings of Husayn bin Ramzan and 
family (to the left in a room 2 x 4 
metres), his unmarried brother Alli (in 
the corner room of 2 x 3.25 metres), 
and their widowed father Ramzan (in 
the separate house to the right). The 
walls of Husayn's and Ali's houses are 
a little less than one gahs (approx. 45 
cm), and those of Ramzan's a little 
more than one gahs thick. All door 
openings face the south, the usual 
direction for tent entrances and, for 
example, for all the houses in the hajar 
villages in the Jabin area in Saudi 
Arabia just south of Qatar, where Al- 
Murrah bedouins have settled (see 
Webster 1987). There are air vents in 
the walls, indicated by dotted lines. 
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7,5 The summer house complex of Fig. 7,1 and Ramzan's 
neighbouring house from the rear. The latter house has 
buttress-like corners. Ali's section with five air vents in the 
wall and a low wall used to shade the animals and to enter 
the roof from. 





7,6 Ramzan's house from the front with an oil drum in the 
door opening. To the right the buttress-like corners can be 
seen, and to the left a part of the wall is used as a staircase 
to get to the roof after entering over the 2 metres plank 
from the neighbouring house. 


64 sq.metres, as against the 27 sq.metres in their 
summer houses (see Fig. 7,1), plus an extra 24 
sq.metres in their summer-tent close by. It is 
noteworthy that the extended family in summer 
lived in separate rooms which by and large cor- 
responded to the different tent sections. During 
our stay in the Murwab camp Ali was visiting, 
and when in camp he stayed with his father. 
We visited the empty summer houses 20 March, 
when the Al Na’im from Murwab were still 
tented in the vicinity (see e.g. Fig. 5, 5-6 ). These 


7,7 The interior of Ramzan's summer house before it was 
taken in use looking towards the south end with air vents 
and clay-shelves built into the walls. An unused camel pack 
saddle rests on two oil drums. 
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summer-houses are an old and widely-used phe- 
nomenon in this region. From the al-Jiban area 
just south of the Qatari border, which is domi- 
nated by Al Murrah, Webster describes in almost 
identical form such houses: “They are simple 
structures, often a single room with a low flat 
roof, a south-facing doorway in the centre of the 
longer side, and a few small openings for light 
and air set either very high or very low in the 
mud brick walls." And he adds: *Probably they 
were originally augmented by tents and palm 
frond huts (arish) which have since disap- 
peared.” (Webster 1987:75-6). These houses are 
from the second decennium of this century, and 
stem from the first ikbwdan settlements, but to- 





/,8 The interior of Ramzan's summer 
house looking towards the north end 
with the roof construction visible. 


day they are abandoned and ruinous. The roof- 
construction used is commonly found in tradi- 
tional flat-roofed houses, for example in Saudi 
Arabia, Bahrain, etc. (Al-Shaheb 1985 and Talib 
1984). 

Concerning the summer quarters of the AI- 
Murrah bedouins of South Qatar I got no infor- 
mation, but from all the evidence they undoubt- 
edly stay in the neighbourhood of wells through 
the summer in the good camel-grazing area of 
al-Jiban just south of the Qatari border, and there 
they probably also have arish, popularly called 
barasti. Webster has reports from the summer of 
1983, both from the newly established housing 
and from their camps (Webster 1987). 


CHAPTER 8 
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The social life 


The camps which we visited and in which we 
lived consisted to a predominant degree of patri- 
lineage segments with a nucleus of very close 
relatives. We have seen that the camp of the AI- 
Murrah group under Muhammad bin Jabar con- 
sisted of five to seven tents, the male heads of 
which were the descendants of three brothers. 
As the camp was moreover distinguished by 
patrilateral cousin-marriages with exchange of 
sisters, the camp-group consisted predominantly 
of brothers and sisters, and of their cousins. This 
situation is in agreement with that found among 
other Arab tribal societies. The other Al Murrah 
we have mentioned and the Al-Na'im camps also 
consisted of patrilineally dominated groups, 
though we lack the precise details. 

The difference between the closed tents of 
North Qatar and the open tents of South Qatar 
has been presented, and tentatively explained 
with reference to migratory habits, differences of 
physical environment, and composition of live- 
stock, while it has been mentioned that differ- 
ences in the relationship patterns of the camps 
may have had a bearing. In a camp of Al Na'im 
at Umm al-Ma inhabited by brothers the tents 
seemed to be characterized by a greater degree 
of openness (see, for example, Fig. 5, 13), while 


in contrast we have met with other camps of AI 
Murrah in South Qatar where the tents showed 
greater closedness of the family and kitchen 
section, precisely such as Webster found among 
Al Murrah just south of the Qatari border (see 
Figs. 5,34-5 and 6,68-9). Both these latter 
groups kept, as has been said, goats and sheep 
as well as camels. In other words, that which 
appeared on the surface to be the normal and 
typical may have been a peculiarity of our main 
camp, under the influence of close family rela- 
tionships, of camel-breeding and of the season! 
But even if this should turn out to be correct, I 
believe that it should be taken as an expression 
of the fact that variation and flexibility are char- 
acteristics of these nomads, as they have been 
shown to be among other nomad peoples (cf. 
Salzman 1972; Ferdinand 1959 and 1960a). 
When, so many years after, I am called on to 
characterize life in the camps I recall those, both 
in North and in South Qatar, as consisting of a 
quiet day-to-day existence, broken by concen- 
trated, indeed in the North almost hectic, bursts of 
work in connection with the camp-movements. In 
ordinary daily life everyone had a job to do, 
especially the women, who worked all the time. 
But in connection with movement everyone was 
busy, children as well as adults, and here job- 
allocation tended to get mixed. This judgement 
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particularly applies to South Qatar, since the 
camps in North Qatar were affected by men 
working outside the camps for the oil compa- 
nies. In both regions, though most evidently 
seen in South Qatar, daily life was governed by 
a hierarchy organized by age and sex, with an 
almost unexpressed but implicit male domi- 
nance at all levels. For example, the hardest 
working of all in our Al-Murrah camp was, in the 
three-generation tent, the youngest son’s young 
wife, with no children but in an advanced stage 
of pregnancy, and thereafter some of the 
younger girls. Only infants and the old and sick 
were exempted from the daily work. Children 
could, even from the age of 4-6, be of help with 
all sorts of small jobs and again the girls, and not 


8,2 A young bedouin returns to camp after taking care of 
the camels, respectfully saluting the camp leader, 
Muhammad bin Jabar. Al Murrah. 


8! The paramount chief, amír al-kabír, of the Al-Na'im 
tribe, Shaykh Khalid, in his camp near Umm al-Ma. 


the boys, had to work hardest, whether it was 
typical women's work, such as looking after 
smaller brothers and sisters, twining thread and 
the like, or less sex-differentiated light tasks, 
such as fetching and carrying, bringing in fuel, 
tethering camels or catching camel-urine, as we 
observed among Al Murrah. 

In South Qatar the babies were kept in carrying- 
cradles (Cat. nos. 80-81), over the shoulder (see 
Fig. 4,14), on the ground (Figs. 6,39 and 8,8) or 
hanging inside the tent (Fig. 5,38), while their 
somewhat older brothers and sisters romped 
around, with or without clothes, in the sand both 
outside and inside. Infants of either sex could take 
part in anything happening among the grown-ups, 
at least as long as they stayed awake. When they 
became a little older, there occurred a sex-differ- 
entiation. The girls withdrew to the women; 
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8,3 Women live in a close-knit 
working relationship. Two Al-Na'im 
women help each other to roll 
bedclothes into a knotted Persian 
carpet before moving from 
Murwab in February 1959. They 
are both wearing an 'abayah. 


while it was an important part of the adaptation 
to society for the boys to sit and listen to the 
men's conversations. 

It seems typical that I noted in our main camp 
in South Qatar: “No toys are in use in the camp 
here. Little Ali has a tomato-tin in his pocket". 
For there was an abundance of things to occupy 
oneself with, and there were no restrictions. 
Children could take part in work, look on, or 
please themselves. As Jette Bang remarks: “All 
household effects can be reached and investi- 
gated by the children. They know this, and they 
need not disturb anyone, as do, for example, 
European children on their short excursions on 
the kitchen table or on chairs at table height. 
And things don’t fall down and get broken".! 








Anything could be incorporated in the children’s 
play, even lice! In the semi-permanent camps of 
North Qatar play-tents of rings of stones oc- 
curred near the camp at Murwab (see Figs. 5, 6a- 
b and 8,10). In the North we also saw adult 
leisuretime activities, target-shooting with rifles 
or jovial wrestling bouts, while Webster names 
wrestling and other contests as popular among 
Al Murrah (1987: 172). 

Association between the dwellers in 
Muhammad bin Jabar’s camp was characterized 
by closeness, quiet cooperation, interest in each 
other, and curiosity concerning whatever hap- 
pened or could be related. This was perhaps 
most marked in the case of the women. They 
had their infants and smaller children more or 
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8,4 Three Al-Na'im women observe the striking of Tent | 
in Murwab. In the foreground stand an open oil can used as 
a water scoop and metal drums used for fetching water 
provided with ropes for fastening them to the pack donkey. 





8,5 An Al-Na'im mother comforts her two children. 
Murwab. 


less constantly around them, and we have heard 
them sing small simple words for children of 2 
years or so to repeat. The women were moreo- 
ver almost always in company with one another. 
When she was one day alone in the camp Jette 
Bang writes: ^I have the impression that most of 
the morning goes with coffee from one tent to 
another. But they are always occupied with 
something; if nothing else they twine thread". 
But it was also typical for men and women to be 
closely associated in their daily work, and it was 
my opinion that at least the women were very 
well informed with what was going on. They 


8,6 A mother with her two children who have travelled in 
the camel watering trough. Al Murrah, South Qatar. 
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were also present and asking for news when the 
men of the camp came home from working with 
the camels. They maintained a slightly with- 
drawn but very present waiting position, as we 
saw during the police visit. The men had, it is 
true, the ultimate authority and dominance, but 
it was as though they were unable or unwilling 
to exercise this authority to the full, and tacitly 
and somewhat indifferently acquiesced in the 
women’s curiosity or the trespassing upon their 
domain, when acquaintances came to call. 
Association between the camp’s inhabitants, 
in addition to being close, had also the qualities 
of warmth and good manners. Jette Bang writes 
of the boy, Hamid bin Jabar, who came home 
freezing cold one evening after being out with 
the camels, that he greeted his father with kiss 
and handshake, before he sat down and 
stretched out his hands to the warmth of the 
hearth. And the girls kissed their mother, either 
through the mask or directly, when they were 
lifted up. In general, there was much greeting on 
arrival. Between men with a handclasp, and with 
a respectful nose-kiss to the more elderly. Jette 
Bang was also incorporated into a very close and 
loving relationship with the women of the camp, 
while the men regarded her almost as one of 
their own.? Mothers occupied a particularly hon- 
oured position and women spoke of their 
mother (ummí ) with great warmth and tender- 
ness, bringing her gifts and always taking care to 
keep something for her of whatever they re- 
ceived. This habit was so pronounced that the 
men even complained that they got no share in 
what their wives might get or receive from a sale. 
They concealed it, said the men, for their moth- 
ers. Children were also well looked after; if we 
distributed sweets or biscuits, the mothers al- 
ways kept some of them for the children. Most 
of the fathers did the same. But there were some 
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8,7 A woman in a characteristic situation with children and 
a spindle. Al Murrah. 
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that always took care to get a good supply for 
themselves first! 

The photographs illustrating this chapter give 
an impression of the internal conduct of the 
camp. Strife and opposition did exist, but how 
much we got to know of it was limited. Violent 
quarrels occurred — we experienced them in the 
Al-Murrah camp; an otherwise mild and quiet 
adult heaped fierce abuse on his aged father, 
and on another day a daughter-in-law quar- 
relled, savagely and very loudly, with her father- 
in-law, the old leader of the camp, whom she 
attacked in violent temper because he wanted 
her to give him the key to a chest or a locked 
saddlebag which quite clearly was her domain. 
In both cases the “revolt” was against the older 


S 8,8 A mother breast-feeding her 
newborn baby through the slits of 
the dress made for this purpose. Al 
Murrah. 


generation with the legitimate and formally ac- 
cepted authority. The key she carried, together 
with finger-rings and such, was on the obligatory 
cord tied to the corner of her head-cloth (cf. Cat . 
nos. 178-180, see Figs. 5,60,65 ). In the same 
camp one of the tentholds had been dissolved 
because a young newly-wed wife had struck her 
mother-in-law. It led to divorce, and the child- 
less wife had moved home to her father, who 
belonged to another camp and was not a close 
relative of her husband’s family. The husband 
wished to resume their life together, but this 
could not happen before the marriage was le- 
gally reestablished. To move away from the 
camp was the recourse which was used when 
there were disagreements, for example, within a 
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8,9 During migration the Al-Murrah woman of Dohah gives water to a girl wearing a bukhnug. 
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camp-group. But it was our impression that the 
closely related family-group in Muhammad bin 
Jabar’s camp had kept together for a number of 
years, with only minor variation in the compo- 
sition of the camp. Their intercourse left no 
doubt that they knew each other extremely well. 

In North Qatar we got the impression of dif- 
ferences or rivalries at a higher level, in fact 
between the Al Na’im from Umm al-Ma and 
those in Murwab. The one side would ask us 
whether we liked the other! At the time we saw 
it as perhaps reflecting a sort of competition for 
“us”, but it probably had deeper roots in oppo- 
sition between different lineages and factions 
going back to the war at the end of the 1930s, 
with its division of Al Na’im into a Manamah and 
a Dohah-oriented faction. 

But to return to our sojourn in the Al-Murrah 
camp in the South. Jette Bang was of the opinion 
that a basic resemblance in character between 
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8,10 We hardly saw any toys among the bedouins of Qatar. 
But here is a toy house in the Al-Na'im camp near Murwab, 
North Qatar. The measuring tape shows 10 cm. 


man and wife, was recognizable, a resemblance 
which must have been intended, insofar as those 
responsible, the parents, must have taken this 
into consideration when the marriages were 
planned and carried through. Of this Jette Bang 
wrote: ^Yes, one certainly observed this in the 
children, who liked and got on well with each 
other’. But it was also made clear that a girl 
could well refuse to marry the man selected, as 
is normal Islamic practice, though the opposite 
of what Dickson records (1951). 

It was our impression that the state of health 
among the bedouins was in general quite good, 
but that minor ailments and problems did exist. 
Jette Bang noted from the camp in South Qatar 
that there were many colds, swollen glands and 
bad knees. There were also eye diseases, and 
we often heard the children crying in the 
evening, unable to fall asleep because of pain in 
their eyes. The medical authorities told of wide- 
spread trachoma, which had its origin in *dirt 
and poverty". The State Hospital in Dohah 
toured the half of Qatar each Friday, and medi- 
cine was distributed. But we neither saw nor 
heard of this service out in the camps. On the 
other hand we learned from experience that 
everyone wished to be examined and to get 
pills, though whether they benefitted thereby 
we could not see; we gave the children 
eyedrops. Jette Bang also noticed, how a mother 
with hands that were black and roughened by 
years of dirt and work and sun bathed her young 
child's sick eyes with coffee, while the child was 
pitily weeping. Old women took particularly deep 
inhalations of incense under their headcloth after 
the coffee. It was good for weak lungs, they said. 
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8,1 | Muhammad bin Jabar with his favourite grandchild, Bayjun, during coffee. There was a very close joking 
relationship between the two. From the family section of Tent 3. Al Murrah. 


Jette Bang further noted that the feet were the 
cleanest part of the desert-dwellers, constantly 
being polished by the sand. However, the toe- 


nails of the majority of adults were split at the - 


centre at some distance from the cuticle and out 
on the big toe. Others are mentioned to suffer 
from athlete’s foot with consequent thickening 
of the underside of the nail. Jette Bang further- 
more wrote that we saw very white teeth, and no 


caries. Almost all the men, however, suffered 
from parodontal disease, with long teeth and 
bared tooth-shanks and gaps in the row of upper 
teeth. The old leader of the camp was com- 
pletely toothless, and a number of children had 
discoloured dark-purple gums. In one tent of an 
Al-Murrah camp with which we had a little con- 
tact illness was very prominent. There were two 
imbeciles, a tall lanky girl of 16-20 years of age, 
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who was dressed as a little girl, and a boy who 
could not dress himself; while in addition there 
was one blind person and others suffering from 
trachoma. It was a tragic situation, which we 
only met there. But it was quite obvious that 
social mechanisms existed to cope with such a 
situation. The imbeciles would throughout their 
lives be regarded as children and clad as such. 


8,13 Three generations. A mother with a child on her arm 
supports her blind mother on their way through the camp. 
Al Murrah. 
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8,12 Old Muhammad bin Jabar with Bayjun during a visit to 
our tent. 


The religious life 


Islam in its puritanical Wahabbite form set its 
stamp upon the daily life of the bedouins, at 
least among Al Murrah in South Qatar, where, for 
example, smoking did not exist among the 
dwellers in Muhammad bin Jabar’s camp. In 
North Qatar in the Murwab camp and in the 
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8,14 Ramzan from the Al-Na'im camp in Murwab is eating 
soured milk with dates after the migration — a simple and 
common dish. 


shaykh’s camp (see chapter 10), both of which 
were stationary for months on end, places for 
prayer were established (see Figs. 5,2-3); 
whereas in the sandy south, with frequent camp 
movements, there were spontaneous places for 
prayer where the men assembled. Here, as in 
other places within Islam, women prayed alone 
(see Fig. 5,77), 

Among the bedouins of South Qatar modern 
schooling was practically nonexistent, whereas 
in North Qatar it was not that unusual. At one 
camp we met, as we have said, a hired private 
teacher from Oman. He instructed the 8-10 year 
old son of the tent in one of the first books 
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which is used in the traditional Sunni mosque- 
school, the Qa’ede Baghdddi (see Fig. 8,15). 
It has earlier been emphasized how the short- 
age of water gives a special character to the 
culture of South Qatar. Our Somali interpreter 
reacted violently against bedouins not washing 
properly before prayer. “They just rub their 
hands once over the sand", he said. I have noted 
that they did it twice or three times, and up over 
the face. Thus they certainly have carried out the 
cleansing according to the ritual and the law 
regarding the use of sand, tayammum, as it is 
called. On religion my notes from Muhammad 
bin Jabar's camp read: *Everyone in the camp 


8,15 Itinerant teacher from Oman is rehearsing a boy in the 
Qa'ede al-Baghdádf, one of the first books of the mosque- 
school, in the guest tent at the Al-Na'im camp near Umm 
al-Ma. 
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8,16 The prayer is a communal activity for men. Muhammad (sitting, left) and his sons Ali, Saiyid, and Hamid in 
different prayer positions with the interpreter Muhammad at the far right. Jabar is making coffee 
after they have arrived at the new campsite. He is roasting either coffee or cardamom on 
the roaster made of a recycled tin. South Qatar, 12 March 1959. 


took prayer very seriously — even little Hamid 
bin Jabar (6-10 years old) — and various people 
call to prayer, among them Ali and Jabar. The 
scene yesterday afternoon was striking. Saiyid 
came running with his loincloth pushed aside, 
grabbing a handful of sand for the ablution — and 
next came Hamid with flying cloak, somewhat 
round-shouldered, purposeful, like a little law- 


yer, both on their way to the place of prayer, in 
front of Muhammad's tent. After the prayer both 
nose and forehead were coated with sand, as 
they were praying on the bare sand." In the 
North among Al Na'im they washed with water 
before prayer. But there the wells were more 
abundant, and for that matter sand less common. 
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Another cultural response to shortage of wa- 
ter was that the traditional washing before a 
meal practically never took place. It was, how- 
ever, performed after the meal, and then in a 
half-cup of water at the bottom of a bowl, and 
by everyone in the same water, particularly after 
the eating of rice and dates to the coffee, which 
made you extra sticky. As already mentioned, 
the washing water was used once again, being 
given to the dogs. 

In 1959 ramadbán started on 10 March, and 
was strictly observed among both the bedouins 
in the North and those in the South. In order not 
to offend our hosts we wished to fast also, or at 
least to conceal our breaking of the fast, but no! 


8,18 An Al-Na'im migrant worker is home for the weekend 
and is having his hair dressed by his wife while the children 
drink tea. The hair is oiled, combed, and then plaited. Jette 
Bang was also appointed hairdresser (Fig. App. 1). The Al- 
Na'im camp near Umm al-Ma. 





8,17 At the beginning of the ramadhán, Saiyid shaves the 
hair off his father's head using an old European razor and 
plain water. This takes place in the guest and men's section 
where the falcon sits on its stand. 


Our hosts' hospitality let them to totally ignore 
this problem. Since we had no religious obliga- 
tion to fast we should not dream of observing it. 
They even served us food during the fast! 

Here as elsewhere the fast completely 
changed the rhythm of the day, and night-life 
with meals became a very special factor? On the 
13th of March I wrote from our Al-Murrah camp 
in South Qatar: 


“Was our first hot day — the camp is in a 
hollow in the sand ... well on in the day an 
endless lethargy descended on the camp. 
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8,19 The result of the hairdressing with two shiny plaits on each side and a woollen Kashmiri head cloth placed upon 
the skull cap. Typical, traditional hair-style for men. Al Na'im. 
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8,20 Husayn's daughter Shaykhah with bared hair. She has a parting in the middle and a double plait on each side. She 
wears a silver ear pendant and a piece of wood in a hole in the nostril to keep it open for when she, as an adult, 
will wear a jewel, a 'nose-flower, in the hole. Al Na'im. 
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Only the women stayed awake and in activ- 
ity. The youngest girl, Safiyah, Ali's pregnant 
wife, was sent out by camel to fetch water, 
and came home late in the afternoon with 
water-tubes on the camel. 

^We sat mostly in Gumzah's tent (Tent 4), 
and nobody took any notice of us. I drew 
tent-plans ... Jabar lay in the shadow of his 
tent (he had not made a draught like the 
others) — Accidentally I woke him up - 
drugged with sleep he asked if it were time 
for prayer, I said no, he slowly collected 
himself and, as though to have something to 
do, went outside to call to prayer — no one 
reacted — he was allowed to pray all by 
himself." 
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8,21 A look at Shaykhah's hair in 
profile with a double plait at the 
side and a smaller plait at the neck. 





In general reactions during ramadbán were 
very serious and marked by almost exaggerated 
conformity; even when they could actually see 
that the sun had set they would ask what time it 
was. The sun set at 10 to seven, but they sat 
waiting and waiting, and asked us “Is it seven 
o'clock?" When they were quite sure they stood 
up and called to prayer, before they got coffee 
and dates, or a favourite dish of thin bechamel 
flour-porridge, which they spooned up with 
date *boats". But on the march they just drank 
water. 

Concerning this same day of the fast I wrote 
elsewhere: 
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8,22 A girl helps a slightly older 
girl to clean her hair and 
loosen the plaits. Al Murrah. 


“As said, we had moving-day yesterday. Every 
man and woman off on camelback — it was 
fun — the men were tired in the evening and 
lay discourteously with out-stretched legs. 
The camp was only pitched as awnings, it 
was late in the afternoon before all three 
side-cloths were up. People lie outstretched 
on the open sand, cover their heads in their 
headcloths, or put their hands up protec- 
tively. At the moment, 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon, warm, the tents open and a cooling 
breeze is springing up — Gumzah, Bekhitah 
and Baynah are all lying with the babies, who 
are sucking in their sleep; and if a child falls 
away the nipples lie sticking out in the slit. 
Children delouse each other right besides 
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Gumzah; Hamid and Muhammad Somali, our 
interpreter, lie asleep. 

“In the other tents everyone has succumbed 
except Old Muhammad, who is stiching red 
patches with threads unravelled from cloth, 
which he twines .. This morning about 7 
o'clock girls were bustling around the camels 
with bowls. They leapt in like cockroaches 
when a camel pissed (in spurts). Jabar said it 


» 


was used for the hair ...". 


Our experiences with long siestas during 
ramadbán among Al Na'im in North Qatar were 
of precisely the same character. 

During those days I recorded 32, 34, and 
35?C; the camp woke up seriously again at 5 
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o'clock p.m, and the evenings were lively and 
long, for during ramadbéán there is always some- 
thing special in store. Several times we met visiting 
relatives in cars in the camps among Al Murrah 
and Al Awamir in South Qatar, in just the same 
way as we had met people working in the towns 
on Friday-visits in the camps both in North and 
South Qatar outside ramadbán. 

Closely bound up with religion are the regu- 
lations concerning cleanliness, and in the notes 
from these days we find: “Here in ramadhdn it 
is especially necessary to observe cleanliness, 
and last Friday, 13 March, everyone was busy. 
Old Muhammad had his head shaved completely 
bald by his son Saiyid, with a worn European 
razor and plain water (see Fig. 8,17), and for a 
long time Saiyid sat yelling at little Jabar, who 
was supposed to carry the hair, which was laid 
on the sand, out into the desert". It is well- 
known in the Islamic world that one hides cut- 
off hair away, alledgedly because it may be used 
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8,23 A girl is delousing a boy. Al Murrah. 


in spells. The same Friday a couple of the half- 
grown girls also had their hair cleaned and de- 
loused; it was drenched in camel-urine, prob- 
ably slightly warmed, and combed out with a fine- 
toothed comb and finally braided (Figs. 8, 22-3 ). 
Grown men also had their hair cleaned by their 
wives. Jette Bang wrote: “Saiyid had his hair 
cleaned with my knife, one tuft at a time, being 
taken between the fingers, as in perm, the roots 
examined cursorily for lice, and then scraped 
with the knife, which was dried off on the lap of 
the woman's dress. Saiyid lay down with his 
head on one of her legs". Small children were 
trimmed completely bald and had their heads 
thoroughly scrubbed with sand, which is clearly 
the most effective remedy for lice! Several times 
men were seen to wash themselves all over with 
sand. It was done kneeling with bare upper 
body and finally with open loincloth. On one 
occasion, Jette Bang noted, before a breaking of 
camp, after the tents had been taken down and 
packed. Perhaps after sexual intercourse. Sand 
thus completely took the place of water within the 
field of hygiene, and this is, as we have stated, 
sanctioned by religion. 

Yet another of the natural products of the 
bedouins was used in the service of hygiene and 
the toilet; powdered camel-dung was both used 
to wipe the infant bottom after the youngster 
had lain bare and had defecated in the open air, 
and also as a specially absorbent *nappy-lining" 
inside the innermost layer of the swaddling clothes 
(see below on dress chapter 9). Camel-dung, 
which is reduced to light dry balls in a couple of 
hours in the sun, one always took care to have 
at hand. Baynah in Tent 2 always had a store of 
selected balls under the camel-bags in the tent. Of 
this Jette Bang wrote: “Of the balls she crushes on 
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8,24 A married woman is posing for the photographer, 
having taken off her headscarf and revealing how the mask 
is fastened. The three side plaits in front of the ear hang 
loose and the neck plaits are barely visible. Notice the ear 
ring (similar to Cat. nos. 81-82), the three-chain necklace 
and the common silver bracelet. She is wearing two 
dresses, one on top of the other. Al Murrah. 


a sack enough to give 14 handfuls of powder ... 
She puts it in an even pile in the middle of a 
large cloth. Then she takes her baby up from its 
leather cradle, dries its legs and bottom with the 
fresh powder, places it on the heap, folds its 
dress up on the back and up around the hands, 
folds the cloth tightly around the child, and 
fastenes it with a cord attached to a silver ring; 
and the baby looks like the classic swaddling- 
child. A small heap of camel-powder was also 
put on the upper side between the child's legs. 
The infant lay smiling at me all the while". Later 
Jette Bang summed up the matter: *Children (i.e. 








the somewhat older) are clean behind. I have 
not seen them defecate, their mothers being 
present or not. But they are clean (i.e. they are 
discreet about it, KF). Babies lie freely for some 
hours during the day, without dung-powder, on 
cloths. Pass water and excrement freely. After- 
wards cleaned with dung-powder and swaddled. 
Swaddled when they are suckled. Are suckled for 
two-three years, perhaps longer. Even during 
pregnancy ...". 

Care of hair and beard is closely connected 
with traditional ideas of hygiene, and has, or is 
often considered to have, a connection with 
Islam. The hair of small children of both sexes is 
generally kept short, and regularly shaved com- 
pletely bald, as we saw in South Qatar (see 
Fig. 8,11 ). For older boys and men the hair-style 


8,25 Same woman from behind. Six neck plaitings are 
gathered into a single plait further down. The strings used 
for fastening the mask can be seen around the neck. 
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8,26 An Al Murrah woman shows her face under the mask, revealing the 'nose-flower' in the right nostril. Her bracelet 


is of the common madala-type and she is wearing pendants from the headscarf (Cat. no. 178). 
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8,27 Girl with a 'nose-flower’, same location as Fig. 8,26. 
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8,28 Woman wearing a Dohahi mask with spangles on the upper edge. The Al-Na'im camp near Umm al-Ma. 
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8,29 Husayn bin Ramzan posing 
with his daughters in front of the 
open side piece of the guest and 

men’s section of Tent | in 
Suwaihiliyah. He is wearing his best 
clothes, i.e. a white, modern thób 
(with collar and breast pocket), 
cartridge belt with bandoleer, and 
the family's cavalry carbine (Royal 
Enfield). The girls represent in their 
clothes three different age-groups. 
Shaykhah is wearing a long dress, 
Mariam a dress and bukhnug, and, 
finally, Wadhah in the same outfit 

but also wearing trousers and a 

cloak 'abayah. 


is uncharacteristically close-cropped, but both in 
the North (as, for example, Husayn and his son, 
see Fig. 4,7) and in the South a sort of fringe is 
common (as, for example, Saiyid and Ali). With 
Ali it was obvious that considerable care and 
vanity was involved, just as can be seen in the 
sometimes very elaborate beards. Older men 
could, as has been said, also be shaved com- 
pletely bald. Only in one case did we meet with 
the traditional bedouin hair-style, as it is known 
from northern Arabia and other areas (see von 
Oppenheim 1967: Frontispice), and that was with 
an otherwise rather sophisticated Al-Na’im 
bedouin from a camp at Umm al-Ma. We wit- 
nessed his shiny greased hair being combed by 
his wife (assisted by Jette Bang) and then plaited 
in the characteristic double plait on either side of 
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his head (Figs. 8,18-19 and Fig. App. 1). Beards 
were without exception worn by men as soon as 
they reached their twenties, and no married man 
was ever seen without one. In the North younger 
men wore full beards in various short and some- 
times dandy styles, while older men always had 
fairly long beards; but no bedouin, be it in the 
North or the South, not even the Shaykh of Al 
Na’im, had the religiously sanctioned smooth 
shaving around the mouth of the upper and lower 
lip. This was only seen in one case, and that was 
the learned itinerant teacher from Oman (see 
Fig. 8,15). In South Qatar among Al Murrah 
beards were much more uniform and quite long, 
but generally well cared-for as we experienced. 
The older the man, the longer the beard. 
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As regards women’s hair fashions, we scarcely 
saw them on account of the use of face-masks or 
coverings and of headcloths down to the neck. 
To judge by our photographs there was one 
common feature for girls and adult women both 
in the North and the South: a central parting and 
double side-plaits crossing each other. The little 
girl, who normally wore a bonnet-like headdress 
bukbnuq, had in addition a little extra neck-plait 
hanging down (see Fig. 8,21 from Al Na’im), 
while in the adult women’s hair-style among Al 
Murrah there were six extra braids at the neck 
(as is also recorded by Dickson 1951: 157), 
which united to form a hanging plaiting, as can 
be seen in Fig. 8,25, where a woman shows off 
the hair-style. The photographs clearly reveal 
that the hair has been oiled. 

In the course of daily life we often heard small 
snatches of song or humming, both among grown- 
ups and among children. They might come from 
the tents, or in association with movement, as, for 
example, when we had bedouins with us in our 


8,30 Woman carrying an infant on her arm under the cloak 
‘abayah. 


Land Rover. The songs were normally produced 
solo, though we also heard choral performances 
in connection with the tape-recordings which 
we made among Al Na’im and Al Murrah. These 
have been examined by the anthropologist, Dr M. 
Kazem Bander, who characterized them as belong- 
ing to three well-known groups of Arabic poems 
and songs: fakbr or hamasa, rags and huda.. 

The first of these, al-fakhr, which literally means 
boasting, but is also called bamasa, enthusiasm, 
is a well-known genre within classical (al- 
fusha) and modern tribal (nabati) poetry. It 
centres upon the qualities of the performer's 
own tribe within the sphere of honourable con- 
duct, such spheres as courage, hospitality, or 
protection of guests. Among Al Na'im in Murwab 
we recorded the following 16 verse-lines of bayt, 
sung by Husayn bin Ramzan. In Dr Bander’s 
transcription they run: 


Ya-mahlah min al-kazr khayyâl 
w-a'sbah shidid al-badü ’aid ar-rihilah 
gad as-salaf w-zayn ubü kil mishwar 
‘indi l-dhahà mahlah takhabat nijilah 
w-sahir msyyah mûrrah târif al-mal 
w-agbal ’alina al-mal mihmil jizilah 
w-traja’at b-ttbalha sha’b il-diyal 
w-min dhayy’a al-miftah ya ’azitijilah 
w-tilah iliyal kil ibnyyin 

yanthini bi-n-nahar id-dibilah 

lahigat b-kil magarnisah b-madhiyyat 
af’al 

w-farükh saddah min al-habari fisilah 
ya-mahlah mahjal min sahat al-bal 

fi majlisin máfi nafsin thigilah 

hada wilid 'aminà w-hada wilid khal 
w-hada rafig málaginà mathilah 
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Dr Bander gives as a free translation: 


Oh, handsome rider, the powerful among the 
wandering bedouins, who leads the sons of 
famous fathers on all of their wanderings, 
who brings treasures from afar, who forced 
the enemies with the war drums to retreat, 
who offers protection to those who have 
gone astray. Oh, you are my glory, who is 
followed by all of the families and all of the 
sons, who offers protection to those injured 
in battle. Tracing the deer (gazelle) with 
sharpened weapons — hunting the young and 
bewildered habari (bustard) with the falcon. 

Oh Handsome! The eloquent of the majlis 
(the meeting places) of famous poets and 
herdsmen — the cousins of your father, the 
cousins of your mother, and your friends — 
none like them. 


The second type of song, raqs, really means 
dance, and is so called because it is performed 
with rhythmic combined singing and dancing. 
This too we heard among Al Na’im in Murwab, 
and recorded it as performed by Husayn bin 
Ramzan’s daughter, Wadhah. She sings in the 
well-known Arabic style of parting (furaq ) and 
longing (wafa’) for the loved one. The word 
majnun occurs repeatedly in the text, referring 
to the highest degree of love. But in fact the 
sound-production is of more importance than 
the actual text, and the voice is primarily used as 
a musical instrument. 

The third type, buda, which means the chant 
of the camel driver, is the name for the singing 
recitation of the caravan leader, which is re- 


831 The maid Brokhmah with a lashing around her 
bukhnuq. 
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peated by the others in the caravan. It has a 
melodious effect, approximately in time with the 
gait of the camels. We recorded the same huda’ 
in several different versions, sung for us by Jabar 
bin Muhammad of Al Murrah, and later by his 
son and his niece, almost as pure humming 
because they did not know the words. It was 
recorded near Kar’anah.° 

When we next come to the dress, it reflects 
the cultural tradition and convention, but also 
more recent influences and, quite concretely, 
also social position and standing. For adult 
women it was usual in the daily working situa- 
tiom to wear a frock, trousers, mask, and 
headcloth down to the neck, and everyone we 
met or saw in such a costume was also married. 
Half-grown girls wore, instead of mask and 
headcloth, the bonnet-like headdress bukhbnuq 
which leaves the whole face uncovered. This 
garb, like the foregoing, was common to both Al 
Na’im and Al Murrah, but in the case of the latter 
there were also cases where a girl wore a turban- 
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like headdress above the bukbnuq, and some- 
times an ‘agal over that, just as grown up 
women could have on top of their headcloth 
(see Figs. 5,6, 76 ). Among A] Na'im, for instance, 
on more important occasions, such as the arrival 
of visitors from outside or in connection with 
camp-movement, further items of apparel were 
added, an over dress and, outermost, the black 
cloak ‘abayah; though for the girls just the 
‘abayah. Whereas among Al Murrah only ordi- 
nary daily clothing was worn on these occasions 
(see Fig. 8,9 though, with Al-Murrah women in 
Dohah). On the other hand, the Al-Murrah 
women decked themselves with the ‘abayah, or 
hid themselves in it, when strangers, for exam- 
ple the police, were visiting or when some of 


8,32 Al-Murrah bedouins visiting 
the police post in Uglat Manasir. 
Muhammad, Ali, and an Al Awamir 
bedouin are offered a rice dish and 
drinking water kept in the bucket. 


them drove with us in the car during move- 
ments. It also happened when Safiyah went off 
alone by camel to fetch water. In general it may 
be said that the women had a less varied range 
of costume in the desert wastes of “isolated” 
South Qatar than was the case for the men. The 
men's dress was clearly more differentiated. 
Ordinary clothing was the simple /bób with the 
headdress of kufiyah or gbutrab and ‘agalas the 
normal, though the headdress could be more 
simple or completely dispensed with in both 
South and, especially in the North. On the other 
hand, if they were working with their falcons, as 
we saw it in the South, they would be more 
finely dressed, moreover with cartridge-belt and 
bandolier, and a dagger in the belt, sometimes 
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8,33 The visiting Al-Awamir bedouins are greeted politely 


and respectfully with nose kisses. 


even wearing a modern European jacket. This 
garb was obligatory during movement, when 
one could also have an extra thick, coloured 
thób above the daily white th6b. Still finer and 
more expensive was the use of the white and 
embroidered woollen Kashmiri headcloth, while 
one was first completely dressed to perfection 
when wrapped in the brown bisht as, for exam- 
ple, when visiting the police or one of the 
shaykhs. In other words, on important and offi- 
cial occasions, as we learned in South Qatar. 
The costumes thus described were the normal 
ones. Women always used the face-mask, even 
within the restricted camp-group of close rela- 
tives. The only exception was said to be at night 
together with the husband and in very close 
feminine society. Only once have I seen one of 
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the younger women's pale, slightly indigo- 
stained half-face outside a tent, though to Jette 
Bang the women, who evinced great intimacy 
towards her, displayed their faces several times." 
Even during meals the face was not seen. When 
drinking coffee the cup was insinuated under 
one edge of the mask. 

Eating and drinking are central social occa- 
sions in a society such as that of the bedouins, 
with great hospitality. Above all, it was observed 
in connection with the more official activities in 
the guest-section of the tent, where we made 
closer acquaintance with the associated ritual, 
which was only revealed in glimpses in the more 
intimate life of the family. We have seen already 
how the ceremony of preparing coffee, for 


Fig, 8,34 Two bedouins in their fine clothes are carrying 
water back to the camp in a rubber tube. Al Murrah. 
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example, was often performed by the host in 
person or under the host's supervision, while 
the sequence of serving coffee, the placing of 
guests during meals, indeed the whole etiquette, 
was never fortuitous. Everything followed a set 
of rules suited to the rank and prestige of those 
present. Guests, including women strangers, 
thus ranked very high, while age was the estab- 
lished and generally dominating factor. I noted 
down one day the sequence in serving coffee, 
which proceeded in the following order: 1. the 
camp-leader Muhammad bin Jabar (head of Tent 
3), 2. KF (the present author), 3. Jette Bang, 4. 
Jabar bin Muhammad (the eldest son, head of 
Tent 2), 5. Hamid bin Mursal (head of Tent 1), 6. 
Hamid bin Muhammad (the second son, head of 
Tent 4), 7. Saiyid bin Muhammad, and 8. Ali bin 
Muhammad (the next-youngest and youngest 
sons, both Tent 3), and so on down the ladder 
of age. Moreover, Muhammad bin Jabar had 
given orders that I should receive the first cup, 
but quickly acceded to my polite protest. Polite- 
ness, and exact following of the evident though 
implicit order of precedence, was experienced 
by us every day. We almost walked in a proces- 
sion, as guests from one tent to the other, and 
when we paid a visit to some new place, where 
we immediately were shown respect and invited 
in to take part in the meals in progress. One day, 
for example, I noted: “They sat around the fire, 
the men, and as always we were immediately 
invited to join them — sweet flour-dish and good 
dates with it — buttermilk put to curdle with 
melted butter over — a grand meal and then the 
fine saffron-coffee". And one evening I wrote: 
“Coffee and tea several times — diffuse moon- 
light — then a new course — porridge really — and 
more or less swollen wheat(?)-grains. Every now 
and then he would fetch camel's milk". 

Family life in its broadest sense we naturally 
only obtained a limited insight into — and I, 
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especially into the life of the women. 

As regards the use of the tent as a sleeping 
place, the tents occupied by more than one 
family were divided, as has been described in 
the case of Al Murrah and Al Na’im, into sections, 
where the unmarried men and the widowers 
slept in the guest or men’s section, while the 
family as such slept in the family section (see 
chapter 5). It was usual to sleep on plaited mats 
in quilted blankets into which, at least during the 
daylight hours during ramadbán, one rolled 
oneself completely up (see Fig. 5,12). Among 
Al Murrah we saw how Jabar’s wife, Rabi, made 
three hollows in the sand where she placed a 
piece of sackcloth, a woollen blanket, and a 
quilted blanket, as well as three cushions at the 
southern end. So the beds were made, to sleep 
with the head to the tent-opening. There the 
husband, the wife, and their youngest two-year- 
old slept under the same blanket. Older children 
slept alone. Thus also in this connection sand 
was a convenient and adaptable material to deal 
with. 

More indirectly we met with relations with the 
outside world during our sojourn. Grazing con- 
ditions, the health of the camels, and what the 
desert could otherwise provide in the way of 
hunting or collecting were continually discussed 
whenever bedouins met, which could be with 
other bedouins at wells, or with the police, who 
seemed to be very well informed as to the 
moving of groups and as to what in general was 
happening. We were therefore extremely sur- 
prised that the police in Uqlat Manasir failed to 
notice when we passed their post on the way 
south with our Al-Murrah group. But it was in 
particular the herdsmen who brought home 
news; or people got news when they had con- 
tacts higher up in the system, paid visits to 
shaykhs in camp or in the capital. As we have 
implied, the bedouins in the South got abundant 
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8,35 Al-Murrah bedouin wearing 
his herdsman's work clothes. 


supplies from the shaykhs, food and dresses for 
the womenfolk, and such. At any time the 
bedouins could obtain a night's lodging and 
food, when they visited the Shaykh of Qatar in 
Rayyan — as we have said, there was in fact a 
whole little town, where each tribal group had 
its own district with dwellings ready for them. 
This we experienced in the case of the southern 
Al Murrah. But their dependence upon the town 
was also obvious. They had their particular 
trade-connections, where they did their buying 
in the town (see Fig. 4,21 ). Whether the system 
was of the same character as among the people 
of North Qatar I do not know, but of the latter 
we learned that their monthly allowances in cash 
from Shaykh Isa were paid in to an agent in 
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Dohah, and were kept there until the Al Na’im 
came into town to fetch them. In other words, 
bedouins in both South and North had special 
connections with the town community, whence 
they obtained a very important part of their re- 
quirements. The outer form of the culture which 
was expressed in the daily artifacts of the 
bedouins, whether objects produced by the 
bedouins themselves or acquired through con- 
tact with the town or the shaykh, will be more 
closely dealt with in chapter 9. 

Concerning social relations, we were of 
course ourselves a part of them, and to a consid- 
erable degree we were involved in a reciprocal 
relationship with the bedouins. On this subject 
my notes say: 
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“Just as the bedouins are wonderful hosts, so 
they can on occasions be equally demanding 
and importunate”, and I continue: “Is the reason 
perhaps merely, that we are ourselves indiffer- 
ent hosts — so that things have to be dragged out 
of us — or do they regard us as shaykhs, whom 
you can merely milk?” It is the sort of notes that 
you seldom write after the events, but which 
give a glimpse of the conditions of ethnographic 
fieldwork, and of the dilemma that you are con- 
stantly caught in — that of being a burden to the 
society you are observing. 


NOTES: 


1 Jette Bang often makes comparison in her notes with well- 
known situations. About children she writes: “Bedouin 
children are closer to their parents than are children in the 
West. The parents are sitting on the ground. A child can just 
be pulled in onto the lap, or one can (Safiyah in particular) 
roll around with them in the sand. When the hugging is 
finished, they do not have to be lifted up or put down with a 
sort of sharp termination. Here the child just wanders off, 
when something else engages its interest. Grown-ups saying 
gum gum, or doing something in a sitting position appear 
friendlier than pillars standing in front of the child, doing the 
same. All household things can be reached, too ...”, etc. 

? In connection with our departure from the camp Jette Bang 
writes in her diary of a visit to Gumzah in the evening: “We 
can talk together without misunderstanding. She said: 
Tomorrow you go North, and we shall go South. But how I 
shall miss you. She kisses me, not through the mask like 
Bekhitah and Safiyah. She presses her nose against mine, and 
puts her cheek to my cheek." Which tells us that the mask is 
removed. 


* In Afghanistan Qa ede Bagbdádi is thus the second book in the 
mosque-schools. As the name indicates the book comes from 
Baghdad. 


^ Tayammum is the technical Islamic term for “purification by 
sand" (see Hughes 1985: 631 and Wensick & Kramers 1941: 
746). It is legitimized in the Qur'an Sura IV 46 and V 9. 


? Concerning the first night of the fast among Al Murrah Jette Bang 
writes comprehensively: *How wonderful it is to hear. A 
woman's light laughter rings out under the starry sky up to 
my tent, followed by a man's hearty laugh, and again the 
jubilant woman's trill - and new laughter from a man, the 
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tones are clear and fine, without reservation. They come 
from people who understand enjoyment. It is half past ten in 
the evening on the first day of the fast. Quarter to four this 
morning I heard much noise from down in the six large tents. 
They were busy preparing food and eating. Five o’clock it 
was all over, and it was still again. The camp slept until seven 
o'clock. Now the man’s free laughter sounds again. No one 
could guess from it, that we are at the beginning of a month’s 
fasting in the desert, where no one may enjoy a drop of water 
or a crumb of bread from the rise of the sun to its setting. Not 
even medicine may be taken before the sun is below the 
horizon. My friend Baynah came this afternoon to my tent 
and complained of a severe headache. I gave her a pill, and 
handed her a bowl of camel's milk to wash it down. But no 
— she was fasting, tied the pill in her veil and thanked me — 
first when the sun was down could she take relief for her 
poor head ... For a month, the eleventh in the Islamic 
calendar, life is changed for everyone. Muhammad has 
decreed exceptions for certain cases, for example for 
travellers and the sick, but here in the camp everyone fasts, 
both the old and infirm and the pregnant women. But food 
one must have, and so it must be prepared at night. 
Therefore the camp is busy with a great deal of noise from 
half past three to five, fires blaze and the coffee-mortars send 
out their bell-like tones into the darkness of the night. At five 
o'clock they are up again to milk the camels, for the camels 
must be milked and sent out with their herdsmen. Then 
comes the long day, with the men’s and children’s herding 
activities and the women’s work around the tents ...”. 


é The approximately 10 recordings which we made in Qatar in the 
spring of 1959 have been placed in the Ethnomusicological 
Section of the Danish Folklore Archives in Copenhagen. In 
the autumn of 1990 the ethnomusicologist, Thomas Alvad, 
started to study the material after having been in contact with 
Dr M. Kazem Bander. But before Alvad had finally completed 
his studies he tragically died. I hope at some future date to be 
able to arrange publication of this material. 


7 From 1 March, when Jette Bang was alone in the camp with 
Muhammad, the interpreter, she wrote, among much else: “I 
.. sent several onions and a finjal curry to Bekhitah who 
came rushing in and thanked me and kissed me through her 
mask. For fun she pushed the mask right back and showed 
her face fully, the curved nose, long neck and high nose- 
bridge. We went out. I borrowed her mask and learned the 
trick of it: thumb and first finger in a pull along the upper 
edge of the eye-slits. A smoothing-out with the first fingers 
from the bridge of the nose and out towards the cheeks. She 
really came for a pot for the rice." 2 March Jette Bang wrote: 
“In Gumzah's tent lay a bundle. It was her mother. She was 
raised up; old leathery hands took mine to her heart and her 
forehead. How she had come here by camel I do not 
understand. Gumzah pushed the mask back. A beautiful 
Buddha-like face, swollen so that all the wrinkles were 
smoothed out, just lines or engravings, where they had been. 
Opened her closed eyes. On each eyeball there was, 
uppermost, something like an extra pupil, bulging. What can 
it be? She has dropsy ...". 


CHARTERS 


Ae E A R AND ACATA LOGUE COF 
OEE) ARHPAGT:S 


Material objects provide immediate information 
about a culture and the way it adjusts to its 
environment. This includes its dependence on 
external supplies and, to a large extent, its tech- 
nical ability. Ethnographic artifacts are thus an 
excellent indicator of the level of self-sufficiency 
of a given culture. 

As is evident from the account below, the 
bedouins of Qatar had both self-manufactured 
artifacts and items acquired from elsewhere, as 
well as a mixture of these two categories, prod- 
ucts acquired from outside but completed within 
the community. This indicates that the bedouins 
had connections with other occupational cat- 
egories such as artisans and traders, or producers 
of agricultural products — that is, people based in 
the towns’ sigs or in the oases, or others with 
access to these resources. These material objects 
can thus be seen as illustrating or reflecting the 
social and economic relations in which people 
were situated. 

In 1959 the inventory was largely composed 
of materials and articles acquired from the out- 
side. This was particularly the case with metal 
goods, which overwhelmingly consisted of im- 
ported industrial or semi-industrial products such 
as kitchenware made of aluminium and enamel. 
Waste products from the oil industry, however, 
and such imported goods as tinned foods, were 


also in general use. Fine craftsmanship products 
in copper or brass were on the whole no longer 
found, now being used only in the prestigious 
coffee-making or in the women’s traditional sil- 
ver jewellery and the men’s splendidly deco- 
rated Arabian daggers. Other craft products were 
the various plaited or coiled baskets and mats 
from the oasis areas. Ready-made pieces of cos- 
tume or cloth, mainly of cotton, which they 
worked up themselves, were also acquired from 
outside. They also traded for the wooden frames 
for riding and pack saddles, which they com- 
pleted themselves. 

The bedouins’ own products were predomi- 
nantly connected with their traditional occupa- 
tions, animal husbandry and hunting; for exam- 
ple, their versatile leatherwork in the form of a 
great variety of containers and other products 
made of rope and string; their use of wood for 
saddles and tent poles etc., which they fash- 
ioned with simple tools such as knives, axes and 
possibly files; and their general use of wool from 
sheep, and camel and goat’s hair, for yarn, which, 
by means of such techniques as spinning and 
plaiting, knotting, looped needle-netting and 
weaving, were made into cord, stockings, bands, 
saddle bags and blankets, reins, and tent velum, 
etc. Such work is generally divided into men’s 
work and women’s work but it is interesting that, 
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when the produce was of vital importance for 
everyday working life, both men and women 
would be familiar with the technique in ques- 
tion, such as spinning, needle-netting of stock- 
ings and ropemaking. 

In 1959 modernization was proceeding rap- 
idly among the bedouins, most markedly among 
Al Na’im, who already lacked the common 
equipment used in connection with camel 
breeding and a life on the move, such as saddles, 
saddle accessories, and a variety of leather items. 
In general the more traditional wooden artifacts 
seem to have been less frequently used and 
were being replaced by imported aluminium 
and enamel products — a further sign that the 
bedouins were becoming more and more in- 
volved in an internationalized national develop- 
ment to which their increasing degree of work 
outside the camps also belonged. 

Seen in the context of the conditions we 
encountered in Qatar, and which are known 
from other parts of Arabia in modern times, the 
old question of whether nomads can live with- 
out contact with settled communities takes on a 
purely theoretical colouring. In 1959 and previ- 
ously, these bedouins lived in intimate contact 
with their settled neighbours, as was shown in 
the historical account in chapter 2. The bedouins 
took advantage of the towns’ sáqs, made extra 
earnings by taking work in the pearl fisheries 
and by guarding the coastal fishing towns in the 
summer, or by plundering. Qatars shaykh, or 
the state, have alleviated the burden of this de- 
pendence on outside contacts by introducing 
maintenance payments and gifts. As stated pre- 
viously, these may be regarded as a way of 
ensuring and temporarily stabilizing bedouin 
life. It is possible that the bedouins would be 
able to subsist without these outside contacts, 
just on their animals and their products and on 
hunting and gathering, but this has probably 





never been practised in the Middle East. Further- 
more, it would also be a way of life significantly 
different from the bedouin culture both in the 
present day and historically. There have been 
exceptions in situations of emergency and dur- 
ing stays of limited duration in extreme desert 
conditions. It is known, for instance, in Saudi 
Arabia, where Al-Murrah shepherds can live for 
long periods of time on camels' milk alone when 
they are within Rub al-Khali. 


Artifacts collected in 1959 


The collections, covering approx. 150 items, do 
not give a complete picture of the material cul- 
ture. Above all, the majority of the everyday 
articles, which would be obtained from the 
towns’ sáqs, are missing. To make up for this, 
there is an enumeration below of the 
kitchenware as it was registered in 1959. A simi- 
lar survey of the rest of the inventory has not 
been possible. 

Unless other information is stated, the articles 
in the catalogue derive from: Al Murrah, Mu- 
hammad bin Jabar’s group in South Qatar; an Al- 
Awamir camp visited in South Qatar; the Al- 
Naim camps in Murwab and Suwaihiliyah in 
North Qatar; and finally from Dohah siig, where 
articles were purchased which had been seen in 
bedouin camps in Qatar. There are also a few 
bedouin articles from Abu Dhabi sq and the 
Buraimi district, artifacts acquired in Bahrain and 
Kuwait by the Danish Archaeological Expedi- 
tions in 1957-64, as well as a small bedouin 
collection from the Yemen, collected in 1951. 
These are taken into account when they illus- 
trate the Qatari material directly. 

The collections belong to the Moesgaard 
Museum/University of Aarhus and to the Na- 
tional Museum of Denmark. 
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Introduction to the Catalogue 


The catalogue of artifacts is arranged in cat- 
egories and groups relating to use and working 
life, comprising also the most frequently used 
materials and techniques (such as leather and 
textiles), which are dealt with in particular detail. 
The way in which they are arranged is shown in 
the survey of contents below. The individual 
categories are each introduced with a general 
description. 


The descriptions of the individual artifacts are 
structured according to the outline below: 


Cat. no. Chap. no.,Fig. no. Type of artefact 
Arabic name* 


(e.g.: 1. 9,2 Coffeepot, Bahraini type dallah) 

* A name cited in quotation marks “” is the name registered 
locally; one cited without quotation marks is the commonly 
accepted name, according to e.g. Dickson (1951/1983). 

Use 


Description * 





* The descriptions of cords and ropes contain such codes as 
Z2S, which are explained in further detail on p. 271 f. 

A1-2. B1-6, C1-3, D1-2, C1-6, F1-3 and G1-4 refer to tech- 
niques, described under Textiles p. 273 ff. 


Dimensions * 


H: Height; L: Length; W: Width; D: Depth; Ø: Diameter 
* Given in cm, always indicating the largest value; ( ) indicates 
the part of the object measured. 


Prov.: 

place of origin/purchase, price and year * 

* Where nothing is indicated, place and year are Qatar 1959. — 
The purchase price is given in Rs., i.e. Indian rupees, the 
common currency in the whole Gulf area. In 1959 1 Rs. was 
approx. equivalent with 1 sh. 6 d, or 1.50 Danish kroner. As a 
standard of comparison, the monthly wage of a shepherd in 
that year was 60 Rs., and an ordinary Al-Na'im bedouin would 
receive a monthly allowance of 100 Rs. from the shaykh. 


Notes * 

* Supplied on the basis of information about and/or analysis of 
the artifact, if possible with reference to the existence of iden- 
tical or similar artifacts in available literature. 


Inventory No. * 

* EA-nos.: Department of Ethnography, Moesgaard Museum/ 
University of Aarhus. 

F-nos.: Department of Ethnography, National Museum of Den- 
mark. 
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INVENTOR MISIT ETEISIAZATSE | 959: 


The presentation which follows is 
based on photographic material and 
field-notes, including an analysis made 
in collaboration with an elderly AI 
Murrah of the tent equipment shown in 
the pictures in Dickson (1951: 85-102). 
The fireplace found in tents among AI 
Na'im in North Qatar and in the shaykh's 
camp will be presented first. This was a 
depression dug out from the earth, with 
a slightly raised and rounded clay rim. 
Among Al Na'im, two round iron pipes 
were laid across the fireplace to support 
the cooking vessels; in the shaykh tent 
two car-springs were used for the same 
purpose (see Pigs. 5,1923 and 
10,22,23). Among Al Murrah and AI 
Awamir in South Qatar there was simply 
a shallow depression in the sand to serve 
as a fireplace with no support for the 
kettles and pots which were placed di- 
rectly onto the fire (Figs. 5,57and 6,67). 
The elderly Al Murrah told us that the 
iron tripod, shown by the fireplace 
(markab) in a picture in Dickson (1951: 
89), was not in use among Al Murrah. 
In the North, woody desert plants were 
collected as fuel, and pieces of driftwood 
were also collected, for example close to 
Umm al-Ma (see Fig. 3,26). In South 
Qatar dried camel dung and dry twigs 
and branches etc. was the fuel most 
commonly used (Fig. 8,15). Primus 

.Stoves were in use among Al Na'im in 
North Qatar and in the shaykh's camp, 
but were not seen among the desert 
nomads in South Qatar. 

The kitchen utensils which will be de- 
scribed are those seen among Al Na'im 
in Tent 1 in the Murwab camp. It will be 


indicated whether or not similar articles 
occurred in Muhammad bin Jabar's AI- 
Murrah camp in South Qatar by means 
of the codes (+M) and (-M) printed to 
the far right of the entry, whilst possible 
but uncertain occurrences will be indi- 
cated by (?M). * by the article signifies 
that it has been reproduced in the ac- 
companying vignettes on the basis of 
photographs (see Pigs. 9, 1). 

From the listings below it can be seen 
that in general there are fewer alu- 
minium articles and more enamel arti- 
cles among Al Murrah than among the AI 
Na'im of North Qatar. This is particularly 
the case with the open bowls, of which 
there are large and small versions, both 
used in the milking of camels (see Cat. 
no. 30). There are also dishes and ordi- 
nary bowls of enamel. But this does not 
alter the general impression that equip- 
ment purchased from the town's sûq 
was more sparse among Al Murrah and 
Al Awamir than among Al Na'im in the 
North. In 1959 the traditional turned 
wooden milking-bowls which were of- 
ten decorated with patterns made with 
tin tacks were no longer seen among the 
bedouins in Qatar, but they could be 
found in antique shops in Bahrain and 
Kuwait (see Fig. 9,24). 

Coffee-making equipment varied some- 
what from camp to camp, but the ordi- 
nary Damascus coffeepot (Cat. no. 2) 
was the only one seen to be used both 
for boiling and serving. Coffeepots could 
be obtained in Dohah sZq. The rich va- 
riety of coffee utensils in the reception 
places of Shaykh Saud and Shaykh Jasim 
appear in Figs. 10, 1-2, 24. 





* Bellows used to inflate butter churns 

were seen by fireplaces at shaykh re- 
ceptions and among Al Na'im, but not 
among Al Murrah (—M) 


* A copper vat with tinned interior of the 
traditional shape for boiling milk ete. 
was only found in one case in Murwab, 
with an enamel plate as lid (-M) 





* Large aluminium cooking-pot with 
handles, for boiling milk etc. (=M) 
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* Small aluminium cooking pot (+M) 
Each of the two cooking-pots were black 
with soot and had flat lids. 


od 


* Two aluminium jars, one large and one 
small, with tightly fixed lids, used for 
butter and buttermilk, but not over the 
(-M) 


ED 
A 
(o 


* Two battered aluminium kettles for 
water, possibly for making tea (as Cat. 
no. 16). (+M) 


Q 


S 


* Two deep enamel bowls (common 
among Al Murrah in different sizes, for 
camel milk and the like) (+M) 








se d 


* Enamel plate 


— 


* Enamel wash basin 


P EMEN 
* Two aluminium trays, for cleaning rice 
and serving food, etc. 


@ M) 


@ M) 





* Large aluminium tray/pan with handles 
@ M) 
Large aluminium serving tray (Fig. 6,6) 
(? M) 





* Flat aluminium perforated ladle for stir- 
ring milk (? M) 








* Petrol drum for water CM) 


* Round oil cans wound with rope for 
lashing during transport on donkeys 
Fig. 4,7 and 8,3 


(-M) 





* Porous water-jar in a wooden frame, 
commonly used among 

settled people (-M) 
One or possibly two Damascus coffee- 
pots used for boiling and serving (see 


Cat. nos. 2-4) (+M) 
Bahrain coffeepot for boiling (see Cat. 
no. 1) (? M) 
Enamel teapot (Cat. no. 15) (+M) 


Brass mortar and pestle (of the same 
type as Cat. no. 8a-b, but with a slightly 
higher foot (see Fig. 5,57) (+M) 
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Brass holder for coffee cups (Cat. no. 12) 
(+M) 
Wooden funnel for coffee-beans 
(Cat. no. 10) (+M) 
Hookah (see Cat. nos. 17,23) (—M) 
Fire tongs of metal for arranging hot em- 
bers on the hookah (called malgash by 
Muhammad of Al Murrah) ( — M ) 
Hurricane lamp (-M) 
Oil-lamp made from a beer-can (-M) 


Objects observed in other Al Na’im 
camps: 
Aluminium bottle with screw-top (—M) 





* Enamel tray for serving (+M) 
* Deep enamel bowl accompanying pre- 
vious item (+M) 





* Aluminium container for butter-churn- 
ing or milk products (-M) 


The kitchenware of the shaykh's camp 
has not been enumerated here. It is 
shown in the illustrations (Figs. 10,22- 
24). The inventory is characteristically 
rich and multiple, and above all it exem- 
plifies what can be bought in Dohah sZq. 





KIT CHENWARE 


comprises utensils for making coffee 
and tea, hookahs and incense-burners. 
As rose water was not used in this con- 
nection however, as is the case among 
the urban population, there were no 
rose water containers. Also baking pans 
for bread of a type common throughout 
the Middle East and common-type fire 
lighters of steel and flint were observed. 
With the exception of the flint, these ar- 
ticles were obtained from the towns' 
stigs, the incense burners from al-Hasa; 
several items were imported from Iran. 
The aluminium utensils, however, came 
from India. 


CORFEEVAIND EA 
DRINKING 


The bedouins use the ordinary Arabian 
utensils for making coffee: copper or 
brass coffeepots, roaster with stirrer of 
wrought iron, mortar of bronze or cast 
iron with an ore or iron pestle, the cast 
iron mortar being probably the older 
type; and, finally, wooden funnels for 
coffee-beans, and imported china coffee 
cups in brass containers. Most of these 
articles come from the craftsmen of the 
stig. The cast iron possibly derives from 
the itinerant blacksmith of earlier times, 
and only the wooden funnel originates 
locally from the bedouins or oasis dwell- 
ers. 

Two types of coffeepots were in use, the 
Bahrain and the Damascus type. The 
former, used for brewing, is also found 
in al-Hasa in Saudi Arabia, which previ- 
ously was also called Bahrain. The latter 
has a wide area of distribution and may 


be imported from Damascus where, in- 
cidentally, a slightly different type is 
common. The two types are in wide- 
spread use among bedouins in Arabia, 
which is not surprising as bedouins have 
a large network and travel a great deal. 
According to Webster (1987), Al Murrah 
people may even travel as far as Damas- 
cus. The stigs coppersmith is usually 
capable of making the types that are in 
demand, but over the years the pots 
seem to have changed in appearance. 
This is probably the reason why 
Dickson’s reproductions from the 1930s 
do not correspond exactly to the forms 
we encountered in 1959. 

The coffee roasters are the solid work of 
local smiths, elegantly hammered, with 
the rim of the bowl curving inwards to 
retain the contents; they are also im- 
ported, and the form with ’jackets’ 
forged onto the handle may derive from 
northern Arabia, probably from Damas- 
cus like the coffee cup containers. They 
are manufactured with the same tech- 
nique as the ordinary coffeepots by 
zigzag cutting a piece of brass sheet be- 
fore folding and brazing it. A more in- 
dustrial version of the form was also 
imported to Qatar. Mortars, made of 
bronze, were usually imported, but the 
cylindrical type made of cast iron was 
also available, a reminiscence of older 
cylindrical forms of bronze, whilst 
wooden ones were certainly known but 
not observed in Qatar. 

The coffee utensils were generally very 
traditional and of fine workmanship, 
whilst tea-kettles lacked the traditional 
touch and were imported from Europe 
and India. It should be added that tea- 
drinking is not as prestigious as the 
drinking of coffee. It is worth mention- 
ing in this context that Dickson has no 
mention at all of tea-kettles in the 1930s, 
let alone tea-drinking (1951). 
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1. 9,2 Coffeepot, Bahraini type 
dallab 


For brewing coffee. 


Consisting, like other Arabian coffee- 
pots, of brass and copperplate, but of 
heavier material and with a distinctive 
shape and workmanship with its beak- 
like spout with a rounded opening, its 
flat hollow lid decorated with circles and 
with a copper knob below the turned 
top knob. It is equipped with a curved, 
solid cast brass handle welded to the 
side of the pot and the surface of the 
handle is decorated with perforated 
dots. It ends at the top in a brass mount- 
ing for the hinges with two split ’points’ 
fastened with copper rivets to the body 
of the pot, whilst the hinges are fastened 
to the lid with two rivets and decorated 
with notches at the edge and end in two 
curved "horns. Reinforcing sheets of 
copper plate are welded and rivetted 
below the upper edge of the main body. 
The underside of the spout, the upper 
part of the handle and the top of the lid 
are shiny with use. The pot is black with 
soot. 

H: 40 W: 50 Ø (bottom): 21.5 
Prov.: Dohah sáq. Bought second-hand 
from a blacksmith. Price: 27.50 Rs. 


Claimed to be of the Bahraini type. 
Dickson has a picture of an identical pot 
but with a dangling metal plate bentath 
the point of the spout and with a per- 
pendicular triangular decoration on the 
hinges of the lid (1951: 89). This feature 
is characteristic of the typical type from 
al-Hasa in Saudi Arabia (Topham 1982: 
178-9 Figs. 248-9), an area which tradi- 
tionally has close contacts to Bahrain. 
Topham reports that the major manufac- 
turing area for pots was al-Hasa and the 
pots were made to suit the taste of other 
parts of Arabia (1982: 178). He depicts 
two other coffeepots with the large open 
spout and with hinge fasteners with 





‘thorns’ on the lid like Cat. no. 1, from 
Hufuf and from Unayzah in Najd from 
around 1900 (ibid. Figs. 250-1). Similar 
features can be seen on a coffeepot for 
brewing (gumgum), in form and type 
like Cat. no. 1, from Shammar in North- 
ern Iraq (Stein 1964: 198 Fig. 15, Table 
XLID. Dickson calls all types dalla, pl. 
dallal (1951: 89). 


EA 45-25. 
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2. 9,3 Copper coffeepot dallah 


For brewing and serving. 


9,3 Cat. nos. 4, 2, 3. 


Folded, brazed and beaten out of cut 
copper or brass plate, with a handle. The 
pot has a tall hollow lid with a top of 
brass with iron rivets. A zigzag line, the 
result of the brazing of the cut and con- 
nected plate sides, runs from top to bot- 
tom of the pot. Identical hearts, which 
encircle the name of the smith (upside 
down), are stamped on each side. The 
letter “x” is punched in at the bottom of 
the handle. . 

iab sil W: 25 Ø (bottom): 10 
Prov.: Dohah sûq. Said to be imported 
from Damascus. 


Common type in Bahrain, Qatar, and 
other Gulf states and among bedouins in 
that area. Among Al Murrah it is also 
used for brewing. An identical type of 
pot, bought in Ta'if, allegedly being from 
Hufuf and made before 1950, is depicted 
by Topham together with a slightly 
shorter but thicker one. The latter is of 
Najd origin (1982: 180-1 Figs. 252,254). 
Topham describes it as the form most 
commonly used in Saudi Arabia, the 
domed lid being a particular characteris- 
tic. According to Stein (1964: photo be- 
tween 208 and 210 with the tribal leader 
and 1967: Fig. 18) this particular type is 
also seen among Shammar bedouins in 
Iraq where it is used as a serving pot. 
The place of make is not mentioned. 
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9.4. Cat. nos. 5a-b, 6a-b, 7a-b. 


Carter shows an identical coffeepot from 
Oman as being imported also from the 
Duruw bedouins (1982: 25,66). What 
Dickson (1951: 89) refers to as a Damas- 
cus coffeepot is of a somewhat different 
type (1983: 73). 

The special form of the hollow lid 
undoubtedly improves insulation and 
being the serving pot par excellence, this 
appears to be a highly appropriate fea- 
ture. 


EA 45-134. 


3. 9,3 Copper coffeepot dallah 


Same type and form as Cat. no. 2. Made 
of bright brass plate with iron rivets and 
a monogram stamped on one side. A 
pattern is punched in the lower part of 
the handle. 
H:30 W: 25.5  Q (bottom): 9.5 
Prov.: Dohah sZq. Bought secondhand. 
Price 6 Rs. 


F 541. 


4. 9,3 Copper coffeepot dallah 


Same type and form as Cat. no. 2, with 
copper rivets and a monogram stamped 
on one of the sides. 

H: 28.5 W: 23 Ø (bottom): 7.5 
Prov.: Dohah sZq. Bought secondhand. 
Price 9 Rs: 


The forms described above, as the refer- 
ences show, are in widespread use 
among the bedouins of Arabia. It is also 
evident that the coffeepots have or may 
have changed their appearance over a 
period of time. 


EA 45-12. 


5a-b. 9,4,5 Iron coffee roasting 
set: roasting pan (a) and stirrer 


(b) 


a) Bowl wrought of a heavy, circular 
iron plate with a flat hammered rim 
merging into it. The handle is made of a 





piece of rectangular, industrial bar iron 
with its original notches and traces of 
filing. It is forged to the bowl, where the 
rim has been hammered into a tongue 
shape. The handle is decorated with six 
inlaid pieces of brass and it ends with a 
forged, flattened piece, used as a grip or 
decoration, finishing in a pointed and 
folded loop. 

b) Stirrer forged of round iron bar. One 
end is hammered flat into a blunted 
spatula, the other end is pointed and 
folded into an eye. 


DE FANS) 
b) L: 69.3 


W: 18, (handle): 1.5 
W: 6, (handle): 0.8 


Prov.: Dohah stig 1957. 


The flat collar of the rim is a practical 
device which helps to keep the coffee 
beans and cardamom seeds in the bowl 
during stirring when roasting. The eyes 
are used for hanging. 


Cf. Dickson mahmdsa and yad al- 
mahmdsa (1951: 89/1983: 73). 


EA 45A-1a-b. 


6a-b. 9,4 Iron coffee roasting 
set 


Same type and construction as Cat. no. 
5a-b. 

a) Roasting pan with three ornamental 
iron ‘jackets’ forged onto the handle, 
with a rectangular hole on the top side 
and hammered notches along the edges, 
which makes it resemble an industrial 
piece of bar iron. 

b) Stirrer, which is connected to an in- 
dustrially produced iron chain fitted with 
an iron ring. 


a) L: 80 
b) L: 58.5 


W: 18.5 (handle): 1-1.5 
W: 5 (handle): 0.8 


Prov.: Dohah sZq. 


EA 45-135a-b. 
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7a-b. 9,4,5 Iron coffee roasting 
set 


Same type, form, and construction as 
Cat. no. 5a-b. 


a) Roasting pan with four pieces of brass 
inlaid on top of the handle and subse- 
quently filed. 

b) Stirrer. 


a) L: 74.5 
DESAS 


W: 14.2 (handle): 0.6-1.5 
W: 3.7 (handle): 0.6 


Prov.: Dohah sq. 


Stated to be imported from Saudi Arabia. 
In common use all over Qatar. 

One coffee roasting set (privately 
owned), which was purchased in Dohah 
stig in 1957 and taken straight from the 
shop's store, is fitted with the same 
decorative jackets as Cat. no. 6a-b. A 
similar type is known from Syria and 
Jordan, e.g. EA 106-51 and Weir (1976: 
11 Fig. 10). It has brass inlays and ornate 
jackets. Perhaps Cat. no. 6a-b was im- 
ported from Damascus! This hypothesis 
is supported by a pan and stirrer shown 
by Topham. The set is from Najd dating 
back to before 1940. It has patterns 
worked into the shaft (square in cross 


9.6 Cat. no. 8a-b. 
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section) with brass and copper inlay, but 
with no jackets’. Topham also shows an 
example from before 1950, but fitted 
with a completely round handle (1982: 
172-3 Figs. 239-41). 

These coffee roasting sets are thus 
undoubtedly imported, but smiths in 
Dohah sûq have also made them out of 
imported bar iron and thick iron plate. 
The way in which the bowl is hammered 
is a particular feature, providing it with 
its slightly inward curving edges, thus 
helping to prevent spilling coffee beans 
and cardamom seeds into the fire whilst 
stirring. Among Al Murrah we saw a 
roasting pan made of a small food tin. 
This is an example of adaptation to mod- 
ern and cheaper products which, how- 
ever, are hardly as prestigious as the tra- 
ditional ones Fig. 5,57). 


F 542a-b. 


8a-b. 9,6 Brass mortar (a) 
báwan and pestle (b) yad al- 
bawán 


For coffee beans and cardamom seeds. 


a) Turned with collared foot and deco- 
rated with three pairs of grooves around 


O51 EateimoOss 5a, 7a: 


the outside of the body. With an out- 
ward-curving rim at the top. 

b) Light-coloured with traces of turning. 
It has a button-shaped head and a bulg- 
ing central ring. It widens slightly at the 
base. 


a) L: 14 
1558152211 


Weis 
W: 3.7 


Ø (bottom): 9.8 


Prov.: Dohah sáq. 


In common use among bedouins and 
other people in Qatar. 


9,7 Wooden mortar and pestle (EA 
46-36a-b). 
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Cf. Dickson hdwan and yad al-hdwan 
OSs 89/1983: 73, 1D; 


Moesgaard Museum owns a coffee mor- 
tar of turned wood (Fig. 9, 7), collected 
in 1962, from the Buraimi oasis (EA 46- 
36a) *minbas", minbáz (Carter 1982: 
17) and an accompanying stone pestle 
(EA 46-36b) “rishad”, called rasbab 
among the Kathiriy tribe according to 
Carter, who quotes three additional 
names (1982: 17). It may well have been 
used by bedouins in that area. Dostal, for 
example, shows the same type, accom- 
panied by a stone pestle, from Al Rashid 
bedouins who reach into that area (1967: 
42 Table 42,3 and 1b). Dickson presents 
this type as the third bedouin mortar 
type (1951: 89). See also Topham, who 
describes, “wooden mortars much in use 
in Saudi Arabia” (1982: 176). Muhammad 
bin Jabar knew it from Al Murrah, but 
we merely saw the metal types. This 
highlights the fact that the bedouins of 
Qatar had very few traditional wooden 
artifacts in 1959 and relied heavily on the 
contact with the modern sZq. 


EA 45-139a-b. 





9.8 Cat. no. 9a-b. 


9a-b. 9,8 Iron mortar (a) 
báwan and pestle (b) yad al- 
bawán 


For coffee beans, salt, etc. 


a) Made of 0.5 cm thick cast-iron cylin- 
der with a circular bottom now defect 
and partially separated from the cylin- 
der. The original bottom, which is worn 
very thin, has been reinforced with yet 
another cast-iron bottom with a circular 
hole in it (presumably the result of an air 
bubble during casting). It has been 
closed with a lump of cast iron, which 
has been hammered onto the bottom. 

b) Octagonal iron chisel, the head of 
which has been blunted from pounding. 


eoa 
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AEs 8:5) @: 11 
b) L: 34.5 W: 2.4 


Prov.: From al-Ain sig, Buraimi oasis, 
Abu Dhabi 1962. Price 10 Rs. 


The collector informs that he has seen a 
number of mortars of this type and all of 
them had apparently been used for salt 
but informants, however, said that they 
were also used for coffee and other 
items. Carter (1982: 66) shows an iron 
mortar and pestle in use among Duruw 
bedouins in Oman. As mentioned 
above, Dickson (1951: 89/1983: 73) also 
shows an iron mortar with the same ap- 
pearance and name as the other mortars 
(hawan and yad al hadwan). 

What makes Cat. no. 9 an interesting 
example is the fact that it, because it is 
made of cast-iron, produces a beautiful 
high and bright tone, which, indeed, it is 
supposed to do during the pounding of 
coffee beans. 

According to Topham (1982: 176), 
cylindrical brass mortars are also known 
in the region north of Mecca or probably 
Syria from the 1930s. They also exist in 
Oman, although those are presumably 
slightly older Carter 1982: 25). The type 
itself, however, is old in the Orient and 
an elegant medieval version, for exam- 
ple, is known from the Ghazni region of 
Afghanistan. 

Technically it is uncertain whether 
the mortar has been cast in one piece or 
whether the bottom has been cast on to 
the cylinder later on. 


EA 46-19a-b. 


10. 9,9 Funnel *mobered " 


For coffee beans and cardamom seeds 
before and after roasting. 


Shaped as a boat, it is cut out of hard, 
ground wood. It is solid at rear and has 
a gouged opening at the front. The in- 
side is coloured dark (burned?) and the 





outside is smooth, shiny and brown from 
use. Chipped on the outside. 


Hi: 20 
W: 6.5 
Prov.: Al Murrah. Price: 7 Rs. 


Cf. Dickson (1951: 
mubarrad. 


90/1983: 75), 


EA 45-94. 


11. 9,9 Coffee cups “finjal” 


Made of white china with faceted (oc- 
tagonal) sides, decorated with blue flow- 
ers, a golden ring around the rim and an 
unintelligible 'Arabic' inscription. 

H: 4.5 Ø: 6.3 

Prov.: Manamah sq, Bahrain. Also sold 
in Dohah stig. Imported from Japan. 


Common among bedouins and others in 
Qatar. 


Cf. Dickson finjal, finján (1951: 90/ 
1983: 75) and Carter, finján (1982: 17). 


EA. 44-306-308. 


12. 9,9 Brass cup container (a) 
with lid (b) 


For coffee cups. 


a) Cylindrical container, made of reddish 
0.8 mm thick brass sheet with two sets of 
three bulging rings pressed out. A flat 
bottom is soldered onto the base, the top 
part is slightly narrowed for fastening of 
b) Lid, bell-shaped, narrowing in steps 
towards the top. A lug, made of a piece 
of brass sheet connected to a small iron 
ring and a large key ring connected by a 
delicate iron chain, is located on the side 
of the container and the top of the lid 





DIH S2 515 Ø: 7.8 
b) H: 6 Ø: 8 


Prov.: Dohah sáq, 1960. 


This type, and the following, Cat. no. 13, 
presumably even more so, are common 
among Al Na'im and Al Murrah bedouins 
in Qatar. This piece is made of consider- 
ably coarser material and most probably 
made of an industrially produced cylin- 
der, possibly a bomb shell case. 


Cf. Dickson shat fanajil or shat fandjin, 
showing an ordinary bedouin type 
(1951: 90/1983: 75). 


EA 45-262a-b. 


13. Brass container (a) with lid 


(b) 


For coffee cups. 


Same type and shape as Cat. no. 12, the 
cylinder, however, is evidently made of 
brass sheet by a craftsman. There are 
traces of hammering and zigzag brazing 
vertically on the side. It also has four 
rings of stamped individual marks re- 
sembling the fleur-de-lis and the name 
of the smith stamped on the side within 
a heart-shaped frame. 


a) H: 25.4 @: 7.5 
b) H: 6.5 Ø: 7.8 
Prov.: From Bahrain or Qatar. 


Drawings in Dickson (1951: 90/1983: 75) 
show examples of this type, also with 
rings of decoration punched into the 
sides. The way this particular container 
is made, with folding of the zigzag edge- 
cut piece of sheet, corresponds to the 
traditional way in which coffeepots are 
made, observed in Manamah, Bahrain, 
1986 (cf. also Cat. no. 2). The smith's 
stamp is also similar to those of the Da- 
mascus coffeepots, indicating that this 
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container may actually have been im- 
ported from Damascus. On the other 
hand, this particular method is obviously 
widely employed. 


EA 434-44a-b. 


14. Coffee beans 


Roasted and hard with a yellowish-green 
colour. 


Ibe il W: 1 
Prov.: Dohah sig. Imported. 


EA 45-233. 


15-990. Tea pot 


Made of enamelled sheet iron. The base 
colour of the enamel is white, whilst the 
spout, lid and handle are green, as is the 
top and bottom part of the pot. The main 
part of the pot has stamped patterns in 
red, blue, green, and yellow on top of a 
red horned pattern. The top of the rim is 
blue. An inscription on the bottom of the 
pot reads: Made in CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
02 15 JI. 

W: 26 


H: 15.5 Ø (bottom): 7.5 





o O Ca nos lS le 


Prov.: Dohah sûq, 1964. 


Common in Qatar and among bedouins 
in 1959. Dickson (1951), describing the 
conditions of the 1930s, mentions nei- 
ther tea nor tea pots among the 
bedouins. 


EA 45-258. 


16. 9,10 Water and tea kettle 


Made of industrially produced, pressed 
aluminium, provided with a solid, cast 
and round knob on top and a cast han- 
dle rivetted to a piece of furnishing 
mounted on the shoulder of the kettle 
with rivets. The handle, the cross section 
of which is convex, is wound with bam- 
boo braiding. 


H (with handle): 21, (without handle): 
14.5 Ø (bottom): 16, (lid): 9 


Prov.: Dohah sZq. Imported from India. 


Very common in the Middle East, also 
among bedouins in Qatar. For Bahrain, 
see Hansen (1968: 105 Fig. 55), 
Hadramawt, see Thesiger (1979: 66 Fig. 
far left), et al. 


EA 45-259. 





OTHER KITCHENWARE 


17. 9,11 Clay hookah container 


Turned of light-colured, almost white 
clay. The shoulder of the vase-shaped 
body has a hole with bulging edges 
forming a bead to which the pipe tube is 
fixed. The neck has ornamental bulges 
with patterns and curves. 


H: 38 Ø: 165, (top pant). 7 
Prov.: Dohah sq. According to sources 


from Lar, SE of Shiraz, Iran. 
In use among Al Na’im. 


F 556. 


18. 9,12 Hookah pipe bowl 
Turned of glazed black clay, with bulges 


at the centre and trumpet-shaped to- 
wards the ends. Collar at top in which a 
tin ring, as Cat. no. 21, may be fitted. 
H: 14 Ø: 7 


Prov.: Dohah stig. Persian import. Price: 
0.50 Rs. 
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19. Hookah pipe bowl 
Identical with Cat. no. 18 as to construc- 
tion, provenance, etc. 


EA 45-27. 


20. 9,12 Hookah pipe bowl 


Turned of light clay and glazed with a 
greenish blue, shiny and transparent 
glazing which is slightly cracked. The 
glazing does not fully cover the bowl 
and a drop of glazing has set over the 
edge of the collar at the point where the 
tin ring EA 45-155 is fastened on the 
photograph (Fig. 9, 12). 


H: 14 @: 7 
Prov.: Dohah sáq. Persian import. Price: 
0.50 Rs. 


EA 45-28. 





21. 9,12 Tin ring for hookah 
pipe bowl 
Slightly extroverted tin ring with 


stamped ornaments. Placed as in the 
photograph Fig. 9,12. 


H: 3.6 
5.8 


Ø (at top): 7.5, (at bottom): 
Prov.: Manamah sig, Bahrain. Identical 
in Dohah stig, Qatar. Local product. 


For the type of hookah used in North 
Qatar, see Cat. no. 17. 


EA 45-155. 
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22. Tin ring for hookah pipe 
bowl 


Identical with Cat. no. 21. 


F559. 


23a-b. 9,13 Set of pipe tubes a) 
“galam” b) “bukar” 


Made of round, straight, and hollow 
plant stems, wound with black cotton 
and gold thread and furnished with red- 
covered, round and disk-shaped bulges. 
a) Pipe tube, wound all over, with two 
bulges. 

b) Tube to which the pipe bowl is fixed. 
Winding on approx. half the tube which 
finishes in a conical shape at both ends 
with red cloth wound with black thread 
and two disk-shaped bulges. The lower 
and larger of the bulges is situated be- 
tween two irregularly cut pieces of rub- 
ber, the purpose of which is to ensure 
that the tube fits tightly on to the open- 
ing of the hookah container. 


Dl OV 
b) L: 67 


Ø: 1.4, (bulges): 3.4 
Ø: 1.4, (bulges): 6.4 


Prov.: Manamah stig, Bahrain. Same 
type is found in Dohah and is commonly 
used. Presumably a Persian product. 


NB: (b) must be cut shorter to function 
vada Cei Take) y 


F 558a-b. 


24. 9,14 Wooden incense 
burner 


Wooden bowl turned out of hard wood 
with a flat bottom and rim, 1.4 cm thick. 
Decorative grooves are carved into the 
bowl under the rim. The inside is burnt 
and charred. 


9,14 Cat. nos. 27, 24. 


H: 4.2 Ø: 9.9 


Prov.: Al Awamir. Price: 5 Rs. 


The burner is said to be purchased in al- 
Hasa, Saudi Arabia. 

The rectangular 'hourglass-shaped 
incense burners, which were common 
among shaykhs Fig. 10,1) and in Qatar 
in general, were called *módekban " by 
Muhammad bin Jabar Al Murrah, in con- 
trast to the one drawn in Dickson (1951: 
90/1983: 75), which he called mabkhar. 
Incense was in common use among 
bedouins, especially by women accord- 
ing to our observations. 


EA 45-69. 


25. 9,15 Bread baking-pan 


Made of 1.2 mm circular cut iron sheet, 
lightly hammered into a convex shape 
and with a handle of sheet iron, folded 
into a tube, rivetted on to the bowl. The 
end of the tube is flattened into a hook 
for hanging. 


L: 63, (handle): 32 @: 31.5 








Prov.: Dohah sáq, 1958. Produced lo- 
cally. 


Presumably in use but not observed 
among bedouins (cf. Weir 1976: 18 Fig. 
18). 


EA 45-263. 


26. 9,15 Bread baking-pan 


Made of 2 mm cut or punched out iron 
sheet. The pan is circular with a hilt 
folded into an eye to which an iron ring 
is fitted. The pan has been hammered 
into a convex shape. 


H: 3 W (with hilt): 59 Ø: 47.5 


Prov.: Dohah siiq. 
Similar pans with the convex side turn- 
ing upwards during baking seen in use 


among Al Murrah and AI Na'im . 


EA 45-263. 
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27. 9,14 Wooden ladle 


Used in cooking. 


Made out of one piece of light wood. 
Both the turned bowl and the handle 
show rough cuts from the carving or 
trimming. Four dents forming a square, 
the result of fastening during the turning, 
can be seen on the bottom. Turned 
grooves at the round bottom and on the 
inside under the rim serve as decora- 
tions. 


L: 33.5, (handle): 21.5 Ø: 12 


Prov.: Dohah sig 1957 or 1958. Un- 
doubtedly imported. 


Presumably in use among bedouins, but 
not seen. Fahim (1988 Arabic section: 
13) shows an identical piece, together 
with three smaller wooden ladles of 
same type and shape. Location not 
stated. 


EA 45A-5. 


2 Canos. 25, 26: 


28a-b. Fire-lighter consisting of 
steel (a) and flint knife (b) 


For striking fire with steel against flint. 





a) Very worn and shiny on the side used 
for striking. 

b) Beautiful prehistoric knife made of 
greenish grey flint with traces of the 
white natural surface on one side. 


W: 2.6 
W: 14.4 


a) H: 0.7 L: 6.5 
b) H: 0.7 L: 24 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Purchased from 
Muhammad bin Jabar. Price: blanket + 
25 Rs. 


Cotton cloth is used as tinder. The eyes 
are covered for protection whilst striking 
fire. The use of steel such as Cat. no. 28a 
is extremely widespread geographically 
and historically, It used to be a common 
product of local blacksmiths in Afghani- 
stan (e.g., EA 58B-1) and Iran. The type 
is also known from the Viking Age 
(Andersen, Crabb & Madsen 1971: 146; 
Kulturhistorisk Leksikon for Nordisk 
Middelalder 1948 III: 562). 


EA 45-62a-b. 


9 | 6 Cat. no. 28a-b. 
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Al Car Oss 90 


29. 9,17 Flint, possibly for 
flintlock 


Made of brownish flint, flat-chipped and 
irregular shape. 


WOS W: 5.5 


Prov.: Found near Uqlat Manasir at 
Qatar’s southern frontier. 


Donated by Al-Murrah girl. 


F 540. 


30. 9,17 Flint, possibly for 
flintlock 


Made of light-coloured flint visible in 
new cuts. Traces of darker, original and 
patinated surface 





inl O9) ERES) 


W: 4.5 


Prov.: Found at mosque north of 
Kar'anah, South Qatar. 


EA 45-138. 


TOOLS: 


The tools used by the bedouins are 
mostly made from locally accessible 
materials such as skins and hides, animal 
and plant fibres, and wood. The few and 
simple tools are usually used by both 
men and women. This is the case with 
sewing needles for making clothes and 
thicker needles for sewing tent cloth, 
bags etc.; simple multipurpose knives 
used in, for example, wood work and 


the cutting of fire wood, in which the 
common axe is also employed as is the 
special, combined axe and adze. They 
also have iron awls and bodkins for 
leather work and special tools for weav- 
ing, such as the gazelle horn reeder or 
weaving hook which may also be used 
as a marline-spike (Figs. 9,85-7). The 
latter are made by the bedouins them- 
selves whereas most other tools are pur- 
chased from craftsmen and traders in the 
sûq. 


31a-b. 9,18 Double-headed axe 
(a) with wooden handle (b) 


For all sorts of woodwork. 


a) Head of forged iron with counter- 
posed axe and adze blades surrounding 
a faceted centre part with a hole for the 
handle. 

b) Handle of turned wood with a rasped 
surface. The top part is thicker to enable 
a secure fitting of the head. 


a) L: 21.5 W (both blades): 5 
DE SS Ø: 3 


Prov.: Dohah sZq. Imported. Price: 5.50 
Rs. 


Similar specimen seen in Al-Murrah 
camp north of Kar'anah. 


EA 45-115. 


32. 9, 19 Iron bodkin with 
wooden handle *mókbbaraz ” 


For leatherwork. 


Made of forged iron which narrows to- 
wards the end which finishes in a flat, 
rounded point. Fixed to a handle of light 
wood hammered all the way through 
lengthwise and bended at the end. Be- 
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fore fitting the iron point, the handle has 
been wrapped in two pieces of skin. 

L: 20.8 89:545 

L (bodkin): 11 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Price: 5 Rs. and some 
clothes. 


Local product but otherwise unknown. 
Blacksmiths used to be 
(Webster 1987). 


itinerant 


EA 45-92. 








Dike Catenion 


33. 9,20 Gazelle horn weaving 
hook 


Used to separate the warp layers in 
weaving and as a marline-spike to 
loosen knots. 


A natural horn with a slightly hooked, 
sharpened point. An orange-coloured 
string is fastened to the horn in one end 
and tied to a ring which is stuck into a 
drilled hole in the thick end where the 
horn was cut. 


9 19 Cist mox SA 


L: 9.3, (with string doubled): 21.3 


Prov.: Al Murrah. From Baynah bint 
Muhammad. 


Worn with other articles in the corners of 
a headscarf Cat. nos. 178-80). 


Cf. Dickson middrah (1951: 98/1983: 66 
Weaving drawing no. 7); Crocker (1982: 
72); Jones (s.a.: 44 Fig. 8 L “beating hook 
— gazelle horn”); Musil (1928: 68 L); Weir 
misbgá, mibtà (1976: 37 Fig. 8 K). 


F 520. 


34. 9,21 Gazelle horn weaving 
hook and bodkin 


Used to loosen the warp when weaving 
on an ordinary ground loom and pre- 
sumably as a marline-spike for knots 
and braiding. 


Made of sharpened, smooth dark-brown 
horn with five inlaid silver or aluminium 
tacks, originally in a total of eleven. The 
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9,20 Cat. no. 33. 


92! Cat. no. 34. 





selves. This applies to the articles men- 
tioned in chapter 4 such as the special 
suckling prevents made of hedgehog 
skin or wooden prickles, and the many 
different kinds of rope, etc. Although the 
number of items here is not large, they 
do make up the largest category in the 
daily life of the bedouins and of the col- 
lected artifacts in this catalogue: hobbles; 
sticks of imported cane with which cam- 
els are driven and controlled; milking 
and milk processing equipment pp. 238 
ff.); camel hair udder covers Textiles, pp. 
283 ff.); camel watering trough Leather 
articles, p. 264); riding and pack saddles 
Transport, pp. 240 ff); and camel 
headstalls, reins, and ornaments Tex- 
tiles, pp. 275 ff.). 





wide end is pierced with a smooth 
pointed leather string attached for fast- 
ening the horn. The leather string is kept 
in place by a bent piece of aluminium. 


UF 1G) D2 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Bought from old 
woman. Price: 10 Rs. 


Worn attached to the headscarf like Cat. 
nos. 178-80. 


EA 45-78. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY: 


Apart from metal articles and more spe- 
cialised items, such as saddle bow wood, 
the equipment used in cattle breeding is 
mainly produced by the bedouins them- 


EQUIPMENT 


35. 9,22 Rope hobble 
For tying the camel’s front legs. 


Made of palm material. Twisted from 2 x 
2 rather thin ropes in the technique 
Z2S2Z in the thin end of the rope and 
Z2S4Z at the thick end. One end ends in 
a loop which is tied with a knot to the 
other end. For a technical explanation of 
S- and Z-twisting, see code A1-2, Fig. 
OWS: 


L: 63 W: 2 


Prov.: Al Na’im. Found at abandoned 
camp site in Murwab. 


EA 45-254. 





012/72 (Cist MNO SS, 


36. 9,23 Cane camel stick 


Used by rider or herdsman for control- 
ling camels. 


Slightly curved cane. The brownish butt 
end is cut and filed into an oblong, 
rounded 'handle'. The top end is cut off 
straight. 


L: 140 W (butt end): 2.7 @: 1 


Prov.: Dohah sûq. Imported from India. 
Price: 2 Rs. 


In common use among Al Na’im, with 
shaykhs, and among Al Murrah. 


This type is shown and mentioned by 
Dickson as ássa (1951: 91,93/1983: 188). 


EA 45-22. 


37. 9:23:Ganecatuel stick 


Same type, construction, and prov- 
enance as Cat. no. 36, but more curved. 


L: 136 W (butt end): 2.5 Ø: 1 


E597: 
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38. Cane camel stick 


Same function as Cat. no. 36. Top end is 
bent as a crosier-shaped handle. 


Ip 123} Ø: 1 


Prov.: Manama sáq, Bahrain. Imported 
form India. 


Also common in Qatar. Dickson refers to 
this type as baküra (1951: 91,93/1983: 
188). 


Heb 55: 


39. 9,23 Cane camel stick 


Same material and function as Cat. no. 
36. One end is bent in a "right" angle 
serving as a handle and has been col- 
oured dark from the heating during 
bending. The ends have been cut off 
straight. 


L: 114 Owl 


Prov.: Dohah sZq. Imported from India. 
Pricea s0Rs: 


When riding the bent end is used to con- 
trol the camel by lightly beating or prick- 
ing the side of the camel's neck the pho- 
tograph from Buraimi in Thesiger (1959: 
284-5, 1979: 110, and 1987: 137). 


EA. 45-23. 


40. 9,23 Camel stick “æksâm ” 


Same function as Cat. no. 36. 


Made of debarked light-coloured wood. 
The ends have been rounded from use 
and have traces of incisions. 


L: 83 (à: 2.0 


Prov.: Al Murrah, from abandoned 
camp. 


EA 45-132. 


Poets 


NE -] 











9, 23 Cat. nos. 37, 36, 38, 39, 40. 


MILK PROCESSING AND MILK 
PRODUCTS 


Milk from sheep, goats, and cows are 
used by the bedouins to produce curds, 
butter, clarified butter, and various but- 
termilk products, all of which are typical 
for the Middle East and the majority of 
milk-consuming areas in the Old World. 
'The use of camel's milk, which is more 
special and geographically limited, pro- 
vides an exception. 


41. 9,24 Wooden camel milk- 
ing bowl 


For camel milk. 


Made from two odd pieces of turned and 
worn wooden bowls which have been 
tied together with metal wire through 
drilled holes and with iron cramps. The 
two pieces are decorated in differing 
geometrical patterns with tin tacks, and 
one piece is furthermore decorated with 
a ring of round-headed iron tacks whilst 
the other merely bears traces of these 
tack holes. 


H: 18.8 Ø: 11 


Prov.: From Kuwait sûq, 1959-60. 


This type was no longer in use. 


EA 43-30. 




















9.24 Cat. no. 41. 


42. 9,25 Wooden milking 
funnel “mahaggan mal rób ” 


Used when pouring milk into a skin con- 
tainer in butter production. 


Turned out of a single piece of wood. 
Brown-stained and worn from use. Wid- 
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ening out at the top, with 3 x 2 grooves 
around the funnel. On the inside the 
turning follows the outer shape until it 
reaches the spout, which has been ir- 
regularly punched out using an iron im- 
plement. 
H: 13.4 Ø (at top): 9, (at bottom): 4 
Prov.: Jimi sq, Buraimi oasis, Abu 
Dhabi, 1962-64. Price: 4 Rs. 


Undoubtedly used by bedouins (cf. 
Dickson mabjan 1951: 100). Not seen in 
Qatar. The name recorded means funnel 
for soured milk ( *rób") or curds. 


EA 46-34. 





9,25 Cat. no. 42. 


43. 9,26 Tripod 
"maragi ” 


For the suspension of the 
skin for butter-churning 
by fastening the suspen- 
sion loops to the free ends 
of the horizontal carrying- 
stick. 


Made of three sticks of light- 
coloured, hard wood, shiny from 
long use. One of the sticks is natural 
round, the other split or sawn through 
lengthwise and with a sawn incision at 
the top, and the last one is irregular 
and worn with traces of the saw. Holes 
have been burnt through the sticks at 
the top end, some of which are square 
cut holes which have subsequently 
been burnt into a round shape, pre- 
sumably using an iron implement. The 
very worn stick has an additional hole 
11 cm below the top from an earlier 
usage. A leather string through the holes 
keeps the sticks tightly connected. A 
piece of rope made of palm material 
(Z2S2Z) is tied to this leather string in a 
loop which holds a short carrying-stick, 
also made of hard wood, with the help 
of two smaller rope loops situated in 
holes that have been drilled into each 
end of the stick explanation, Fig. 9, 73). 
One of these ropes is made of palm 
material (Z4S2Z), the other is made of 
cotton-wound strings (S3Z). The free 
ends of the carrying-stick are shiny from 
the friction caused by the suspension of 
the churning-skin. 


L (sticks): 139 Ø: 3 
L (carrying-stick): 62 Ø: 3 


Prov.: Al Murrah. 





Dickson shows the same type using the 
name mirjaha (1951: 100/1983: 68). 
Muhammad bin Jabar, Al Murrah, did 
not recognize this name and used the 
word maragi. 


EA 45-81. 


44. Buttermilk product 

* yégo(r)t » 

Used for eating. 

Evaporated buttermilk, dried, granu- 
lated; light-brown with an acrid smell. 
Prov.: Al Na'im. Gift from Husayn bin 


Ramzan. 


Commonly produced among bedouins 
with goat and sheep-breeding. It is made 
by boiling the curds, raiiba, *... until it 
becomes thick and granulated” (Dickson 
1983: 201). 


EA 45-109. 


9,26 Cat. no. 43. 
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OTHER PRODUETS 

Includes an unprocessed goatskin and a 
horn. Camel dung used as fuel (EA 45- 
264) is mentioned under Inventory of 
kitchenware, pp. 223-5. 


45. Unprocessed goatskin 


The skin has been pulled off the slaugh- 
tered animal. Whitish hair on neck and 
back and black hair on hind legs. The 
skin is stiff and crumpled. 


L: 36 W: 16 


Prov.: Al Na'im. Found in the abandoned 
Murwab camp. 


EA 45-253. 


46. Goat’s horn 


Twisted, faded colours, grey. Hollow in- 
side, approx. 13 cm. 


0S W: 6 


Prov.: Al Na’im. Found in the abandoned 
Murwab camp. 


EA 45-234. 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
CAMEL SADDLES: 


There are four different kinds of saddles 
from Qatar, representing Dostal’s two 
main categories, the shaddd and the 
hawldni types (1967). 

1) The traditional North and Central Ara- 
bian riding saddle shaddd (Cat. no. 47), 
observed in one case among Al Na’im 
and possibly also among Al Murrah, un- 
doubtedly imported form Saudi Arabia. 
2) The traditional South Arabian light rid- 
ing saddle hawldni/ "bulani", zana 








used among Al Na’im, Al-Thani shaykhs, 
and Al Murrah, in the latter case occa- 
sionally as a pack saddle. In Qatar, how- 
ever, we did not see the special South 
Arabian pack saddle, which belongs to 
the hawldni complex and is depicted in 
Dostal (1967: 48 Table IV 1a-b). 

3): The two-poled pack saddle miséma 
had practically gone out of use among AI 
Na'im after migration with camels had 
ceased. But it was still common among 
Al Murrah and other groups in South 
Qatar, also for riding when needed. The 
form is of the shaddd type. 

4) The woman’s litter “maghbat” exist- 
ing in two slightly different forms as re- 
gards the wooden saddle bows. All sad- 
dles were professionally made and un- 
doubtedly of Saudi Arabian origin, basi- 
cally consisting of a set of double 
wooden saddle-bows — a feature which 
is common throughout the Eurasian 
area. The woman’s litter obviously be- 
longs to the northern Arabian shaddd 
complex. Further south in Arabia, a hy- 
brid type of women’s saddle exists, 
toma, with a basic structure consisting of 
a skeleton of six stick bows placed on 
top of a U-shaped saddle cushion. This 
type belongs to the hawldn? complex 
(cf. Dostal 1967: 49 Table IV 3 from Al 
Rashid, and Table IV 25 from Saiar). 

The saddles illustrate the close rela- 
tionship between the Qatar bedouins 
and the Arabian bedouin culture in gen- 
eral within an area where northern and 
southern cultural traditions meet and 
coexist. It is a distinctive feature, that the 
most itinerant of the groups, Al Murrah, 
is the group which particularly uses sad- 
dles of the shaddd type as both riding 
and pack saddles. Their migrations 
reached as far as Kuwait, and according 
to sources, individuals have paid visits to 
the Damascus sig. 

The saddles also bear witness of rela- 
tionship with settled communities and 
the oasis culture, whence the elaborated 
saddle wood and the material for the 
saddle cushions, such as the woven 
palmleaf mats and the imported canvas 





and sacking, come. The way in which 
the saddles are finally constructed dem- 
onstrates the bedouins’ own abilities 
when it comes to mounting and lashing 
of the saddle frames, the elaborate sad- 
dle cushions, strings and ropes, and the 
common use of recycling. The latter is 
seen in the use of old pieces of gar- 
ments, tent canvas and sacking and in 
the use of debris from the oil industry, 
such as detonator wire. The saddle types 
and shapes are the common and tradi- 
tional ones, whilst the construction of 
the saddles has revealed the bedouins’ 
adaptive ability to use existing materials. 


47. 9,27a-b Camel riding sad- 
dle “rahal”, *estád rahal”, 
sbadád 


For riding. If necessary, also used as 
pack saddle. 


Consists of two wooden saddle bows 
made of light-coloured wood which at 
the top end in a tall, almost vertical, coni- 
cal saddle pole, ending in an outward- 
turned knob. They are kept in place and 
connected by two flat and outward- 
turning almost horizontal side pieces, 
which are joined together and lashed 
with leather string. The lashing is fas- 
tened to an incision in the side pieces 
which is connected to a wedge on the 
shoulder of the saddle bow and tied to 
two drilled holes at the bottom. The 
wooden saddle bows consist of two 
identical laterally reversed halves, kept 
together by the described wedge lashing 
and by three dowels at the top. The 
lower part and top side of the bows are 
decorated with carved lines and circles 
surrounding a central tack. The conical 
parts are merely decorated with bands 
encircling the pole and the knob at the 
top is decorated with a circle of tacks 
with arched heads. An iron ring on top 
of a small circular piece of metal is 
clipped on to the top side of the bottom 
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927a Cat. no. 47. Side view. 


part of the side pieces, indicating the 
front of the saddle — if a comparison to 
Musil (1928: 351 Fig. 37) is correct. 


He 52 L: 58 W: 46 


Prov.: Kuwait stig, 1960. 


This type of riding saddle was seen once 
among Al Na’im in Murwab (Figs. 5,16 
and 6,6) and perhaps in the camp of 
Muhammad bin Jabar among Al Murrah, 
obligatorily covered by a sheepskin Fig. 
6,34. A similar saddle, with a sack 
across and with the large cushion with 
out-turned leather piping visible at rear, 
is used for riding Fig. 3,23, cf. Cat. no. 
48d). Comparing this saddle with pho- 
tos, it appears to me that a common Al- 
Murrah pack saddle has been rigged for 
riding Figs. 6,41,42, 58). Dostal (1967: 12 
and Fig. 2) regards this saddle (Cat. no. 
47) as a particular example of the 


sbadád group of the North Arabian 
camel-herding bedouins also Bulliet 
1990: 87 ff.; cf. Boucheman 1934: 35-6 
Figs.9-10; Musil (1928: 350 ff. and Fig. 
37), where the iron rings are situated at 
the top of the wooden side pieces as in 
Dostal (1967: Fig. 2) and not at the bot- 
tom as on Cat. no. 47 (Stein 1967: 41; 
Weir 1976: 25 Fig. 28). 

In the sands of South Arabia, the 
sbadád, according to Thomas, is “only 
used by the Murra, the Sa'ar and Karab 
...”, whereas the zana, the “hulani” rid- 
ing saddle of Qatar is the main type used 
in that particular area (Thomas 1931a: 
21). In Qatar, and possibly other loca- 
tions, there is thus no sharp distinction 
between the double-poled riding saddle 
and the ordinary pack saddle which, as 
shown in photographs from Al Murrah 
Cat. no. 48 for further details). In this 
context it is noteworthy that the name 
used by Al Murrah for the saddle de- 


9,27b Cat. no. 47. End view. 


picted by Dickson (1951: 85/1983: 187 
top drawing) was *rabal" or *esbtád 
rahal”, probably meaning a sbadád- 
saddle for a pack camel (cf. Stein's 
sbdád rabül, where rabál means pack 
camel (1967: 41,156). 


EA 43-27. 


48a-e. 9, 28a-b Camel pack 
saddle (a) *misame" with 
cushions (b-e) 


The common type of pack saddle used 
for transportation. 


Made of hard wood which has faded into 
a light colour with use. The construction 
is similar to that of Cat. no. 47 but the 
shape is somewhat different due to the 
sharp outward decline of the wooden 
bows and because the side pieces con- 
sist of sticks. The saddle is worn and the 
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9 28a Cat. no. 48a-e. 


only dowel of the wooden bows has 
fallen out and the two sides are held 
together only by a wedge running 
straight through and lashed with leather 
straps. The side poles or sticks, with 
pieces of bark left, are lightly curved and 
pointed at the ends which have notches 
where they are lashed to the wedge at 
the top and to the two holes further 
down the sides of the bow. A couple of 
the lashings are made with goat’s hair 
rope made of four double threads (Z2S), 
reinforced with strips of cotton cloth at 
one of the intersections (regarding the 
technical codes, Figs. 9, 73 ff). 

b-c) Small saddle pads used under the 
front bow. Covered in coarse canvas 
with large tacking stitches along the 
edge.(Fig. 9,108 F3) There are traces of 
woven string along the front and inside 
edge (B6a woven of wool threads (S2Z) 
enwrapping yet another B6b, thus rein- 
forcing it as is the case when making 
round reins Cat. no. 97) which are pro- 
vided with loops reinforced with button- 
hole stitches (G2) for fastening (as to 
techniques B and G, Figs. 9, 75, 109)). 
d) Large oblong pad. The edges have 
been stitched with twine (S2Z) and 
pieces of string (Z2S) and loops with 
buttonhole stitches (G2), used for fasten- 











ing the pad. One edge is open and the 
filling of shredded palm leaf mats is vis- 
ible. Both (b) and (c) presumably have 
the same kind of filling. 

e) Oblong round cushion made of bun- 
dled palm leaf material covered by sack- 
cloth with the stamped inscription 
KAZEROONI AENE. The cover has been 
sewn on with string and at the ends there 
are pieces of goat’s hair string (S2Z), for 
fastening the cushion to the saddle. Also 
traces of stitches running across the cush- 
ion at the centre so that it could be bent 
(as Cat. no. 51e) and placed in front of 
the saddle. 














9, 28b Cat. no. 48b-e. 


a) H: 44.5 1:192 
band c)H:5 L:43 We 32 
d) H: 4 L: 65 
ce» Tes 1O L: 90 


Prov.: Al Na'im. From Husayn bin Ramzan, 
who said he had made it himself. 

The saddle is well-made and solid, albeit 
rather rough and lacking the touch of 
professional craftsmanship. The same 
form is found in Cat. no. 49 (further de- 
tails below). The saddle wood is usually 
tamarisk (Boucheman 1934). 


EA 45-110a-d. 
929 Cat. no. 49. 
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9,30 Transport container for kitchen 
equipment, made of pieces of curved 
sticks. In this case containing, among 
other items, a water and tea kettle and 
folded waterbags During transportation 
the open side of the container faces 
the animal (cf. Fig.5,24). 


9 31a Cat. no. 50a-e. Front view. 





49, 9,29 Camel pack saddle, 
half-finished 


Same type and construction as Cat. no. 
48a, although the wooden bows end in a 
short apex which has been slightly 
rounded and has a carved ring six cm 
below. There are clear cutting marks and 
pieces of bark left on the side poles and 
at the bottom of the bows which are 
made of hard wood. New strings made 
of a brownish palm material have been 
used for lashings and bindings, which 
are obviously temporary. 

H: 45 L: 110 W: 49 

Prov.: Kuwait sq, 1960. Semi-manufac- 
tured product. 


The bedouins buy this type of saddle in 
the sZq, as well as leather string, to com- 
plete the lashings and to fit with their 
own saddle pads and cushions. 


Dickson (1951: 85/1983: 184), the be- 
douins of Kuwait and Central Saudi Ara- 
bia being his main concern, shows a 
misdma. The shape differs from that of 
Cat. no. 48, the main differences being 
that the bows are vertical with no top 
knob and they are connected horizon- 
tally by a thin stick lashed to the bows at 
the bottom. In addition, the saddle pads 
seem to consist of one oblong pad on 
each side. Referring to the saddles seen 
among Al Murrah, however, I find it 
plausible that the steep outward decline 
of the bows is a secondary phenomenon 
and the result of inadequate stretching 
and insufficient use. Functionally speak- 
ing, the oblique position of the saddle is 
hardly appropriate for carrying heavy 
burdens! The other differences are more 
significant. Pack saddles without top 
knobs and with horizontal side poles, 
similar to the one shown by Dickson, are 
known from Palestine (Gidal 1980: 49 
Fig. 18). The shape and structure of Cat. 
nos. 47-48, on the other hand, resemble 


9,3Ib Cat. no. 50a-e. Side view. 
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the pack saddles among Sba’a (Aneze) 
in Syria and Rwala in Iraq. From Sbaa, 
Boucheman gives a detailed description 
of the pack saddle (mîsâmé, pl. 
mîsâmâi) used for transportation of wa- 
ter bags (1934: 61-2), while Musil pro- 
vides us with a description from Rwala: 
“A mesâme is a saddle to which 
waterbags are tied. Its wooden skeleton 
resembles that of the riding saddle, ex- 
cept that both its cones are lower and 
flattened. The crosspieces are replaced 
with round sticks ...”, and, he further re- 
ports, only one curved cushion is used 
inside (1928: 354, cf. Fig. 41). 

A variety of pack saddles thus appear 
to exist in the North Arabian region. It 
should be noted, however, that 
Dickson’s drawing is a rough sketch 
(1951: 85/1983: 184) and the saddle from 
Qatar is closely related to the type de- 
scribed by Musil (1928) and Boucheman 
(1934), thus belonging to the shaddd 
complex as defined by Dostal, who also 
believes that the use of the miséma pack 
saddle spread together with the shaddd 
riding saddle (1967: 50). Among the Al 
Murrah of Qatar a combined sbadád 
type saddle seems to be the most com- 
mon. 


EA 43-31. 


50a-e. 9,31a-b Woman’s litter 
(a) “maghbat” with attached 
cushions (b-e) 


Used by women during migration and 
undoubtedly at weddings. 


a) The basic construction and technical 
workmanship is like other pack and rid- 
ing saddles of the shaddd complex 
among the Al Murrah Cat. no. 47), ie. 
with vertical roughly built saddle bows 
provided with top knobs and with round 
sticks lashed to the sides. A superstruc- 
ture consisting of six arches made of 
curved sticks surround the seat. It is con- 
structed by placing two arches made of 
round sticks on each side of the saddle 





9,32a Cat. no. 5la. Diagonal view 
from the front. 


framework in an angle of approx. 45 
degrees. They are lashed to the upper 
side-pole lashings and kept in place by 
lashing them to the ends of the two hori- 
zontal poles which are fastened with 
double-lashings under and above the 
apex of the arches front and rear. Four 
vertical arches, also made of round 
sticks, are lashed to the lashing on the 
side arches. On the back side of the sad- 
dle they are reinforced with a cross 
made of a horizontal round stick and a 
vertical flat stick (which, incidentally, is a 
former sword stick used in weaving). 
'The flat stick has drilled holes at the top 
and bottom for the bindings (which have 
come undone). Further reinforcement is 
provided by connecting the arches at the 
top with an intersection of lashed palm 
leaf ribs (arid). Most lashings in the sad- 
dle framework and the superstructure 
are made of strips of cotton cloth cov- 
ered by leather shreds, especially where 
the lashings may otherwise slip. Yellow 
detonator wires are also used. A double- 
woven rope of goat's hair (Fig. 9, 75,B2, 
of four double-threads, Z2S) is fixed to 
one of the right bow sticks. It starts at the 
stick with a reinforced loop or eye while 
the free end, when the saddle was pur- 
chased, was loosely tied to the bow 
sticks. The rope has presumably been 
used to lash the saddle itself or a burden. 





9 32b Cat. no. 5la. Front view. 





9 32c Cat. no. 5|b-e. 


Prior to the actual construction, the 
bow pieces of the saddle skeleton have 
been sawn into the right measures. Hori- 
zontal kerfs are visible at the knob and 
vertically along the wide edges. The side 
poles and the bottom of the bows have 
also been cut with a saw whilst the pro- 
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‘Trappings Construction Technique 
nockband fingers went twined 
headstall 

‘camel rein fingers 
saddle pad ground loom 
saddle tree 

girth strap. ground loom pick up 


loop manipulated 
warp faced plain weave & weft twined 


secondary girth strap fingers loop manipulated 
hump pad ground loom warp faced plain weave & weft twined 
loading strap fingers loop manipulated 

chest strap ground loom pick up 

camel rug. ground loom warp faced plain weave 

saddle bag ground loom pick up 


|e-zom-"moom» 


‘The camel rug and saddle bag are placed behind the hump over the hump pad and under the loading strap. 
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9,33 The fixing of the "hulani"—saddle. Approximate position of camel trappings 
and the order in which they are placed on the camel. The means of construction 
and the weaving techniques used are also shown (Jones s.a.: 59, Fig. 17). 


tuberant top ends of the side poles have 
been carved or chopped, which is com- 
mon on the pack saddles for practical 
and perhaps decorative reasons. 

b-c) Two rectangular saddle pads to be 
located under the front bow, (b) at the 
left and (c) on the right side. The visible 
front edges reveal that they consist of 
two layers. The top layer on the left side 
is covered with skin and is further rein- 
forced by irregularly cut pieces of rubber 
tube where it meets the wooden bow. 
The right side has a leather front edge 
and rubber reinforcements on the sur- 
face. The bottom layers have front edges 
of severed cotton cloth, while the sur- 
face and bottom side are covered with 
pieces of old tent cloth and sacking. 
Goat's hair and camel hair string (S4Z 
and $2Z) are used for binding. 

d) A round canvas cushion is fixed 
across the front of the saddle. NB: It is 
not certain whether the location shown 
on Fig. 9,31 is correct nor whether it is 
identical to the cushion used as foot sup- 


9,34 Riding camel wandering “freely” 
with hobble between foreleg and left 
hind leg. Belonging to Ramzan of the 
Al-Na'im camp near Murwab. 


port shown in Dickson as musainad 
(1951: 85/1983: 184 centre drawing). 

€) Oblong and flat saddle pad used un- 
der the rear bows. It is covered with new 
canvas concealing the contents. From 
behind, however, one can see that it 
consists of three layers, two of which are 
leather-covered. 


The entire litter: H: 132 W: 136 


a) H: 54 L: (saddle skeleton): 82, 
(between addle poles): 68 
W: 50 
b) H: 8 L: 50 W: 40 
c) H: 8 L: 40 W: 35 
d) H: 10 L: 105 W: 20 
& Vale 13} L: 80 W: 30 


Prov.: Al Murrah. From a group encoun- 
tered SW of Kar'anah. Price: 155 Rs. 


Figs. 4,17 and 6,56-7 from Al Murrah 
(the two Rashids) show a “maghbat” 
with a specially shaped leather-covered, 
semi-circular back support (seen twice 
among the Al Murrah) and a tall flat arch 
top piece at front (same type as the one 
in Cat. no. 51a). The six arches on the 
saddle skeleton are constructed in ex- 
actly the same way as in Cat. no. 50a and 
as they are generally depicted in the lit- 
erature. It was claimed that this saddle 
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was from Saudi Arabia and purchased 
there. It seems more likely, however, 
that the saddle is home-made but made 
of parts bought from specialists, which is 
indicated by the fact that the parts were 
originally cut by a saw. The special 
leather covering of the back support 
appears to be made with the same tech- 
nique as that employed in making a 
large riding pannier (baudag) belonging 
to the paramount chief of the Shammar 
tribe photo in Stein 1967 Fig. 31). 


F534. 


51a-e. 9,32a-e Woman’s litter 
(a) *magbbat" with loose 
saddle cushions (b-e) 


a) The basic structure is identical with 
that of Cat. no. 50a but it has especially 
shaped saddle bows and a special super- 
structure which consist of merely four 
bow pieces assembled in a slightly dif- 
ferent manner. 

The counter-posed 'halves' of the 
saddle bows are asymmetrical Figs. 
9,32b-c). Mauger (1988: 107) shows an 
identical design. The saddle is profes- 
sionally made, the bows are well-shaped 
and rounded with barely noticeable 
chopping or cutting marks at the bottom. 
They are debarked like the side poles 
which have been nicely rounded 
have kerfs at the bottom ends. A round 
wooden stick, nailed and lashed to the 
back side of the back support, is a spe- 
cial feature decoratively completed with 
a knob at the top. Hand-forged nails are 
used here as elsewhere, such as the lash- 
ing points of the side poles. The arches 
are made of fairly new wooden sticks 
with pieces of bark left here and there 
and, as is the case with other pieces of 
wood, painted in a thin red colour 
(ochre?). At the top a flat cut piece of 
wood has a sawn notch at the centre, 
presumably meant to join another piece 
of wood in a cross. It has a lashing of 
yellow detonator wire, which is also 
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9 35b Cat. no. 52. Saddle bows seen 
from right side. 


used in other lashings together with 
strips of leather. 

b) and c) Two identical pads (to be 
placed opposite each other under the 
front saddle bow). Consist of two folded 
layers of canvas and diagonally woven 
palm mats. A recycled, patched piece of 
leather is fixed to the top side of the 
coarse canvas with flat stitches. The bot- 
tom side is uncovered. Above one of the 
front edges a piece of waxed cambric 











9 35c Cat. no. 52. Saddle bows seen 
from above. 


has been sewn on with goat's hair thread 
(S22). 

d) Large saddle pad with four layers in 
three parts (1-2-3) consisting of cut and 
folded diagonally braided (2 over 2 un- 
der) mats (actually made of braided tape 
as in Cat. no. 84), partly covered with 
skin, sacking and underneath with a 
piece of tent cloth and canvas. 

e) V-shaped saddle cushion sewn right 
through at centre so that it can be folded 
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and placed in front of the saddle. Piece 
of chain-stitched flower-embroidered 
black cotton underneath. 


a) H (front): 121, (ear): 53 L (skeleton): 
72, (with side-poles): 95, (bows): 72 
W: 48, (bows): 88 

b) H: 14 L:45 W (skin and 
leather side respectively): 42-44 

©) H: 13 L: 45 W: 45 

d) H (assembled):13 L: 63 W (assem- 
bled): 47, (1): 26, (2): 36, (3): 38.5 

e) H: 20 Ite Syl W: 21 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Bought from Baynah 
bint Jabar Senior. The wood for the sad- 
dle can be obtained in al-Hasa, where 
the saddles are also produced. 


Originally, this type may have had two 
tall saddle bow top pieces, as in 
Dickson’s maksar, where it is referred to 
as the “most common form of ladies’ lit- 
ter among Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
tribes” 1951: 101/1983: 65 and the colour 
drawing in the appendix). Dickson fur- 
ther writes that women “generally 
speaking make their litters themselves 
from pomegranate and tamarisk wood, 
the parts being bought in the towns. 
They do all the work of binding these 
together, and covering with gazelle skins 
as well as decorating front and rear 
pommels themselves. The men make 
only the riding saddle and the pack sad- 
dle” (1951: 103/1983: 62). Hureiz (1988: 
19 and 49, Arabic section) shows a red- 
painted women’s saddle with tall bow 
apexes with flat tops (a cross-piece of 
wood is fixed to the rear bow at top) and 
with six arches as in Cat. no. 50 (no lo- 
cation mentioned). The official guide of 
the National Museum of Qatar (1975) 
has a photograph showing open wom- 
en’s saddles during migration (appar- 
ently with six arches). There is also, in 
the same guide, a picture of a maghbat 
(cf. Cat. no. 51a) in a camp preparing for 
migration. The saddle has a cut front 
piece and a rear piece decorated with 
incisions in the pole and the six arches. 





EA 45-95a-e. 


52. 9,35a-c Camel riding sad- 
dle bawlánt 


For ordinary riding purposes, especially 
by men. 


Consists of a set of double saddle arches 
joined together with dowels and kept in 
place by lashings with leather strings to 
horizontally joined side beams made of 
arrow-shaped wooden sticks. It rests on 
two rectangular pads situated in front of 
the hump of the camel. It is fastened 
with a woven goat’s hair belly girth, 
which is fixed with a leather strap lock- 
ing into a brass buckle fixed to a patch of 
leather. The girth is also fixed to one of 
the horizontal side sticks. A V-shaped 
saddle cushion (situated behind the 
hump) is fastened to two rope loops in 
the saddle bow, using a double-twisted 
rope wound with black cotton cloth. 
The bows consist of well-made 
pieces of dark, shining wood with 
notches on each side for fixation of the 


936 Gat no, 53. 


side sticks. The right side-stick is made 
of the same material while the left stick 
is lighter coloured and more recent. 
Both sticks have been cut with a knob at 
one end and arrow-shaped at the other, 
to accommodate the bindings. The wo- 
ven girth finishes in a double-twined 
pattern followed by decorative braidings 
and ending in tassels wound with string. 
The three cushions are made with palm 
material covered on the top side with 
orange-coloured woven fabric ending in 
fringes. 


H: 24 L (side sticks): 16,5 W (bow): 13 


Prov.: Al Manasir, 25 km SW of Kar’anah, 
South Qatar. Price: 50 Rs. 


According to the vendor the saddle bow 
wood was called “shidat”, the two pads 
under the bows “bedut”, the seat cush- 
ion “mohawi”, and the girth strap 
“botan”. The palm material used in the 
pads is known as “lif nakhal”. Apart 
from the saddle bows, which are bought 
and come from either Oman or Dubai, 
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9,37a Cat. no. 54. Seen from right side. 


the saddle is home-made. This saddle, 
called the small 'ománf saddle, is the 
most common saddle in southern Ara- 
bia, Oman, Hadramawt and ’in the 
sands' Thomas 1931a: 21 and Thesiger 
1959: 57). Dickson characterises the sad- 
dle as al fuldni and in a caption writes: 
"Special riding saddle favoured by the 
tribes of Southern Hasa, Trucial Coast, 
and Oman, for fast and light work. 
Found also among Bani Hajir, Sbei and 
'Ajman tribes (southern sections)" (1951: 
87). The drawing in Dickson, revealing 








merely one abdominal girth and none 
for the saddle cushion, is probably too 
simple. In Qatar we saw a shaykh's rid- 
ing saddle covered by a striped *Dubai" 
blanket with the addition of a saddlebag 
and a black sheepskin. Furthermore, 
two blankets were folded as cushions in 
front of and behind the seat itself. Jones 
depicts a very elaborate mounting (Fig. 
9,33 and Jones s.a: 59 Fig. 17). The 
same drawing was previously repro- 
duced without a “chest-strap” (J), but 
with a “secondary girth strap” (G) 





























9 37b Cat. no. 54. Seen from above. 


(Crocker 1982: 68). Thesiger’s fine pho- 
tograph resembles Crocker’s last draw- 
ing. It has no “secondary girth strap”, but 
a “loading strap” Thesiger 1959: Fig. 12 
vis-a-vis p. 33 and 1979: 64; Crocker 
1982: 68). This simplified mounting ap- 
pears to be the most common one (see, 
for example, Thomas 1938: vis-a-vis p. 
241 and Webster 1990: 13). 


1555: 


53. 9,36 Riding saddle bawláníi 
“hulani” 


Same type, construction and location as 
Cat. no. 52, but extremely worn. The 
saddle bows are made of hard, light- 
brown wood tied together with strings. 
The pads are worn and the front pads 
have cotton cloth on the top surface. The 
ropes are made of palm material wound 
with strips of cotton cloth. Pieces of 
black cloth can be seen on the top sur- 
face of the saddle cushion. The chest 
strap has braidings and tassels. There are 
two buckles. One is an ordinary ring and 
the other clover-leaf shape copper ring. 


H: 30 L (side sticks): 20.5 


Prov.: Al Manasir. 
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Carter shows identical saddle bows with- 
out decorations and worn saddle cush- 
ions from Ibri sig in central Oman 
(1982: 138 Fig. 31). 


BA 45-79. 


54. 9,37a-b Riding saddle 
hawldani “hulani” 


Very beautiful and recent specimen with 
bows and cushions covered in a woollen 
material which is woven and double- 
braided. Notice the wound leather lash- 
ings on both sides around the arches and 
the notches of the side sticks. 


Prov.: Acquired in Abu Dhabi sûq in the 
1970s. 


Private collection. 


9,38 Cat. no. 55. Detail of the buckle. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


55. 9,38 Leather strap with 
metal buckle 


Possibly used as a saddle girth. 


Made of light-brown leather, which is 
pointed at the free end while the other 
wide end is cut in a right angle and pro- 
vided with a cut slit, so that it can be 
fastened to the metal buckle with a half 
hitch. The buckle is punched out in a 
triangular and square pattern. 


H: 0.4 L Gwith buckle): 96, (buckle): 5.5 
W (buckle): 5.7 


Prov.: Dohah stig, 1958. 
Presumably used by bedouins. 


EA 45A-8. 


9 39 Cat. no. 56a-c. 





HUNTING: 


Hunting has always played a prominent 
rôle among bedouins but in recent years 
the game has become increasingly 
scarce. A common, imported torsion 
trap and falconry equipment are de- 
scribed below. The falconry practised by 
the Qatari bedouins is identical with the 
way it is known to be practised in the 
southern part of the Gulf area and in 
parts of southern Arabia. This form of 
hunting is highly prestigious and was 
commonly practised by the shaykhs to 
whom professional falconers were at- 
tached. Part of the equipment is im- 
ported and obtained in the sZq. 


56a-c. 9,39 Falconry equip- 
ment: a) falcon block, b) falcon 
cuff, and c) falcon hood 


a) The falcon is posed on the block, 
which is stuck into the ground, to which 
it is chained with a leash and jesses Allen 
1980: 11,31 drawing and photo). 


Consists of an iron point fitted into a 
turned wooden rod on which the actual 
seat is fixed. 

Made of a square-sectioned, forged 
iron point. It has a hole at the top with 
the leash fastened immediately beneath 
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a hole into which a turned and black- 
dyed wooden rod is inserted. The rod is 
reinforced with metal bands at the bot- 
tom and fixed into a drilled hole in the 
actual 'seat', which is a circularly turned 
and profiled piece of black-coloured 
wood. The top surface is flat and red- 
coloured, covered with plant material 
which again is covered with a piece of 
black cloth fastened to the edge with 
four iron buttons. 

b) Used on the left wrist on which the 
falcon sits. 

Made of padded cloth, externally cov- 
ered with a piece of polychrome (yel- 
low, dark-red, dark-blue, light-blue, and 
yellowish green) patterned, machine- 
woven velvet-like wool and cotton cloth. 
The edge of the opening is covered in 
light-brown leather with ornamental 
trimmings of red artificial leather. The 
inside is woven wool, coloured in ikat 
technique, on a cotton warp. The cuff is 
machine-sewn lengthwise over a piece 
of white leather with the two outside 
surfaces facing each other. 

c) For covering the falcon's head in or- 
der to keep it calm. 

Sewn of soft turquoise-coloured leather. 
A. heart-shaped reddish brown piece of 
leather, with seven cut-out stars on red 
glossy paper, has been sewn on to the 
back of the hood. The tuft is made of 
strips of white leather wound with 
brown leather tape. There is a reddish 
brown leather string on the front of the 
hood and at the back two long white 
leather strings and two short, slightly 
wider, leather strings, which are used to 
open or close the hood. 


a) DIS Ø (rod): 4, (seat): 13 
b) H: 19 W (flattened): 13.5 
@: 8.5 


c) 169 W:7 DS 


Prov.: Dohah sig. Imported from Iran. 
Price: 34 Rs. for the whole set. 


The complete set of equipment from ’the 
lower Gulf and the southern areas’ of 








Arabia, including Qatar, consists of the 
block, cuff, hood, leash and jesses Allen 
1980: 75 drawing). Dickson describes a 
hawk stand wakar al-tair, a hawker’s 
leather glove, instead of a cuff, and a 
leather hood burqa‘ (1951: 92/1983: 
209), “waker al-tair" and “burga” noted 
among the Al Murrah. Thesiger men- 
tions Arabic falconry, which is not found 
in Oman, Dhufar, and Hadramawt 
(1950b: 143-4,164 note 25). He gives the 
following examples of the terminology 
employed in the Trucial coast area, lure: 
tilwab, block: waqad (photo of speci- 
men identical with Cat. no. 56a), glove: 
manqala, jess: sabuq, leash: mirsal 
(used without bells as in Qatar) (1950b: 
143 vis-a-vis and 1979: 109; see also 
Allen & Smith 1975: 108 ff.; the mono- 
graph Allen: 1980 which contain 
Thesigers photographs from Buraimi 
1949-50, a list of a complete set of equip- 
ment p. 75, and a glossary). 


EA 45-5a-c. 


57. 9,40 Iron torsion trap 


The trap is made of a 4 mm thick iron 
rod as the bottom piece, a 3 mm steel 


9.40 Cat. no. 57. 


spring, which, connected to the 4 mm 
thick rectangular plate that holds the 
lure, releases the teeth of the trap. The 
parts are rivetted together. The prod- 
uct, parts of which are machine- 
manufactured, is an example of so- 
phisticated workmanship. A stamped in- 
scription on the surface reads 'BIO6MO'. 
H339 152595:5 W: 15.8. 

Prov.: Dohah sq. Allegedly imported 
from Calcutta. Price: 10 Rs. 


Seen among Al Murrah in the camp of 
Muhammad bin Jabar. 


EA 45-122. 


CRAFTS 
LEATHER ARTICLES 


Types and techniques 

Leather articles are predominantly made 
by the bedouins themselves. The ani- 
mals are skinned, usually by men, while 
the women take care of the tanning us- 
ing plant materials p. Fig. 5,17). The 
elaboration of the final products or the 
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mending of externally obtained articles, 
is usually carried out by the women, al- 
though men are occasionally involved in 
these activities. Most of the leather arti- 
cles used for storage of food and clothes 
were made by the women, whilst the 
making of small bags and containers for 
‘coffee beans and cups, as well as water 
scoops, was the equal responsibility of 
the male members of the group. 

The material we saw being used 
comprised skin from goat, sheep, ga- 
zelle, camel, and lizard, but we saw no 
cow hides. The tools are simple knives 
for cleaning and preparing the skins, 
iron bodkins (Cat. no. 32), and plant fi- 
bres and leather strings for sewing. The 
artifacts described here are primarily 
from Al Murrah and Al Awamir, with a 
single item coming from Al Na'im. Most 
of the items are traditional artifacts, the 
majority of which are to be found in 
Dickson (1951) and presented here in 
the following order: Water and churning 
skins; gazelleskin bags; various skin 
containers or bags, mostly made of 
camel skin; water scoops; camel water- 
ing trough; and, leather cradles. Other 
items, in which leather is used with other 
materials, are described elsewhere, for 
example under camel riding saddles 
(pp. 240-9), coiled baskets (pp.268-71) 
and men's equipment (pp.326). A small 
number of artifacts (water and churning 
skins and water scoops) from the town 
stig are included. They are, however, of 
the same types and shapes as those 
made by the bedouins themselves. Fi- 
nally, to illustrate the Qatari material, a 
number of leather articles collected in 
Abu Dhabi, the Buraimi region of the 
United Arab Emirates, and the Yemen, 
are included. 

Generally speaking, the form and 
production of the leather articles are 
very functional. Characteristically, most 
of the leather articles are for storage or 
transportation of matters used in the 
everyday life of the bedouins, such as 
water and milk products or clothes and 
food supplies, such as flour, rice, and 


coffee. These are all matters which take 
shape after the space into which they are 
put. Many of the containers thus have 
rather small openings or ‘necks’ through 
which emptying and filling takes place. 
It is a characteristic feature that many of 
the containers are shaped in a manner in 
which they ‘imitate’ a whole skin, i.e. a 
recognizable shape. Another characteris- 
tic feature which applies to the leather 
articles, apart from the smallest bags, is 
that they are provided with loops or eyes 
of leather straps, rope, or detonator 
wire, facilitating hanging, for example, 
enabling the articles to be easily fastened 
to the pack saddles for transportation. 

The functional aspect is also evident in 
the way in which the raw material is 
used in the actual production process. 
When sheep and goats are skinned, the 
skins, if possible, come off in one piece, 
as seen in the case of water and churn- 
ing skins (Cat. nos. 58-61). The cut is 
made on the back of the hind legs close 
to the hoofs so that the skin can be 
pulled off and parted from the carcass at 
the neck, thus leaving the neck and front 
legs intact, while the hind legs are partly 
or completely cut (e.g., the photograph 
from Negev in Gidal 1980: 52 Fig. 22). A 
further advantage of this method is that 
the skin can easily be closed at the front 
legs and neck and have an opening as 
large as the full width of the animal’s 
body (see, for example, the gazelleskin 
bags, Cat. nos. 62-63). Using a slightly 
different method of cutting, the skin of 
the hind legs (cut or plaited) may be 
used as handles, as in some of the open 
skin bags from Abu Dhabi (Cat. nos. 66- 
67). This perfectly illustrates the point in 
keeping the skin as complete as possi- 
ble. Another beautiful and similar exam- 
ple of this is provided by the open bag 
with handles from the Al Awamir tribe in 
South Qatar (Cat. no. 73). The sides of 
the skin have been cut into shreds which 
have been plaited into loops, to which 
the handle has been tied or ’spliced’. A 
similar, functional way of making han- 
dles is found in the large camelskin bags 





(Cat. nos. 74-75). It seems obvious, that 
the result of the method employed is a 
strong and secure handle, an important 
fact when it comes to transportation. 

Whole pieces of skin which have 
been cut into a circular shape are also 
used. The water scoops, (Cat. nos. 77- 
78) are examples of this. 

Ordinary tacking stitches (Fig. 9,108 
F3), with one piece of skin on top of 
another, are always used for skin and 
leatherwork. For reinforcement and 
decorative purposes, a dark strip of 
leather band is often used in the seam 
(Cat. no. 76) or the smooth top side of 
the leather is folded at the edge (Cat. 
nos. 70,74-75). Stitches in unfolded 
edges are only used in very few cases, 
for example in mending the churning 
skin (Cat. no. 61) and sewing the camel 
watering trough (Cat. no. 83). In the lat- 
ter case a kind of ’figure’ sewing has 
given the bottom its shape. Stitches and 
seams are often used for repairs, which 
are frequent on water and churning 
skins items from Abu Dhabi, (p.254), 
which, of course, must not leak. In the 
Qatari material, round patches are most 
commonly used for repairs (Cat. no. 58). 
A different type of repair is when a cot- 
ton cloth plug has been used to seal a 
hole in the water skin. From Abu Dhabi 
there is a more elaborate case in which, 
in addition to sewn-on flat patches, a 
ligature of pieces of wood with strips of 
cotton cloth has been used Fig. 9,45). A 
special closing technique, in which a 
plaited ring of plant material is tied 
around the teats, as in EA 46-10, or, for 
example, around the skin of the front 
legs prior to the S-twisting, as in EA 46- 
4, is employed Fig. 9,43). 

It is a common feature that the 
smooth side of the skin is used on the 
outside of all closed containers, made of 
whole skins, used for storage of water or 
milk products. One reason for this is 
presumably that it is more practical dur- 
ing transportation and when handling 
the skins. Another reason may be that 
natural evaporation, caused by permea- 
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tion of the liquid from the inside, pro- 
duces a desirable cooling effect. It is, 
incidentally, also a common practice to 
protect the skin from the ground by 
placing it on stones or a piece of cloth or 
even to provide the water bag with a 
canvas cover. 

The smooth side of the skin, how- 
ever, is used on the inside in open con- 
tainers such as the water scoops (Cat. 
nos. 77-79) and the camel watering 
trough (Cat. no. 76). It facilitates the flow 
of the water and may also improve wa- 
tertightness. 

All other containers, whether closed 
containers as the skin bags for storing 
clothes (Cat. nos. 69-71) the open, large 
camelskin bags (Cat. nos. 74-75), the 
small carrying-bag (Cat. no. 73) or the 
leather cradles (Cat. nos. 80-81), have 
the smooth side of the skin on the inside. 
This may be explained in functional and 
practical terms only. It facilitates putting 
in or taking out matters, whether 
clothes, grass-hoppers, and other food 
items or, indeed, a baby. In the latter 
case, the smooth surface also facilitates 
cleaning! 

The methods employed in leather 
plaiting correspond to the methods used 
for textiles. The plaitings are, as the 
leatherwork in general, very well-made 
without, however, achieving the same 
regular and uniform appearance as 
string plaitings. 

Referring to the registration of the 
leatherwork of the Al Murrah, which I 
carried out with the assistance of 
Muhammad bin Jabar on the basis of 
Dickson’s illustrations (1951), I con- 
cluded that only the use of one particular 
object had ceased in 1959. It was the 
large camelskin water container used for 
transportation by camel (Dickson 1951: 
106 tbilaitbi and miniin). It had been 
replaced by the more handy container 
made of the rubber tube of a car tyre. 
Other groups used the smaller water bag 
made of sheepskin or goatskin. Camel- 
skin watering troughs, such as Cat. no. 
83, were in use in 1959 alongside a new 








94la Cat. no. 58. 


type made of rubber tube cut into one or 
two pieces, which were stretched out 
with strings and rope on a framework of 
wooden arches Figs. 6,37,40,48 and 
8,6). The stretching gave these troughs, 
which were not cut into their final shape 
like the traditional skin troughs, a flat 
form. This recent form has been further 
developed and modernised, becoming 
heavier and much larger, and are trans- 
ported with pick-up trucks, as men- 
tioned in Webster (1987: 127), according 
to whom the troughs are made in Dohah 
and Hufuf “... from large tires turned in- 
side out and with a bottom of inner-tube 
rubber sown on with cord and nails". 

I have very little information about 
the actual preparation of skin and 
leather among the Qatari bedouins. The 
tools we saw were simple knives for 
cleaning the skins, an iron awl (Cat. no. 
32) for making holes, and plant fibre and 
leather shreds for the actual sewing. 
Among the Al Na'im in North Qatar, I 
saw a churning skin which had been 
soaked in extract, from what I believe 
was bark, and sewn with strings of palm 
leaf Fig. 5,17). Tanning among the Sinai 
bedouins is described by Murray (1935: 
83, quoting Baker 1867: 49). Stein (1967: 





9,41b Cat. no. 58. Detail of loop. 


46), writing about Shammar, describes 
tanning as ordinary women's work in 
which sheepskin and goatskin, after the 
fat has been cleaned off, are rubbed in 
salt and sour milk. Pulverized pome- 
granate, which can be bought, is used 
for further treatment of the skins also 
Boucheman 1934: 77). Dickson (1951: 
106) does not mention tanning proce- 
dures in his study of skin containers. 
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9 42a Cat. no. 6l. 


Water and churning skins 


58. 9,41a-b Water bag made of 
entire goatskin jirba 


For collecting and storing water. 


Made of dark-brown, depilated, tanned 
skin from a female goat. The smooth 
side is on the outside and has whitish 
extravasations of fat on the surface. The 
opening is at the neck of the skin. The 
skin from the front legs are twisted (first 
Z then S) and connected by sticking one 
leg into the other with a 6 cm overlap, 
held together by a tight lashing of leather 
string, thus forming a loop handle. Light- 
coloured cotton string, used to close the 
opening with a clove hitch, is tied to the 
loop. The hind legs also form a loop for 
hanging. They are slit, then twisted indi- 
vidually and finally S-twisted in pairs. 
The back of the skin is cut straight across 
and the edge is folded double with a 
leather band on top (five layers) and 
stitched together with a leather string. 
Tacking stitches (Fig. 9,108 F3) are also 
used to fasten three leather patches de- 
tails in Fig. 9,41b). The neck and legs 
still carry remains of black hair. 


L: 78, (larger diagonal): 95 W: 36 





9,42b Cat. no. 6I. Detail of loop. 


Prov.: Dohah stig, 1958. Presumably 
manufactured by a specialist in al-Hasa, 
Saudi Arabia. 


EA 45A-9. 


59. Water bag of entire goat- 
skin 


For water storage and butter churning. 


Same type and construction as Cat. no. 
58 and technically of equally high and 
precise quality. Made of soft reddish 
brown skin of a male goat with remains 
of black hair. The lashing at the front 
legs is finished off with a knot on the 
loose end of a leather string. The 
straightly cut, folded and overlapped 
edge is visible at the rear part of the skin. 
The lower corner of the skin is closed 
with a tight lashing by using the loose 
end of one of the shreds. It has two 
leather patches. Tacking stitches are 
used in all the sewing work (Fig. 9,108 
F3). 


L: 86 We 37 


Prov.: Dohah stig, 1959. Price: 22.50 Rs. 


9,43 EA 46-11. Detail of churning skin with lashing of the neck opening and the 


front loop used for hanging. 
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9,44 EA 46-5. Detail of water skin which has been mended at the neck opening. 


Bought together with Cat. no. 60. Pre- 
sumably import from the same work- 
shop in the al-Hasa province of Saudi 
Arabia. 


EA 45-17b. 


60. Skin water bag 


Identical with Cat. no. 59, but with four 
patches sewn on. 


L: 85 W: 35 

Prov.: Dohah siiq. 

Bought together with Cat. no. 59. Pre- 
sumably import from the same work- 
shop in the al-Hasa province of Saudi 


Arabia. 


E532 


61. 9,42a-b Churning skin of 
entire goatskin “girba " 


Dark-brown, depilated on inside, thor- 
oughly cleaned and tanned. This skin is 
irregularly cut with a long neck part. Cut 
from the front leg until above the hind 
leg along the left side of the belly and 
with a straight incision from the back to 
between the hind legs. It is unusual in 
being sewn from the inside at rear and 
the belly from the outside, with the up- 
right edges having been reinforced with 
leather band on each side and sewn to- 
gether with string of palm leaves using 
simple tacking stitches (Fig. 9,108 F3), 
finished with two overcast stitches (Fig. 
9,108 F4) and a fine knot (with a total of 
nine knots). 

The skin of the front legs are fin- 
ished with two coarse knots above which 
a double-twisted (S2Z) cotton cloth rope 
is tied, forming a loop for hanging. A 
double-twined (Z2S) camel hair string, 
extended with a sheep’s wool string, is 
tied between one of the legs and one of 
the ropes. A tight lashing of numerous, 
double, black strings, on top of a piece 


of flowered red cotton cloth, is tied 8-11 
cm from the teats towards the end. 

The slit skin of the legs are twisted 
and sewn together with overcast stitch- 
ing (F4) using shreds of palm leaves, 
forming a loop to which a loop made of 
twined electric detonator wire is tied for 
hanging. The loop is closed with knots, 
one of which is reinforced with a wind- 
ing of white cotton cloth fastened with 
half hitches. There is an oblong patch on 
the belly and four small patches on the 
back, sewn on with palm leaf ‘thread’. 
Between the front legs a hole is mended 
with a ’plug’ made of cotton. 


L: 84 W: 29 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Made by Baynah, 
Jabar's wife. Price: 22.50 Rs. 


Basically the same type as Cat. nos. 58- 
60, but made by the bedouins them- 
selves. The upright seam is presumably 
a recent repair. 

The filling of a water skin from 
Hadramawt is shown by Thesiger (1979: 
66). 


EA. 45-38. 


Water and churning skins from 
Abu Dhabi and summary 


The collections of Moesgaard contain 
fourteen of these skins (EA 46-1-14) 
from Abu Dhabi, the majority of which 
are bought from the Buraimi oasis in 
1962-64. 

One of the items, EA 46-11 Fig. 
9,43), appears to be more profession- 
ally made, like the piece from Qatar, Cat. 
no. 61 above. The tanning is superior, 
the leather is of a thick quality and it has 
solid stitches made of leather string. The 
detailed picture (Fig. 9,43 ) shows how 
the straight cut opening is gathered us- 
ing a goat's hair string. It also shows how 
the front legs overlap each other and are 
sewn together, pierced and finished with 
a knot. The skin of the legs is closed with 
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9,45 EA 46-14. Detail of water skin. A 
hole has been repaired with a 
wooden plug and strips of cotton 
fabric. 


a ring wound with palm leaves where it 
joins the skin of the main body. A similar 
palmleaf winding can be seen on EA 46- 
4. One can also see how a cut in the 
belly is repaired by sewing on an extra 
piece of leather with palm leaf thread. 
The finishing knot is also visible. A simi- 
lar repair is seen on the section between 
the neck and the body on Fig. 9,44. 
How lashings are made with shredded 
pieces of cotton cloth and how the front 
legs are joined into a loop for hanging, is 
also shown. 

The skins give us many examples of 
how repairs are made. The uniformity of 
the repairs is noteworthy, for example 
the stitching of patches on the perfo- 
rated skin, as in Cat. no. 58, Fig. 9, 1a, 
or the placing of a wooden plug in the 
skin, providing it with a ligature of 
shredded cotton cloth so that a ligated 
lump protrudes from the skin as in Fig. 
9,45. The latter skin also reveals how the 
teats are sealed with lashings of palm 
leaf material. Besides, it gives an addi- 
tional example of how the hanging 
problem is solved by tying the skins of 
the hind legs together. 





9.46 Cat. no. 62. 


Various skin bags 


Made of soft, tanned skin for smaller 
bags. A distinctive and traditional local 
bedouin item. The skins of animals such 
as gazelle and lizard, have been used. 


62. 9,46 Gazelleskin bag 
“heeban” 


For coffee beans and the like. 


Made of soft, reddish brown, tanned 
skin with the top side out. Cut off behind 
the udder, the opening being the full 
width of the skin. An edge of dark 
leather is sewn on the skin with satin 
and overcast stitches (Fig. 9,108 F4) 








9,47 Cat. no. 63. 


over a border of leather string. Holes are 
pierced for a lashing tape. A bit of fixed 
leather string may be what is left of the 
fastening. At the other end, the front legs 
are wound with stitched bands of leather 
finishing in long fringes. The neck is 
closed with a long, round piece of 
leather, and with skin finishing in long 
fringes. 


Jil, 55) W: 27 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Made locally by 
Baynah, Jabar’s wife. Price 30 Rs. 


Cf. Dickson jeráb, “(made of baby ga- 
zelle skin) for carrying coffee on march 
when a man is travelling alone" (1951: 
100). 


EA. 45-89. 
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9.48 Cat. no. 65, 


63. 9,47 Small gazelleskin bag 
“osum " 


For coffee beans and the like. 


Same type and shape as Cat. no. 62, but 
made from a much smaller animal. 
There is red cloth under the bindings at 
the opening and on the right front leg. A 
cotton string runs through holes for 
gathering the opening and for lashing 
under the border Fig. 9,49). A seam on 
the inside runs from the opening and 
approx. 12 cm along the side. Three 
small patches have been stitched on the 
inside using red cotton thread. 


H: 27 W: 11 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Price: 7 Rs. 








9,49 Cat. nos. 68, 66, 67. 


Local piece of work. It contained light- 
coloured roasted coffee beans when 
purchased (cf. Cat. no. 14). 

There is a curious difference in the 
local terms used for Cat. nos. 62,63, 
which were even bought among the 
same people. 


EA 45-90. 


64. Lizard skin bag “thaub” 


Made of the entire skin with a large 
opening at the back. The neck and front 
legs are sewn together with dangling 
leather fringes as a decorative effect. 


15:550) W: 14 


Prov.: Al Awamir. Bought from women. 
Price Nl sks: 


Filled with clarified butter when pur- 
chased. 


EA 45-70. 


Goat and gazelleskin bags from 
Abu Dhabi and the Yemen 


65. 9,48 Bag sewn of leather 
pieces “mdkhéla” 


For coffee beans and coffee cups. 


A circular bottom-piece is sewn on to 
four rectangular side pieces with the 
smooth surface on the outside. Tacked 
together at the flaps and covered by a 
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dark leather band on top of cotton cloth. 
Sewn together below in the same man- 
ner over an inserted piece of leather 
which has been slit into decorative 
fringes. The rim of the opening curves 
outwards and are sewn with tacking 
stitches (Fig. 9,108 F3). It is closed by 
gathering four plaited cotton strings (Fig. 
9,75, B2 of three strands) running 
through holes at the border. 


H: 23, (with fringes): 35 W (flat): 17 


Prov.: Abu Dhabi sig. Bought from a 
bedouin on visit from Buraimi. Price: 5 
Rs. 


Bedouin-made in Buraimi. There were 
coffee beans and a cup in the bag when 
purchased. 


EA 46-78. 


66. 9,49 Gazelleskin bag 
“hamaw” 


For storage of dates, flour, etc. 


The cut neck skin is slit into fringes be- 
low and closed in the usual manner with 
tacking stitches over a piece of leather 
(Fig. 9,108 F3). The skin of the front legs 
are slit and woven (Fig. 9, 75, B2 of four 
strands) and closed with a knot at the 
top and with a wound leather ring on the 
inside (same type as the palm material 
winding on EA 46-4, see p. 255 above). 
At the back it is slit and open behind the 
hind legs which are sewn together to 
form a handle. The smooth surface is on 
the outside. 


H: 50 (fringes 4-5) W: 14 


Prov.: Abu Dhabi stig, 1962-63. 


EA 46-15. 


67. 9,49 Skin bag 


Made of goat or gazelle. Same type and 
shape as Cat. no. 66. There is a handle at 
the top made by sewing together plaited 
(Fig. 9,75, B2 of three strands) shreds of 
the slit leg skin. 


H: 73 W: 19 


Prov.: Abu Dhabi sZq. 


The crumpled surface, apparent in Fig. 
9,49, is caused by an earlier foam rubber 
stuffing in the museum. 


EA 46-16. 


68. 9,49 Skin bag 


Made of the entire skin like Cat. no. 67 
but different from that specimen be- 
cause the neck skin is closed with string 
lashing and the skin on the front legs is 
slit and the hole sealed with an extra 
tack-stitched piece of leather (Fig. 9, 208 
F3). The skin of the hind legs is tied in a 
knot as a handle. 


H: 54, (with loose end): 59 W: 19 


Prov.: From the Yemen, 1951. 


F 443. 


Fashioned skin containers 


We now turn to various camel skin con- 
tainers and a few goatskin or gazelleskin 
items, sewn in a variety of shapes which 
all have in common that they look like 
full-skin objects but with an upright 
‘neck’ as the opening and plaited ropes 
for hanging. Fashioned open bags with 
sewn handles and flaps cut out of the 
leather follow. Finally a 'bottle-shaped' 
travel bag, followed by traditional water 
scoops used for drawing water from the 
well, with or without wooden crosses 
used to stretch the leather. 








9,50b Cat. no. 69. Detail of the neck- 
like opening seen from the right. 


69. 9,50a-b Camelskin con- 
tainer 


For storage of clothes and the like. 


The tall end is provided with a neck-like 
opening, the other end tapers off in a 
pointed end. Sewn of tanned camelskin, 
consisting of one large, rhombus- 
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951 Cat. no. 70. 


shaped, curved piece, four small rectan- 
gular pieces (one end piece at the open- 
ing and three forming the top side) one 
round piece for closing the narrow end 
and two extra wedge-shaped pieces at 
the neck. On all pieces the coarsely 
cleaned inner surface is on the outside 
apart from the central top piece, the 
dark-brown surface of which gives it an 
ornamental look. A piece of leather, slit 
into fringes, is sewn on the edge of the 
narrow end with a band of leather for 
decoration purposes. The same is the 
case at the opposite end. 

Dark leather string has been used for 
tack-stitching (Fig. 9, 108 F3) the visible, 
folded edge of the top side of the skin 
with a 1.5-2 cm flap. It conveys the im- 
pression of a decorative, smooth border 
with ‘black’ punctuations. Two plaited 
(Fig. 9,75, B6 with twelve strands) 
leather ropes are sewn into the seam, 
forming two loops. Two additional 
pieces of leather rope (B2 with 4-6 
strands) are connected to the loops for 
hanging. 


L: 88 W: 35 


Prov. Al Murrah. Made by Baynah, 
Jabar's wife. Price: 100 Rs. 


EA 45-36. 








Q5 dequo 


9 52b Cat. no. 7 |. Detail of lower end. 
— Prid N 


70. 9,51 Camelskin container 
For storage of small items. 


Same type as EA 45-36 with rounded, 
lower narrow end and upright open 
‘neck’ joining the end pieces of the wide 
end. Provided with two plaited (Fig. 
9,75, B2 with five strands) leather han- 
dles sewn to the folded decorative bor- 
der of the outside of the container. A 
large folded piece of leather is used for 
the body of the container. It is closed 
with a round piece of leather at the nar- 
row end. Of three pieces used at the top 
one is stiffer than the others and is in- 





serted with the dark side of the leather 
on the outside. One piece bends to- 
wards the top and forms, with an addi- 
tional small piece of leather, the front 
side of the neck. The rear side is made of 
two stiffer pieces. 


L: 65 W: 38 
Prov.: Al Murrah. Price: 80 Rs. 


Filled with roasted grass-hoppers when 
purchased. 


EA 45-49. 





71. 9,52a-b Skin container or 
bag “heebeen” 


For storage of clothes or, possibly, flour. 


Typologically a combination of Cat. nos. 
59-60. Made of a small goat or a gazelle. 
The largest piece is made of an almost 
entire skin on which the front and hind 
legs have been slit and plaited (B2) or 
sewn together to form loops for hanging 
the bag. The bottom is slit from the neck 
Fig. 9,52a left) until the hind legs and 
the neck opening is closed with a double 
row of stitches surrounding an upper 
and lower piece of leather with fringes 
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(11-18 cm long). Another piece of 
leather Fig. 9, 52D), with the top side up 
(approx. 42 cm long and 3-9 cm wide), 
merges into two smaller and one wider 
pieces (total length approx. 16 cm), fin- 
ishing in a new '"neck-opening' with 
closing loops of leather. Behind the hind 
legs the skin has been cut off and two 
other pieces of skin are attached (the 
lower piece with the top side out, the 
top piece with the bottom side out, 17 
cm high and 12 cm wide in total). Two 
layers (14-15 cm long) of leather with 
fringes are inserted in the bottom seam. 
All the seams are provided with tack- 
stitched leather band (no flaps) (Fig. 
9,108 F3), with the dark side up, for the 
ornamental effect. There is a leather 
patch on the large piece of skin and 
three holes repaired with plugs of flow- 
ered, red cotton cloth, as in the winding 
of Cat. no. 61. 


L: 60 H: 24 W: 15 


Prov.: Al Awamir, local piece of work. 
E5529 


72. 9,53 Skin sack “habdn” 


For coffee beans, rice, dates, etc. 


Joo Cat no. 72. 





Almost same shape and type as Cat. no. 
71, but made of an entire goatskin with 
the neck closed by a circular piece of 
skin (Fig. 9,53) and cut off behind the 





udder with an opening in front of a han- 
dle. Enlarged with a piece of leather with 
the smooth surface on the outside. This 
piece has slit, decorative fringes at the 
bottom and is bordered with tacking 
stitches (Fig. 9, 108 F3) on a leather band 
on top of a flowered piece of cotton 
cloth running from one handle to the 
other. A circular piece of leather sur- 
rounded by leather fringes is stitched to 
the neck opening. The handles are made 
of slit, plaited pieces of leg skin (Fig. 
9, 75, B2 with a central strand as in B6a). 


L: 66, (with fringes): 82 W (without 
fringes): 28 


Prov. Abu Dhabi sig, 1962. From a 
Buraimi bedouin. Price: 5 Rs. 


EA 46-79. 


73. 9,54a-b Camelskin carry 
bag “gara” 


Made of five pieces. One rectangular 
bottom piece, with protruding end 
seams, joins four large side pieces, the 
edges of which curve outwards on each 
long side. They are fastened with tacking 
stitches (Fig. 9, 208 F3). At each end, the 
skin narrows towards the top and is slit 
into four shreds, plaited together in pairs 
CFig. 9,75, B2) which are then plaited 
and stitched together to form short han- 
dles (one has become undone) A 
plaited (B2 with six strands) leather car- 
rying string is fastened to the handles. 
The skin has the rough inner surface on 
the outside. 


H (with handle): 41, (side): 26, (with 
loop): 31 W (flattened): 29 


Prov.: Al Awamir. Price: 10 Rs. 
Local product. 


EA 45-67. 





9 54a Cat. no. 73. 


9,54b Cat. no. 73. Detail showing the 
plaited handle. 
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9,55 Cat. no. 74. 


7Á. 9,55 Camelskin sack 


For storage and transportation of clothes 
etc. 

With a rectangular bottom. The narrow 
sides end at the top in two folded flaps 
which finish as loops by wrapping them 
with a piece of folded leather fastened 
with tacking stitches. Pieces of leather 
with 12-17 cm long fringes are sewn into 
the corners of the bottom piece. They 
enwrap a plaited (Fig. 9, 75, B2 with six 
strands) leather strap, which connects 
the corners as loops. The seams along 
the top of the opening and the sides of 
the centre pieces are folded so that the 
dark, smooth skin is visible. Leather di- 
vided into 32-33 cm long fringes has 
been sewn into the bottom flat seam of 
the front side. There are patches with 
seams on the outside. 


H: 70, (with fringes): 103 
L (bottom): 54 W (bottom): 34 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Made by Baynah, 
Jabar’s wife. 


Topham describes this type of bag as 
being “used throughout Arabia”. He 
shows two slightly different specimens 
acquired in Dammam in al-Hasa (1982: 
130-1 Figs. 182-3). 


EA 45-40. 





O56 CaL NO 5: 


75. 9,56 Camelskin sack or bag 
*el'cebe", “ceebe” Q) 


For storage and transportation of 
clothes, etc. on a camel saddle. 


Same type and design as Cat. no. 74, but 
becoming narrower towards the top. 
Made of six pieces of skin. Flat, short 
loops of folded leather (one is now bro- 
ken) are sewn into the four corners of 
the rectangular bottom. The two large 
end pieces, which become narrower to- 
wards the top, are sewn together, form- 
ing a tube around the ends of plaited 
(Fig. 9,75, B2 of four strands) leather 
rope which joins a double rope for 
hanging. The double rope consists of 
one made of dark-brown goat's hair (B1) 
and one plaited (B2 of three strands) 
using light-brown wool in two different 
shades. 


H (with straps): 53 L (bottom): 55 W 
(bottom): 40 


Prov.: Al Awamir. Price: 40 Rs. 


F 528. 


76. 9,57 Camel skin travel bag 
*usáda ” 


For storage and transportation of clothes 
and the like. 


Oblong container sewn of eight pieces. 
One large piece covers the whole re- 
verse side, the shoulder and the top of 
the front side. The other pieces are 
square and one piece, at the centre, has 
the dark, smooth side of the skin on the 
outside. All stitches are alike and decora- 
tive with dark leather band on top of a 
piece of red cotton cloth, tack-stitched 
(Fig. 9,108 F3) on with a flat piece of 
leather string. 40-50 cm long fringes and 
ten plaited strings (Fig. 9, 75, B2 of three 
strands) decoratively hang down from 
the bottom seam, along the front side 
and at the ends. At each corner the 
shoulder seam is stitched on with flat, 
double leather loops for hanging. 


H: 40, (with fringes): 93 
(neck only): 25 


W:54, 


Prov.: Al Murrah. From Baynah, Jabar’s 
wife. Price: 2 blankets and 39 Rs. 


EA 45-48. 


Water scoops: 
77. 9,58 Water scoop dallu 


Used for drawing water from a well, see 
EA 45-82. 


Made of a circular piece of leather folded 
into a bag shape and gathered under a 1- 
1.5 cm wide edging made of several lay- 
ers of leather band tacked (Fig. 9, 108 F3) 
to the bag with leather string. Four 
leather strings (Z2S) are lashed with slit 
pieces of leather and form handles in 
pairs. 


H (with handles): 50 
Q: 18 


Prov.: Kuwait sûq, 1959. According to 
sources it is bedouin-made. 


W (folded): 29,5 


F 5/4. 
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9 57 Cat. no. 76. 


78. Water scoop “gglat”, 
“gglas » 


Used as a scoop at well. 
Same type and construction as Cat. no. 


77. Bag-shaped and with leather pieces 
with flaps stitched on around the top 





edge. Plaited leather straps (Fig. 9,75, 
B2 of four strands) are tied together in 
pairs in a knot to form a handle. The 
edge is out of shape from usage and 
there is an oblong repair in the bottom. 
The surface of the skin is on the inside. 
Perhaps made of camel skin. 








H (with handle): 49, (without handle): 
22-30 | W:25 


Prov.: Al Awamir. Local women's prod- 
uct. Price : 10 Rs. 


Boucheman refers to water scoops with- 
out crossing pieces of wood, from Sba'a 
in Syria (“gelos, plur. gelsén”, Fig. 34c) 
as the bedouins' “dalo " (1934: 79-80). Al 
Murrah named this type “galas”. 


EA 45-66. 


758 Cat NO. 77. 
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959 Cat. no. 79. 


79. 9,59 Skin water scoop (a) 
“dallu” with rope (b) 


For hoisting up water from well. 


Made of a large piece of leather 
(mended, with two patches) to which 
two counter-posed, rhombus-shaped 
pieces have been sewn in a cut between 
two holes at the edge (into which 
wooden sticks are inserted). It has been 
extended with a small, irregular edge- 
piece on one side. At the top, the edge is 
gathered around the opening and rein- 
forced with fastened, thick plaited (Fig. 
9, 75, B2) leather rope. 

Two intersecting wooden sticks are 
fastened under the rim of the scoop, 
using string of goat's hair (Z2S) and palm 
leaf material (Z3S and Z2S). The string 
runs through burnt holes at the end of 
the sticks and through the edge-holes in 
the skin, which have been reinforced 
with leather shreds in overcast stitching 
CFig. 9, 108 F4). At the intersection, the 
sticks are lashed with detonator wire. At 
this point, using camel hair string 
(S2Z3S), a long, three-strand palm leaf 
rope (b), ending in a knot, is fastened. 








a) H: 20 L: 37.5 W (wooden sticks): 
20 x 20 @: 2.5 
b) L: 356 Os Nos 
Prov: Al Murrah. Bought from 


Muhammad bin Jabar. Price: 10.50 Rs. 


According to sources locally produced, 
but the type is very common. Cf. 
Dickson dallu, for both collapsible 
scoops and scoops with cross-pieces, 
and Musil who shows and refers to the 
same type of “leather bucket” (Musil 
1928: 72 and Fig. 23; Dickson 1951: 10/ 
1983: 68). See also Boucheman, who re- 
fers to the bedouins’ dalo without the 
intersecting wooden sticks (1934: 79 Fig. 
34a-b). 


EA 45-82. 


Portable cradles 


80. 9,60 Leather cradle (a) with 
mat (b) *mizab" *mizéb" 


a) The cot is made of a square, leather- 
covered plywood end piece (H: 24 cm 





W: 28 cm), fastened to a slit, full goatskin 
which becomes narrower towards the 
neck part, which is sewn together. The 
edges are folded outwards and stitched, 
thus forming casings. A cane stick (L: 
65.5 cm) is stuck through the left casing 
and a debarked wooden stick (L: 52 cm) 
through the right casing. It is sewn with 
leather shreds using tacking stitches 
(Fig. 9,108 F3), the external seam being 
reinforced with leather on top of a band 
of cotton cloth. A folded piece of leather 
is fastened above the casings near the 
end, forming a loop into which a cotton 
tape is tied, which, when tied to the erect 
front leg skins, form a carrying loop. 
The smooth depilated surface of the 
goatskin is on the inside of the cradle. 
The plywood end piece is covered with 
a rectangular piece of leather on top of a 
piece of tent velum which at the top and 
bottom is wrapped around rods cover- 
ing the full width of the end piece. The 
stitching of the velum and the skin is 
visible at the bottom and the sides on the 
inside of the cradle. On the outside the 
end piece is divided into five oblong, 
rectangular fields by dark leather bands 
on top of red cotton fabric, the tacking 
stitches (F3) perforating the plywood, 
thus fastening the skin cover on the in- 
side. The vertical decoration also covers 
the rods at top and bottom (cf. Cat. no. 
81, Fig. 9,61D). 
b) Cotton cloth for the inside of the cra- 
dle. Made of two pieces of cotton gauze 
hand-sewn lengthwise. Worn and faded. 


BD) lab 27 
b) L: 191 


Jig WALLS 
W: 120 


W: 29 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Made by Baynah, 
Jabar’s wife. Price: 100 Rs. 


Cf. Dickson mizbáb' with a drawing 
which reproduces a semi-circular cradle 
open at one end. The drawing appears 
to be simple and inaccurate (1951: 102/ 
1983: 69). 


EA 45-42a-b. 
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9,60 Cat. no. 80. 








9.61a Cat. no. 8l. 





81. 9,61a-b Leather cradle 
“mizab” “mizéb” 


Same type and design as Cat. no. 80, but 
more recent specimen without holes or 
defects. At the end piece or head of the 
cradle, the piece of wood is wrapped in 
brown cotton cloth with a piece of red 
cotton cloth under the leather cover. The 
external surface of the end piece is deco- 
rated as in Cat. no. 80 but with one extra 
‘band’ (dark leather on red cotton) across 
at the bottom and with a leather string 
(wound with dark leather shreds) on 
each side, fastened at top and bottom. It 
is decorated with hanging leather fringes 
Fig. 9,61D). 

The goatskin finishes in the intact, 
i.e. uncut, skin of the neck. Two leather 
loops are fastened to the rod casings of 
each side and are attached to a two- 
coloured, plaited, woollen rope (Fig. 
9, 75, B3b with six strands). 


H (end pieces): 26.5 L (bottom): 73, (left 
and right rods): 59 


Prov.: Al Murrah. From Gumzah or 
Nurah. Price: 95 Rs. 


F 527. 





9,61b Cat. no. 8I. End piece seen from 
the outside. 


82. 9,62a-b Leather cradle 


Same type as Cat. no. 80. but with a 
more perfect elaboration and decorated 
with cowry shells. There is a special 
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leather cover inside the cot. The suspen- 
sion mechanism consist of twisted iron 
lugs fitted with plaited leather strings 
(Fig. 9, 75, B2 of three strands). 


Prov.: From the Yemen, 1950s. 


This type of cradle is depicted in use 
among settled jews in the Yemen, Wadi 
Amlah (Daum 1988: 242), see also 
Dostal (1967: 46). The particular type 
appears to be very functional in the mi- 
gratory life we observed. It is easy to 
carry, handle and hang. 

The type is not found among North 
Arabian bedouins, who use a different 
type (see, for example, Musil 1928: 126). 
It is, however, found in Central Arabia 
and Kuwait (Dickson 1951: 102 Fig./ 
1983: 69). 


F 451. 





9 62a Cat. no. 82. 


83. 9,63a-b Camelskin water- 
ing trough *5ódb " 


Used for watering camels and, outside 
the dry season, for storing and transport- 
ing goods. 


The trough is sewn of a very thick (now 
dry and stiff) tanned camelskin with one 
bottom and four side pieces. The back 





9,62b Cat. no. 82. Detail of front and end piece. 


side and the bottom piece are sewn with 
overlapping seams, while the other 
seams protrude with the outsides facing 
each other and stitched together. All 
stitches are made with ordinary tacking 
stitches (Fig. 9,108 F3). The side pieces 
are made of two or three extended and 
overlapping pieces sewn together. The 
trough is suspended over a ring consist- 
ing of two arched poles of light, faded 
and broken wood. The arches are kept 
together and fastened to each other with 
windings of leather string Fig. 9,63b), 
some of which are reinforced with 
leather shreds and pieces, others with 
pieces of cloth and coir or hemp rope. 
The skin is fastened to the wooden ring 
with tacking stitches(F3) through both 
layers and crossing stitches around the 
ends of the arches which emerge 
through holes in the skin. On the side 
facing the camel during transportation 
(the back side) a straight wooden stick is 
situated horizontally, presumably to dis- 
tribute the pressure and reinforce the 


construction. On the front side the outer 
sticks are provided with a leather cover, 
fastened at the top with shreds of 
leather. At the top of the back side, two 
loops made of four Z-twisted pieces of 
detonator wire are used to hang the 
trough to the saddle. A repair with a 


9 63a Cat. no. 83. Front side. 
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9,63b Cat. no. 83. Upside down with 
the rear side facing the camera. 


new, lighter coloured skin patch is vis- 
ible at the top where the leather is 
cracked. 


H: 87 Ø: 84 


Prov.: Al Murrah. From Baynah and 
Jabar. Price: 200 Rs. 


This form appears to be common among 
Arabian camel bedouins, cf. Dickson’s 
baudb with drawing and photograph 
which show three wooden arches (1951: 
102/1983: 69 and 1951 opposite pp. 
416,420). Musil refers to and shows an 
identical deep water trough from Rwala, 
hawz, which, however, in addition has 
three vertical supporting sticks (1928: 
71,88 Fig. 20). Boucheman (1934: 82 Fig. 
36) describes similar supporting sticks. 
Topham shows a flat hawdh, from be- 
fore 1950, equipped with car tyre rubber 
and “used throughout Arabia” (1982: 129 
Fig. 179). That type was also used in 
Qatar Figs. 6,46,48 and 8,6). 


The faded, curved wooden sticks have 
undoubtedly been used for a very long 
time and the trough is presumably quite 
old. An identical but new trough was 
seen in the camp in 1959. 


EA 45-41. 





BRAIDED AND COILED 
ARTIFACTS 


Braided artifacts 


among the bedouins comprise three dif- 
ferent categories: Braiding in which 
palm leaf material is used, described in 
this section; leather and textile work, 
such as strings and rope, described un- 
der Leather articles pp. 250 ff. and Tex- 
tiles pp. 271 ff.. The work is usually car- 
ried out by women, who possess the 
necessary skills. 

Braided artifacts of palm leaf material 
are not made by the bedouins them- 
selves. They are bought in the sZq or, in 
former times, presumably from the 
craftsmen of the al-Hasa oasis. Mats and 
baskets are made with diagonal flat 
braiding, a technique also known to be 
used in making the floor mats, observed 
among the Al Na'im in Murwab and in 
the kitchen section of Shaykh Saud's tent 
(Fig. 10,20) The technique is also 
known from Bahrain, Abu Dhabi and 
other places where the mats are called 
hasir (Hansen 1968: 101 Fig. 53). The 
long four, five or six cm wide bands of 
which the circular mats and baskets are 
made, give them their special character- 
istics. The bands are laid up in spirals, as 
in the coiling technique, and are then 
sewn together or rather into each other 
using a ten cm long iron needle and 
palm leaf thread. The sewing produces a 
light thickening which can be traced as a 
spiral in the surface of the mat. This is 
how they are made in Bahrain according 
to Braae (Braae & Ferdinand 1987: 23). 
The special way in which the work is 
finished can be seen along the edge of 
the band on the detailed photograph of 
Cat. no. 85, Fig. 9,65b and the basket 
Cat. no. 87, Fig. 9,67b. The palm leaf 
thread is turned or kinked and lead back 
into the material. Because it is thus 
doubled the edge of the band becomes 
thicker than the rest of the band and in 
the final product this makes the edges 
look like faint bulges in the material Figs. 
9,64,6 7a-b). On the same photograph it 


is also apparent how the outer band is 
laid double towards the end and subse- 
quently stitched thus forming a handle. 

The round baskets, again according 
to information from Bahrain, are made 
in a similar manner. The flat bottom is 
made at first and then the spiralling 
gradually narrows whilst the large 
kitchen pestle is used to beat and form 
the curved sides of the basket. The han- 
dles are made of string or rope which 
are S or Z turned like in spinning or 
twining Fig. 9, 73, A1-2). 

The mats we bought are, according 
to our sources, from al-Hasa or Basrah, 
where palm material is abundant and the 
form corresponds to the form known 
from Bahrain. 

In North Qatar, a more elaborate 
type of mat was used as ordinary floor- 
ing. This was for example the case in 
Tent 1 in Murwab (Fig. 5,11), in the 
shaykh’s tent (Figs. 10, 1 7, 19) and recep- 
tion area (Fig. 10,2), as well as at the 
grocer’s in Jamailiyah. It was occasion- 
ally met among the Al Murrah. The mats 
are so-called rush mats woven of a spe- 
cial hollow straw from a wild grass spe- 
cies (‘asil), which grows in the al-Hasa 
oasis and in a few locations on Bahrain. 
It is imported to Dohah. 


84. 9,64 Mat made of braided 
palm leaf bands 


For serving food on trays and the like. 


Circular and 'coiled' of diagonally 
braided (over 1, under 2) bands, the 
ends of which are stitched together 
forming a handle Fig. 9,65b). The band 
reaches its narrowest point at the centre 
where it begins and is widest at the edge 
(5 cm) where it forms distinct bulges 
following the interweaving with the 
edges of the band. 


Ø: 100 


Prov.: Dohah sZq. Price: 3 Rs. 
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9.64 Cat. no. 84. 


Commonly used in Qatar and in the Gulf 
region in general. Seen among the 
shaykhs and among the Al-Na'im in the 
north. It is usually called  sufrab. 
Topham describes a similar type of mat 
from Saudi Arabia (1982: 148 Fig. 202). 


EA 45-15. 


85. 9,65a-b Mat made of 
braided palm leaf bands 


Identical with Cat. no. 84 in technique, 
shape, function, and provenance. Natu- 
rally coloured with geometrical patterns 
of green, claret, violet, and light orange- 


9.66 Cat. no. 86. 





9 65a Cat. no. 85. 


coloured bands. The details of the han- 
dle are visible on Fig. 9,65b. 

Ø: 87 

EA 45-118. 


86. 9,66 Mat made of braided 
palm leaf bands 


Identical with Cat. nos. 84-85 in tech- 
nique, shape, function, and provenance. 
A zigzag pattern, consisting of the col- 
ours purple, claret, and green, radiates 
from a natural-coloured, circular centre 
field bordered by an undyed band. 


W (band): 5 Ø: 85 


[5597 


9,67a Cat. no. 87. 








v5 Y 


9 65b Cat. no. 85. Detail of handle. 


87. 9,67a-b Basket made of 
braided palm leaf bands. With 
two handles 


For storage of for example coffee pots 
(among Al Murrah) and for straining 
buttermilk cheese (among Al Na'im). 


'Coiled' of diagonally braided (over 1, 
under 2) 4.5 cm wide bands. Technically 
made like the circular mats but the outer 
coil becomes increasingly narrow giving 
the basket a bucket shape. The rim is 
also different as the band is folded doub- 
le outwards and partly woven, partly 
stitched to the main body. The handles 


9.67b Cat. no. 87. Seen from below. 
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are made of three pieces of triple-twined 
(S-turned) rope made of S and Z twined 
plant fibre yarns wound with white and 
multicoloured pieces of cotton. Each end 
of the handle is stitched with double- 
twined palm leaf strings (Z2S), which 
run down the side and are inserted un- 
der the braidings and also diagonally 
fastened to each other with loops under 
the bottom of the basket. 


H: 23, (with handles): 31 
Ø (bottom): 22 


Prov.: Dohah sûq. Stated to be imported 
from Basrah (or Persia). 


This type was seen in use as a sieve for 
buttermilk cheese among the Al Na’im in 
North Qatar. A smaller basket bag of the 
same type was seen in the stig in Dohah 
and on Bahrain. Among the Al Murrah it 
was used for storing coffee pots Fig. 
5,44). The baskets are still made on Bah- 
rain. Various mats and baskets from 
Saudi Arabia in the same technique, are 
shown by Topham (1982: 148 and 159 
Fig. 225). 


K552. 


88. Braided basket 


Identical with Cat. no. 87 in technique, 
form, and provenance, but with a flatter 
bottom. 

H: 27, Cwith handles): 345 W (col- 
lapsed): 56 


Prov.: Dohah sq. 


EA 45-111. 


89. 9,68 Braided basket 


Made of light-coloured palm leaf mate- 
rial. Same technique and flat shape as 
Cat. no. 88, but with a round base. The 
two handles, made of double-twined (Z) 
coir or date palm rope, are stitched to 
the sides of the basket in a U-form. 





9,68 Cat. no. 89. 


9.69 Cat. no. 90. 





H: 45 


W: 88 
Prov.: Dohah sZq. Price: 4 Rs. 
Imported from Basrah. 


EA 45-133. 


90. 9,69 Brush 


Made of split bands of palm leaf which 
taper off at each end. They are folded at 
the centre and form a handle which is 
plump and rounded and kept together by 
two braided bands. A string made of 
shreds of date palm is pierced through the 
handle for hanging. 


L: 46 Ø (at top): 5 
Prov.: DoHah sZq. Price: 0.75 Rs. 


Imported from Basrah. 


Used in the cities but presumably also 
used in the bedouin camps. The com- 
mon type of brush used in camps among 
the Al Na'im, were simple twig brooms 
and brushes made of stiff plant stems. 


EA 45-121. 


91. Brush 


Identical with Cat. no. 90, same proy- 
enance. 
L: 46 Ø (top): 6 


F554: 
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9,70a Cat. no. 92. Front side and closing mechanism. 


Coiled basketry 

Coiled baskets, partly leather-covered, 
were typical containers for large or small 
kitchen utensils among the Al-Murrah 
bedouins. The baskets belong to a 
number of artifacts acquired from the 
oasis areas. 

A common coiling technique was 
employed in which pieces of palm leaf 
tibs Garid), wound with strips of palm 
leaf (kbriis), are joined, thus forming a 
‘rope’, by inserting the loose ends of the 
strip in the next coil after having pierced 
the next section with an awl. The work is 
carried out while holding the matter with 
the feet in order to keep the hands free. 
Braae (1990, personal communication) 
observed this particular technique in 
Bahrain, where most of the raw material 
is imported from the oasis area of al- 
Hasa in Saudi Arabia. The baskets made 
in Bahrain, however, were slightly dif- 
ferent from the ones described here, al- 
though they were also, according to our 
sources, from the al-Hasa province. 
Dostal shows fine examples of coiling 
combined with leatherwork in his analy- 
sis of traditional economy in the Yemen. 
One example is a basket provided with 
a stitched-on leather border, just like the 
bottom and lid of Cat. no. 93 from AI 
Awamir. Another example is a standard 
*milking bowl, leather outside, inside 


“woven” from palm leaf strips". He also 
depicts a coiled, leather-covered shield 
and exquisite, coiled, round basket lids 
and trays, also from the Yemen, which 
technically appear to be related to Ethio- 
pian coiling (1988: 336,348,427). It is 
thus evident that a South Arabian tradi- 
tion for refined basketry exists, a tradi- 
tion which is also known from Oman 
where it seems to have been carried out 
by specialists in the oasis areas. When it 
comes to the artifacts we collected, their 
origin was al-Hasa. They were undoubt- 
edly made especially for the bedouins 
who later on repaired the baskets with 
coarser leather material and their typical 
tack-stitching techniques. 


92a-b. 9, 70a-b Coiled, leather- 
covered basket (a) with lid (b) 
“deray” 


For coffee pots and other items. 


a) The basket is like a rounded, elliptic, 
‘open’, truncated cone with a matching 
dome-shaped lid (b). They are both 
coiled of plant stems wound and stitched 
with strips of palm leaf with one coil 
joined to the other. The lid has a round 
bulge on the outside and narrows in- 
wards under the bulge in four coils to 
make it fit the opening. The closing 

















9,70b Cat. no. 92. Right side. 


mechanism consists of a loop and hook 
made of wire and fastened with knots on 
the inside of the lid and basket. 

The bottom and sides of the basket 
are covered by a tanned piece of goat- 
skin or sheepskin which is tack-stitched 
together (Fig. 9,108 F3) and on to the 
basket with leather string. The opening 
is bordered with a piece of leather 
stitched on with leather string through 
extra leather bands. There are reinforce- 
ment patches on the front and back side 
of the basket. They surround woven 
leather ropes (Fig. 9,75, B2 of five 
strands) which are led through a ’crack’ 
in the side and securely tied in a knot. In 
pairs, the leather ropes form loops for 
hanging. One loop is formed by stitching 
and lashing with a leather string (now 
broken at one side). The other is formed 
by loops of braided (S2Z) leather straps, 
extended at one side with a strap which 
merges into a double goat’s hair string 
made of six threads, the string being at- 
tached to the loops of the other side in a 
loop. 

The top side of the lid is, until the 
bulge, covered by a piece of leather 
which, like the rest of the leather, has the 
surface turned outwards. The leather is 
stitched at the ends and around the 
bead. Tapered threads of leather ema- 
nate form the stitching on the inside. 
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H: 30 lle 597 W: 24 


Prov.: Al Awamir. Price: 25 Rs. 


Comes from al-Hasa, Saudi Arabia. The 
leatherwork reveals a certain degree of 
professionalism, for example the accu- 
rate way in which the leather is fitted 
above the basket and the technical qual- 
ity of the reinforced holes. This may in- 
dicate that the work has been completed 
in al-Hasa and not by the bedouins 
themselves. Commonly used, also 
among the Al Murrah. 


EA 45-72a-b. 


93a-b. 9, 71a-b Coiled, leather- 
covered basket with lid “es 
sfat ” 


For small items such as coffee cups 
(finjal). Used by women. 


Same type as Cat. no. 92. Coiled around 
oblong centre piece covered with purple 
piece of cotton cloth. The bottom of the 
basket and the top of the lid are covered 
with thin, smooth leather, the edges of 
which are stitched on with fine palm leaf 
thread. Smooth strips of leather are sewn 
on the bottom part of the lid and around 
the sides of the body to reinforce and 
decorate the basket container. The lid is 
fastened with two copper wire hinges 
fastened to the main body. It is closed 
with a tapered leather string which is 
tied around the basket and fixed to itself. 


EEO L: 20 W: 10 


Prov.: Al Awamir. Price: 15 Rs. 


According to our sources the basket is 
from al-Hasa, Saudi Arabia. The 
leatherwork must have been completed 
at the same time as the coiling. The plant 
materials were called “khos” (maybe it 
should be bbrus, as p. 268 above) and 
“makadal” (date palm) by the 
bedouins. 


EA 45-73a-b. 


971a 
Gat no: 93. 


9.7Ib 

Cat. no. 93. Seen 
from above 

with the lid open. 


94a-b. 9, 72 Coiled, leather- 
covered basket with lid “es 
sfat” 


Used for storing coffee pots. 


Same type and technique as Cat. no. 92 
but with an additional cover made of 
coarse, thick goat or camel skin with the 
rough inside surface turning outwards. It 
is tack-stitched (Fig. 9, 108 F3) on top of 
a finer leather cover close to the bottom 
and sides of the coiled basket and on the 
coiled lid, both of which are made of 
palm leaf material. The bottom of the 
basket is made of one piece of the outer 
coarse skin, which has two patches, and 
of two large and three smaller pieces 
which are cut to make them fit tightly 








and fold around the rim of the opening. 
The skin is stitched on (F3) with leather 
string pierced through the basket down 
along the side and as a decorative bor- 
der of dark leather strip on top of a piece 
of red cotton cloth under the rim of the 
opening. The same decorative effect is 
found on the lid above the bulge. 

The basket is provided with a hinge 
for the lid, consisting of two folded 
pieces of leather stitched on the back 
side and with a closing mechanism made 
of a darker piece of leather and a leather 
lug at the front. There are leather-wound 
handles at each end of the basket. A 
piece of cotton rope is attached to these 
and extended with a piece of wire and 
palm rope for hanging. The handles and 
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972 Cat. no. 94. 


the closing mechanism are reinforced 
with leather on the inside at the stitches. 


lilo Sy L: 63 W: 43 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Price: 40 Rs. Stated to 
be from Saudi Arabia. 


The fine leather cover which can be seen 
under the new cover at certain points, 
appears to be of the same exquisite type 
of leather as in Cat. no. 92, which appar- 
ently means that the ready-made basket 
has been furnished with a new rough 
leather cover by the bedouins them- 
selves. The decorative effect achieved by 
sewing on top of red cotton cloth is the 
same as seen in other pieces of 
leatherwork made by the bedouins, and 
supports the assumption that this repair 
was made by the bedouins themselves. 


EA 45-88a-b. 


JEX TEES 


Materials 

In Qatar the following fibres are used: 
sheepswool, goat's hair, camel hair, and 
plant fibres from palm trees, presumably 
from the wild dwarf fanpalm as well as 
the cultivated date palm. All materials 
may be used for making rope and string 
(cf. Jones s.a.: 18-19). 

Sheepswool is used for woven trans- 
port bags, saddle bags and blankets, 
bags, ornamental bands for camels and 
saddles, woven carpets, certain decora- 
tive trimmings, and, occasionally, for 
tent velum and formerly for clothing 
such as cloaks. 

Goat’s hair is extremely important, 
being the material predominantly used 
for the woven tent cloth, especially the 
roof velum. It is stronger and more 
weatherproof than sheepswool which, 
however, may be mixed with goat's hair 
if one cannot afford a pure goat’s hair 
velum or if goat's hair is in short supply. 
In these cases, the outer stretch of 


9,73 Spinning, A1-2. 


velum, which carries the weight of the 
side canvas, is always made of pure 
goat’s hair (according to Dickson 1951). 
I never observed or noticed the use of 
mixed material in Qatar, where goat’s 
hair is always used for the roofs. Goat’s 
hair is also used for borders in woven 
carpets and for ornamental bands for 
trappings, saddle girths and woven 
ropes. 

Camel hair generally exhibits the 
same qualities as sheepswool but is usu- 
ally softer and insulates better. The sin- 
gle-humped camel produces only a 
moderate amount of hair, which espec- 
ially grows, in varying lengths, around 
the shoulders and the hump. It is used 
for needle-netted socks, udder covers 
and bands, saddle bags and blankets, 
and for panniers, often to give a decora- 
tive effect. The colour of camel hair is 
different shades of beige. 

Palm fibres are used for rope, for 
sewing in leather, for leather repairs, 
and as filling in e.g. saddle cushions. For 
the making of rope, imported materials 
such as coir and perhaps jute are used 
instead. 

The use of cotton is relatively old in 
the Gulf. In the early days it was grown 
in Oman, but it has been reported that it 
was imported from India at an even ear- 
lier stage (cf. Jones s.a.: 19). It is nowa- 





days bought in the sq as yarn and is 
used as warp in woven bags, especially 
for the special stripes along the pat- 
terned borders, for the white parts of the 
tent side cloths, for braided bands, and 
as weft in the double-twined bands. 


Spinning 


Spinning is constantly carried out by 
bedouin women at times when no other 
tasks are done. It takes place when 
women walk, sit on the ground, or on 
camel back during migration (Dickson 
1951: 78). Although I never saw men 
spinning in Qatar, they do engage in 
spinning and when it comes to camel 
hair for socks and udder covers the spin- 
ning was said to be carried out by men. 

In the descriptions, abbreviations, 
for example S2Z, are used to indicate 
which way the thread has been spun 
and twined or plied and how many 
threads have been used: 
A1 S: indicates S-spun, i.e. anticlockwise 
and 
A2 Z: means Z-plied, i.e. clockwise and 
2: means made of two spun threads Fig. 
9, 73, A1-2). 

We collected two spindles and dis- 
taffs, described below, both belonging 
to the type commonly used in South 
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Qatar. We have no information from Al 9,74 Cat. no. 96a-b. 
Na'im, but photographs taken by Anie 
Montigny show that they use the same 
type as Al Murrah. 

Before spinning the raw wool is 
fluffed. This is done with the fingers. The 
wool is torn apart and the fibres mixed 
before being loosely twisted into sliver 
which is wound around and fastened to 
a cleaved stick, a distaff as e.g. Cat. no. 
95b, in a guy-rope or simply loose over 
the woman's shoulder. The material 
from Qatar establishes that the yarn is 
very tightly spun. The actual spinning is 
done either when sitting, in which case 
the spindle is rolled with the palm of the 
hand down the thigh to the knee Fig. 
5,52) or by rotating the spindle in the 
right hand Fig. 5,45), or when walking 
Figs. 5,61 and 8,6), in which case the 
yarn is held in the left hand and the spin- 
dle is locked under the arm. The spin- 
ning is almost always done in the same 
way, if the collected materials are typi- 
cal, which is Z2S, i.e. two Z-spun yarn 
which is S-plied (cf. Jones s.a.: 27). 





95a-b. Spindle (a) “maghazil’ 
and distaff (b) with camel hair 


a) A round cane stick with a cross piece 
of wood (4.5 x 9.5 cm) at the end. The 
cross piece is kept in place by wound 
sinew or leather threads on top of red 
fabric. An iron hook for holding the 
carded wool is situated on the top side of 
the cross piece next to two decorative 
crosses carved into the wood. The hook 
marks the end of an 11 cm long piece of 
iron which follows the spindle rod 
lengthwise and is lashed with the sinew 
thread. Z-spun camel hair is wound on 
the spindle forming a conical shape. 

b) A natural wooden stick, cleaved at 
one end, with carded and twisted light- 
brown camel hair fastened to the cleav- 
age. 





a) L: 30, Gwith hook): 31 Ø: 1.3 s 
b) L: 61 Ø: 1.5 [8 
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Prov.: Al Murrah. Present from Baynah 
and Jabar. 


According to Jones (s.a.: 23-7 Figs. 2a-b 
and Plates 10,12) and Crocker (1982: 15 
and ill 70-1) the same spindle and 
wooden whorl is used by women 
among bedouins in Wahiba Sands in 
Oman. The men in that area use a simple 
spindle with a straight rod when produc- 
ing yarn for udder covers (Jones s.a.: 
Plate 8). The use of a wooden distaff as 
in Qatar, is, according to Jones (ibid.: 
23), only used among Rashid and Bayt 
Kathir in Oman. On spinning in Oman, 
see Jones (s.a.: 22-9). 

As regards spinning among bedouins 
in Kuwait with a spindle locally de- 
scribed as maghzal, see Dickson (1951: 
78,100/1983: 66) and Scarce (1985: 55 
and Plates 27,148). In other parts of the 
northern area a slightly different type of 
spindle is used, see Musil (1928: 67), 
Weir (1976: 32-4 Figs. 32-3 and Plate 
VID, Weir (1989: 6 ff.) and Gidal (1980: 
99 f.). 


EA 45-45a-b. 


96. 9, 74 Spindle (a) 
“maghazil” and distaff (b) 
with goat’s hair 


a) Same type as Cat. no. 95. Made of a 
rod provided with a rectangular, worn, 
rounded piece of wood (12.5 x 4 cm) 
with a little iron hook. Dark-brown, Z- 
spun yarn of goat’s hair is wound around 
the rod in a cone. 

b) Flat wooden stick with a cleavage at 
one end with twisted, black goat’s hair. 
200815255 (0:1 

b) L: 80 Ø: 1.4 


Prov: Al Murrah. From  Nurah, 
Muhammad bin Hamid’s wife (Tent 4). 


The goat’s hair was bought in Dohah, 
because the group only kept camels. 


F 531a-b. 





Twining and plaiting of rope and 
string (Fig. 9,75) 


The plaiting techniques employed by 
bedouins are very versatile and applied 
to common textiles and leather to make 
ropes and strings. B1-B6 indicate the 
types of plaiting found in the Qatar ma- 
terial: 


B1 Twining using two strands, or dou- 
ble-twining, is Z-spun and S-plied. By 
twisting the two strands to the right, in- 
dividually, the twining is reinforced. The 
strands are joined and twisted to the left. 


B2 Plaiting with three, four, and five 
threads or leather strips. The outer 
strands in turn cross the central strand. 


B3 Plaiting with four threads in which 
the outer strands in turn cross the two 
central strands and are led back to the 
centre. 


B4 Plaiting from left to right: under 1, 
over 1, under 1. 


B5 Twill plaiting. Plaited from the side: 
over 2, under 2, over 2, under 2. 


B6a Plaiting with twelve threads. The 
threads are divided into two halves. The 
outer strands in turn cross eight threads 
and return to their own centre. 


Bób Plaiting with twelve threads but 
with additional central threads for rein- 
forcement. The outer strands pass the 
eight threads and the additional central 
strand and return to their own half. 


97. 9, 76 Plaited ornamental 
rope 

Runs from the saddle to under the cam- 
el's tail. 


Made of a long, two-coloured rope 
plaited of ten threads of black cotton and 
ten threads of white cotton with wound 


eyes at each end (Fig. 9,75, B6b). Six 
small, dangling, woollen twelve-thread 
plaitings (B6a) with eyes and large tas- 
sels are attached to the rope. The colours 
of these are reddish orange, black and 
white. 


L Gncl. eyes): 208, (short plaitings with 
eyes and tassels): 34-44 


Prov.: Al Murrah. 
F 536. 


98. String with loop 


The use of the string is uncertain. Dis- 
carded. 


Made of a light-coloured, soft cotton 
string. Plaited in techniques B5 and B6a 
CFig. 9, 75) with a loop at one end. 


1:752 W:1 
Prov.: Al Na'im. 


EA. 45-255. 


Double-twining (Fig. 9,77 Cl-3) 


This technique is used for bands and 
patterns in e.g. woven articles. The ma- 
terial used is tightly spun wool which is 
wound or twined around a thicker mate- 
rial such as e.g. leather strips or cotton 
yarn, serving as a kind of warp. 

Double-twining is commonly used 
by bedouins in Qatar and elsewhere. In 
Qatar we only saw the technique in 
which the two strands were used, de- 
scribed as the techniques C1-3 Fig. 
9,77). The two strands turn around each 
other, clockwise or anticlockwise, and 
change positions. This method is em- 
ployed in the four items described be- 
low, two camel headstalls and two 
bands. 
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The plaiting techniques employed by 
bedouins are very versatile and applied 
to common textiles and leather to make 
ropes and strings. B1-B6 indicate the 
types of plaiting found in the Qatar ma- 
terial: 


B1 Twining using two strands, or dou- 
ble-twining, is Z-spun and S-plied. By 
twisting the two strands to the right, in- 
dividually, the twining is reinforced. 
The strands are joined and twisted to 
the left. 


B2 Plaiting with three, four, and five 
threads or leather strips. The outer 
strands in turn cross the central strand. 


B3 Plaiting with four threads in which 
the outer strands in turn cross the two 
central strands and are led back to the 
centre. 


B4 Plaiting from left to right: under 1, 
over 1, under 1. 


B5 Twill plaiting. Plaited from the side: 
over 2, under 2, over 2, under 2. 


B6a Plaiting with twelve threads. The 
threads are divided into two halves. The 
outer strands in turn cross eight threads 
and return to their own centre. 


B6b Plaiting with twelve threads but 
with additional central threads for rein- 
forcement. The outer strands pass the 
eight threads and the additional central 
strand and return to their own half. 


9,75 Plaiting, B 1-6. 
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IMO Can NO 21: 


99a-c. 9, 78 Camel headstall, 
three parts (a), (b), and (c) 


a) Neck strap, double-twined of nine 
wool or hair yarns (Fig. 9,77, C1). Made 
of home-spun wool. Decorated with a 
pattern of olive, orange, and red rhombs 
and triangles (faded on the outside). 
One end of the strap is wound with the 
same wool thread, forming an eye, 4.5 
cm long on the inside. A cotton string in 
the figure of 8 is tied to the eye and a 
camel hair string in the same figure is 
tied to the cotton string (total length 15- 
16 cm). The other end of the strap is 
wound and provided with a wound ring 
which is stitched on, thus forming a ’but- 
ton’ to be put through the ’eye’. At the 
centre of the strap a ‘cover’ of cotton 
fabric is stitched on to reinforce the strap 
at the point where one loop of the nose 
rope is fixed. 
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b) Nose rope made of triple-plied plant 
material wound with cotton cloth which 
is now worn through. The rope forms a 
loop at each end, one of which is spliced 
together where the rein (c) is fastened. 
c) Rein of woven camel hair “risan” 
CFig. 9, 75, B6 with central strand) with a 
plaited eye (6-7 cm) at one end, to which 
(b) is fastened by interlocking two loops. 
At the other end the rein is divided into 
two braided ropes which, joined again 
with a knot reinforced with winding, 
form a 17 cm long eye. Two loose, 
twisted ends, one of which ends in a 
loop, follow the knot. 


DL: 57 W: 4.5 
b)L: 97 W: 2 
c)L: 207 W: 2 


Prov.: Al Murrah. From Baynah and 
Jabar. Price: 25 Rs. 


Fig. 6,42 shows the headstall and Jabar. 
Cf. Boucheman resan (1934: 41-3 No. 
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9,77 Double-twining, C 1-3. 
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9,78 Cat. no. 99. 


29) and Dickson risan (1951: 88 Pl. V), 
both examples of headstalls with metal 
like in South Arabia. See also Musil 
(1928: 356), Thesiger (1979: 78 above) 
and, from Al Na’im, (Fig. 9, 79). Fig. 45 
shows a more elaborate 'camel halter' of 
the type described by Topham (1982: 38 
Fig. 38), but the rein is identical with (c). 


EA 45-46a-b-c. 


100. Camel headstall (a) com- 
bined with rein (b) 


Made of rope of woven black and white 
wool (Fig. 9, 75, B3). 10 cm from the end 
the rope bifurcates and the two parts are 
braided (B3) together forming a 9 cm 
long handle. Below the handle the rope 
merges with a piece of band and at the 








9,79 Close-up of riding camel (Fig. 4,8) with ordinary riding curb. 


end another piece of band, which is 
double-twined (Fig. 9,77, C3) of white 
cotton yarn and coloured wool yarn with 
triangular, rhombic and square patterns 
in shades of yellow, orange, green, blue, 
and black-and-white. The light-coloured 
threads are wound, forming a large eye, 
and the dark threads are gathered in a 
tight double-twining finishing in a cotton 
button which most probably was once 
wound. At the end, the outer black 
thread is twisted individually in order to 
be fastened to the camel’s neck. The 
black yarn is made of pure goat’s hair. 


L: 271 W (double-twined parts): 63 
© (rope): 1.5 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Bought together with 
Cat. no. 102a-b. Price: 15 Rs. 


May be used with the saddle Cat. no. 51. 
EA 45-98. 


101. 9,80 Multicoloured band 
Presumably used for decorating camels. 


Double-twined (Fig. 9,77, C3) around 
eleven plant fibre strings, finishing in 
seven wound (3Z2S) strings (partly 
twined in pairs) as fringes. The double- 
twines and windings are made of yel- 
lowish white, red, purple, green, and 
orange silk. The pattern of the central 
part is geometrically formed with light 
rhombs surrounded by green and red 
edges. 


L (double-twined band): 174, (fringes): 
32 W: 4 


Prov.: Dohah sig, 1957-58. 
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No information from collector. Usage 
uncertain. 


EA 45A-7. 


102a-b. 9,81a-b Ornamental 
band 


For woman's litter. 


Made of two parts which are sewn to- 
gether. Both parts are double-twined 
with strings of goat's hair (Fig. 9, 77, C1). 
One is attached to a white cotton loop T. 
for fastening. i 
a) The upper part is a new band with 
wool yarn windings over cotton thread 
in a geometrical pattern in shades of red, 
orange, blue, and green wool and white 
cotton thread. 

b) The lower part is an old, worn piece 
of band, wound with shades of green 
and red cotton threads over leather 
strings. An extra decorative effect is 
achieved by applying rings of tin to the 
leather strings Fig. 9,81b in which (1) is 
a leather string and (2) is a woollen 
string). 


Nea s c de 


a)H: 8 L (without strings): 61 
b)H: 14 L: 42.5 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Bought from woman 
together with Cat. no. 100. Price: 25 Rs. 


The article may be used with the saddle 
Cat. no. 51. Its two parts are not the 
same age and hence paired at a later 
stage. The form is correct, though. 


EA. 45-96a-b. 





Looped needle-netting 


P 

CFig. 9,82) — 

TN 

This technique is used by the nomads of « 
South Qatar in the production of camel Pa 
hair socks. a 


9,80 Cat. no. IOI. 
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9,81b Cat. no. 102b. Construction diagram. 


|)Leather string and (2) woollen string. 


The technique is known world-wide 
and used for making textiles which insu- 
late well against cold but also against the 
hot sands of, for example, southern Ara- 
bia. A special darning technique is used 
in which a threaded needle is arbitrarily 
led through at least two unfinished 
thread loops. The technical term needle- 
netting covers a wide range of specific 
techniques, the Qatari bedouins, how- 
ever, use only two techniques, D1 and 
D2 CFig. 9,82). The bedouins use an iron 
needle or, sometimes, a wooden needle 
and always the same stitches, uuoo/ 
uuuoo A2: 

*u indicates that a thread passes under a 
thread loop. 

*o indicates that a thread passes over a 
thread loop. 

/ indicates the point where the threads 
meet or the turning point. 

A2 on the one hand indicates the 
penetration point, i.e. the point where 
the needle is pierced through the previ- 
ous row and, on the other hand, that it 
passes through two thread loops. 


p. 278-9 9,8la Cat. no. 102b. 





DI 


9,82 Looped needle netting, D l-2. 

DI reveals the course of the thread 
uuoo in a single row before the 
turning-point /, as well as the course of 
the thread uuuoo after the turning- 
point /. 

D2 reveals the stitching of the second 
row. 





The material used is pure camel hair 
which has excellent insulating properties 
due to the large number of air channels 
in its fibres. The yarn consists of a mix- 
ture of the two different types of camel 
hair, the fine, short underhair and the 
coarser and longer guard hair which 
strengthens the yarn. 

An analysis of the socks described 
and illustrated below, tells us how they 
are made. At first the toe is made with 
approx. 15 stitches and is then followed 
by seven rounds of stitches. The heel is 
made by stitching backwards and for- 
wards in three rows, followed by five 
rounds of stitching and finally, at the top, 
one row backwards and forwards, thus 
forming a slash. 

The work is completed with loose, 
twisted bands (Fig. 9, 75, B1), used to tie 
the socks around the legs. 





D2 
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9.83 Cat. nos. 103a, 104a, and 105a. 


9,84 Cat. no. 103a-b. 


103. 9,83-84 Camel hair socks 
Used without footwear in hot sand. 


Needle-netted of brown, soft camel hair 
yarn (S22) in the natural shape of the 
foot. There is a small slit at the front with 
two woven laces. 











L: 31, (laces): 54-60 


DT 
Prov.: Al Murrah. 


Made by both men and women. This 
pair was made by Jabar bin Muhammad. 


EA 45-31a-b. 


104. 9,83 Camel hair socks 


Identical with Cat. no. 103, but lighter 
coloured. 


L: 28 W: 14 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Made by Ali bin 
Muhammad or his wife Safiyah. 


F 517a-b. 


105. 9,83 Camel hair socks 


Same type and design as Cat. no. 103. 
Made of dark-brown yarn. Very worn 
and darned. Large holes have been re- 
paired with needle-netting, smaller holes 
with *cloister" stitching. 
L: 30, (laces): 42-46 W: 14.5 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Made by Jabar bin 
Muhammad. 


These socks are used by bedouins in 
sandy areas to protect their feet against 
cold in the winter and heat during the 
summer (Thesiger 1949: 30 Note 3). Ac- 
cording to Jones (s.a.: 63-4 photo) 
sandsocks are still made in Sharqiya in 
Oman. Referring to data from Wahiba 
Sands from 1980, Jones mentions that 
they are made of sheepswool and at 
times reinforced with an extra sole and 
heel of goat's hair and now also acrylic 
yarn. From Hufuf, 1974, Topham shows 
a pair of camel hair stockings stitched 
into soft leather shoes to form a pair of 
winter boots (1982: 120-1 Fig. 171). 
From Al Murrah, Webster describes how 
camel hair socks zarbil are made by 
men using a single needle (1987: 132). 


EA 45-52a-b. 
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Weaving (Figs. 9,85-6) 


Two types of looms are used among 
the bedouins of Qatar: 

1) A plain loom or backstrap-loom 
Figs. 5,65-73) or, when used for long 
bands, a horizontal ground loom Fig. 
5,74). The techniques El-2 are used 
on this type of loom. 

2) A vertical, mounted loom, mounted 
as a ground loom Figs. 9,86-90. In this 
type of loom a heddle string is 
mounted over an extra string of stick 
above the actual heddle shaft, thus 
ensuring that the heddles obtain the 
same length techniques E3-5). 


El Open plain weaving as employed in 
the production of eg. udder covers. 
The threads are stretched out 
between two wooden sticks or iron 
rods. The rear beam provides the firm 
shed, the other shed must be picked 
up. The sides and ends finish in 
double-twinings. 


E2 Basically similar to El but either 
warp-faced or weft-faced, i.e. the warp 
or weft threads are very closely woven 
and thus concealing the weft or warp. 
It is a very common technique in 
bedouin weaving in the Gulf region. 
Cat. no. ||| provides an example. 


|: 
E3 Plain weaving in which every 
second thread is tied to a heddle 
attached to an extra string or stick 
mounted above the shaft. The other 
threads are loosely attached to the 
fixed shed Fig. 9,86). 


E4 and E5 show the construction of 
patterned borders: 


E4 Plain weaving with double threads 
in a picked-up pattern, normally using 
two different colours, e.g. black, black, 
red/white, black, black  red/white, 
black, black. Used for narrow borders 
with a triangular pattern e.g. Cat. nos 
116 and 121). The pattern threads run 


through the heddle and around the 
fixed shed in pairs. The coloured 
threads are picked up or down 
depending on the pattern. All the 
threads of the pattern are moved 
individually and on the reverse side 
they will run rather loosely. 


E5 Plain weaving with a picked-up 
pattern in black-and-white. Used for 
the wide borders e.g. Cat. nos | 16 and 
121). There is a different way of 
construction patterns in which a base 
colour has been added, making sure 
that the threads, in pairs, either 
surround the fixed shed or run 
through the heddles. In this technique, 
only the threads of the raised warp 
layer are picked up or down. The 
borders usually have a fairly uniform 
pattern. 


Items which illustrate the various 
weaving techniques are described 
below. Firstly, plain weaving used in 
the production of udder covers, 
secondly plain weaving used in the 
production of e.g. bands and tent cloth 
and velum, thirdly woven bags, 
panniers, saddle bags, saddle blankets 
and camel neck straps, and, finally, a 
woven canvas bag. The description of 
a complete bedouin tent from Kuwait 
is included here for comparative 
reasons. 


106 and 107a-d. 9,91a-d Camel 
hair udder cover and suspen- 
sion 


For the female camel to prevent the 
baby camel from sucking. 


Cat. no. 106 is made of camel hair (S2Z) 
in shades of brown. The hair is woven 
into two rectangular pieces over two 
sticks with the number of threads total- 
ling 48 warps with 15 wefts per dm be- 
low and Figs. 5,65-70) The outer 





threads are closely woven giving it a firm 
edge. In addition there are three rows of 
double-twinings at the end which also 
contributes to the firm edge. The corners 
are stretched out to form loops (approx. 
4 cm) for fastening to Cat. no. 107 Fig. 
9,91c). The central part is loosely woven 
giving the cover the shape of a bag 
which encases the udder. 


L: 45 W: 28 
Prov.: Al Murrah. Gift. 


The work on the udder cover was com- 
pleted by Saiyid bin Muhammad (Tent 
3). Udder covers are made by both men 
and women Figs. 5,65-70 for further de- 
tails). 


Cat. no. 107: Suspension, made of plain 
woven bands of camel hair (S2Z) in 
shades of light and dark brown. Consists 
of three parts: 

a) a wide 'double-band' which runs 
across and over the camel's back. The 
warp ends are woven into two sets of 
two eyes which are fastened to the cor- 
ners of the udder cover. The band is 
lightly stitched using darning stitches 
(over two, under two). The thread ends 
are stitched for extra reinforcement. 
Approx. 20 wefts per dm. 

b) is a long, narrow band which at two 
points is fastened to the top of a and 
from that point runs along both sides of 
the back and under the tail of the camel. 
The band is made with intact threads 
which at one end form an eye, rein- 
forced with a winding, while the other 
end finishes with a plaiting (Fig. 9, 75, 
B2) which is led through the eye. At the 
centre of the band, under the camel’s 
tail, the band is folded and a loop is 
stitched on to enable an extra rope to be 
fastened under the tail drawing in 
Crocker 1982: 69 and Jones s.a.: 64 Fig. 
18a-b). 

c) and d) are short bands which run 
across the back of the camel in front of 
and behind the hump. They are made of 
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9,86 Mounted ground loom from Al Murrah (drawing based on Figs. 9,87-90. 


a 


a Ud a) (On (9) (oy 


m 


Front beam on which the woven material is rolled. The forked beam is kept 
in place by two wooden sticks in the ground. 

Rear beam, which is fastened to two iron pegs with a rope (I). 

Woven piece of fabric. 

Weft wound round a shuttle stick. 

Weaving sword used to beat the weft. 

Metal or gazelle horn weaving hook used to push the weft into place. 
Heddle shaft. 

Fixed shed transferred to heddle stick. 

Heddle strings. 

Oil cans. 

String used to tie around the warp when the loom is packed. 

Rope used to fasten the rear beam. The rope regulates the tension, thus 
preventing the beam from breaking during weaving. 

Warp 


This loom is used for wide woven fabrics and fabrics of fine qualities. The wooden 
stick (h) maintains the fixed shed from the rear beam (b). A heddle string, 
encompassing the other threads, is tied around the shaft (g). When (g) is raised all 
the threads in the heddles follow. 





9,87 Close-up of the loom (Fig. 9,86) 
with an iron weaving hook with a 
wooden handle inserted in the woven 
material and the stick shuttle, above 
the sword, inserted in the woven 
material. Four to five heddles are 
fastened at a time to the cotton leash 
securing the heddles to the heddle bar. 


9,88 Close-up of the loom with two 
layers of the weft divided by the 
weaving sword. The weaver is 
working with the weaving hook. 


9,89 The end of the loom with the 
warp beam and the rope and pegs 
used for fastening it. 


990 A weaver with a modern 
Kuwaiti-style face mask burqa’: 
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9,89 Figs. 9,87-90 Weaving of tent cloth in an Al-Murrah village in Qatar. 220 
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9 91a Cat. nos. 106 and 107. 





9.9|b Cat. no. 106 and detail of Cat. 
no. 107. 


light and dark brown camel hair and 
stitched on to (b). 


2))) Jue 535) W: 12.2 

b) L: 326 (165 + 161) W: 3.8 

C) L (rear band): 13, (with twists at both 
ends): 20 

d) L (front band): 12, (with twists on 
each side): 18 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Made by Baynah. 
Price: 35 Rs; 


Cat. nos. 106 and 107 were tied together 
with a piece of string (made of plant 
fibre yarn) by Saiyid bin Muhammad, 
when purchased. Cat. no. 107 was 
named “Gedil ra’okobiya” or “rubiya”. 





9,9lc Cat. no. 106. Detailed drawing 
of camel udder cover with a plain- 
woven centre finishing in a double- 
twine to reinforce the sides. 


The actual udder cover is woven on a 
backstrap loom Figs. 5,65-70). Webster 
refers to an identical method among Al 
Murrah where the udder cover is made 
“by fingerweaving on a makeshift loom” 
(1987: 131). The small bands plain wo- 
ven and stitched to the loops of the long 
bands which are woven on a ground 
loom Figs. 5, 73-4). 

The use of camel hair udder covers 
with accompanying trapping is, as far as 
I can tell, a distinct feature among camel 
bedouins in the large sandy areas of 
South Arabia where milking is extremely 
important. 


EA 45-32 and EA 45-43a-b-c-d. 


9,92 Position of the straps supporting 
the udder bag. ( Jones, sa. 64 Fig, 18 a-b) 


108. 9,93 Camel hair udder 
cover 


Same type, technique, and provenance 
as Cat. no. 106 but very worn. 

The weaving is carried out with four 
rows of double-twinings followed by 
another four rows, using 52 warps and 
50 wefts per dm. The corners are made 
into seven cm long loops. A quadruple 
string (16 cm) is fastened to the centre 
part of one side and merges into a string 
with three loops. The techniques used 
are C1 (Fig. 9, 77) and E1 (Fig. 9,85). 


L: 36 W: 22 


EA 45-33 


9.95 Cat. nos. 108 and 109. 
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109. Camel hair udder cover 


Identical with Cat. no. 108, but even 
more worn and with a patch at centre. 
The corner loops at one end are extra 
long (17 cm). 41 warps, one row with 
double-twining; 62 wefts, one row with 
double-twining per dm. Techniques C1 
(Fig. 9,77) and E1 (Fig. 9,85). 


L: 38 W: 22 


EA. 45-35. 


9,96a Cat. no. |14. Worn underneath at the tent pole. 





9,94 Cat. no. | | l. 


9-95 Eat mo, l2; 


110. Camel hair udder cover 


Same type, technique, and provenance 
as Cat. no. 106. 

46 warps, four rows of double-twining; 
60 wefts, four rows of double-twining 
per dm. The corner loops are 6 cm long. 
Techniques C1 (Fig. 9,77) and E1 (Fig. 
9,85). 





Ie 3)5) W: 20 


F539. 


9,96b Cat. no. 114. With reinforcement of the surface 
where it joins the tent pole (Fig. 9,96a). 











deed ete 
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9.97 Cat. no. 116. 


111. 9,94 Piece of band on 
warp rods 


Sample from weaving demonstration 
Figs. 5, 71-2) 


Plain weaving using camel hair warp 
and plant fibre weft (12 warps and 15 
wefts per dm). The last wefts are sewn 
with a needle. The rods have been short- 
ened. Technique E1 (Fig. 9,85). 


L (band): 28.5 W: 3 
L (rods): 16 W: 15 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Present from Baynah, 


Jabar bin Muhammad's wife. 


EA 45-44. 


112. Piece of tent velum 
Discarded. 


Made of woven (Fig. 9,85, E2) dark- 
brown goat’s hair (S2Z, apart from one 
thread which is Z2S). One end finishes in 
fringes (Fig. 9,75, B1), indicating that it 
is an end piece of the tent velum. 


Warp, 2 mm thick, 70 per dm; weft, 6 
mm, 10 per dm. 


ile 72 W: 55 


Prov.: Al Na'im. Found at the abandoned 
Murwab campsite. 


Made of a full length of fabric (55 cm). 


EA. 45-249. 


113. Piece of tent velum 
Discarded. 


Made of woven dark-brown fabric (Fig. 
9,85, E2) like Cat. no. 187, but the fabric 
is of a thinner quality. One edge is 





folded and stitched with thick, light- 
coloured wool thread. 

Warp, 50 per dm, Z2S; weft, approx. 20 
per dm. 


37, W: 32 


Prov.: Al Na’im, found at abandoned 
campsite. 


By way of comparison the dimensions of 
the tent canvas from Kuwait, Cat. no. 
187, are: 

Warp, 45 per dm, S2Z; weft, 20 per dm. 
Black goat's hair. 


EA 45-250. 


114. 9,96a-b Reinforcement 
band for tent 


Part of the same band as Cat. no. 115. 
Runs across under the tent velum and 
connects the beckets for the guy-ropes. 


Woven of light and dark sheepswool 
(Z2S). Worn through where the centre 
pole has supported the velum. At this 
point the band is repaired with a folded 
piece of another reinforcement band 
tacked on with goat's hair thread. 


Warp, 80 per dm; weft, 25 per dm 


[502277 W: 17 
Prov.: Al Na'im. Found at the abandoned 
Murwab campsite. 


See the description of tent from Al Na'im 
(p.149 ff.). 


EA. 45-243. 


115. Reinforcement band for tent 


Part of the same band as Cat. no. 114, 
reinforced as the former piece but with 
an added piece of sacking stitched on to 
prevent attrition from the tent pole Fig. 
G 2). 


L: 243 W: 17 


EA 45-248. 


116. 9,97 Tent partition gata 


Used as partition between the family and 
women's section and the men's and 
guest section of a tent (cf. Cat. no. 187). 


Made of five woven lengths of natural 
coloured and dyed sheepswool and 
black goat's hair. 


Warp, approx. 120 per dm 


The partition has double-twined borders 
Fig. 9, 77, C1) and pick-up woven bands 
Fig. 9,85, E4, E5). 

L: 402 W: 128 


Prov.: Bought in the tent sq of Kuwait 
City, 1960. 


Privately owned. 


Woven bags and panniers 


There is a particular stitched seam used 
on saddle bags for ornamental and rein- 
forcement purposes (Fig. 9, 108, Fla-c). 
It is often sewn in two colours using 
double yarn. The warp of the woven 
fabric is folded prior to stitching and it 
may all be reinforced by folding a piece 
of cotton cloth around the edge before 
stitching. 

Sewing is in the direction right to left 
with alternating black and white woollen 
thread. Referring to the drawings (F1), 
this is the method used in sewing: 

The white thread starts at the bottom, 
is sewn across and above the black loop 
and stuck through the fabric. The thread 
is led from the front through and under 
the previous eye and through and under 
itself. It then runs under the previous 
bottom stitch and up through the fabric. 
The colour is then changed and the pro- 
cedure continues. 
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117. 9,99 Woven bag 


Made in one warpfaced piece, E2 (Fig. 
9,85) of black, white, and greenish 
wool, and beige camel hair, 50-100 over 
24 per dm. Weft, E2, of white wool. 
Sewn together at the sides with plaiting 
stitches, using black, white, red, and 
green wool (Fig. 9,108, F2). The edge of 
the opening is sewn with double button- 
hole stitches using black-and-white wool 
on top of a red piece of cotton cloth with 
a flower subject (F1). The bag is pro- 
vided with a draw-string closing with 
seven twisted loops of wool (Z2S) and 
seven slit holes reinforced with double- 
twining. The loops pass through the 
holes and are drawn together with a 
string. 


9,98 Multicoloured rug for covering a 
riding camel with a "hulani"— saddle. 
The rug is similar to Cat. no. 122. It is 
made of one stretch of woven fabric 
which has been cut in halves and sewn 
together again as two parallel pieces of 
cloth. It is plain weaving with picked- 
up borders. At the bottom the warp 
threads end in plaitings with tassels. 
Made by Husayn's wife, Rabi. Al Na'im, 
Suwaihiliyah, March 1959. 


9.99a Cat. nos. 118 and | I7. 


> 
* 
- 
> 
> 


DLE ETSADIT] 





H: 44 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Made by and bought 
from Old Nurah. 


F 530. 


W: 40 


118. 9,99 Woven bag 
* bborjsagbir" 


Same type and technique as Cat. no. 117, 
but with narrowed patterned borders 
(Fig. 9,85, E4, E5). The dark and light 
wool is dyed in shades of orange and 
red which is interrupted by cotton wo- 
ven into the fabric. Warp and weft are 
Z28, 100 over 26 per dm. The weft con- 
sists of dark-brown wool. The closing 
mechanism consists of fourteen coarsely 


woven (Fig. 9,75, B3) loops and four- 
teen slit holes. The handle is woven of 
light-coloured cotton and dark goat’s 
hair. The edge of the opening is rein- 
forced with black-and-white wool on 
top of cotton cloth and the side hem is 
stitched with orange, reddish brown, 
light, and dark stitches (Fig. 9,108, F1, 
F2). 


H: 40 W: 43 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Woven by Old 
Baynah. 


999b Cat. no. 118. The construction 
of patterns. 
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9,100 Cat. no. | 19. 


Remarks: *Is Old Baynah losing her eye- 
sight? There are many errors in the cen- 
tral part. The threads tend to cling to- 
gether which means you have to be very 
careful while weaving” (Hanne Søholt). 


EA 45-91. 


119. 9,100 Woven pannier 
“ khorj » 


For storing various items. 


Sewn of two identical plain woven 
pieces, sewn together at the centre and 
sides (Fig. 9, 108, F2). The fabric is made 
of dark-brown and beige camel hair, 
warp-faced, (Fig. 9,85, E2), 22 per 
dm (Z2S). The weft is made of 
light-coloured camel hair (Z2S). The 
opening of the pannier is reinforced 
with brown and beige stitches F1). Two 
strings are fastened to the corners of the 
opening for hanging. One string is made 
of wool, the other of purple strips of 
cotton. 


LSS W: 82 
Prov.: Al Murrah. 


Common type among both Al Na’im and 
Al Murrah. 


EA 45-37. 


120. 9,101 Woven pannier 
“ khorj » 


For storing various items. 


Made of two identical plain woven, 
warp-faced pieces (Fig. 9,85, E2) with 
small pick-up woven, triangular borders 
in black, red and white (E5). The warp 
and weft, depending on material, are 70- 
100 over 22 per dm (Z2S). The materials 
used are white cotton, beige camel hair, 
and black goat's hair, with orange and 
red wool threads in patterned stripes 
(E5). Overcast stitching (Fig. 9, 208, F4) 
is used for sewing together the two 
parts. The edge of the opening is 
stitched (F1) on red cotton fabric. Two 
handles made of Z-plied cotton are 
stitched on at the corners. 


W: 93 


Prov. Al Murrah. Price 70 Rs. Local 
work. 


H: 63 


EA 45-93. 


121. 9,105a-c Woven saddle 
bag 


Used across a camel riding saddle. 


Made of one length of woven, warp- 
faced fabric (Fig. 9,85, E2a with pick-up 
pattern (E4,E5), 150 over 41 per dm), 
sewn together at the sides with plaiting 
stitches (Fig. 9,108, F2), thus forming 
two bags (max. depth 38 cm) with a 15 
cm space in between. The fabric is red- 
dish brown and orange with dark-brown 
and light borders. The openings at the 
top are folded and stitched with reddish 
brown and orange wool. The edges of 
the corners and the piece in between the 
actual bags are reinforced with leather. 
The rear and centre parts are reinforced. 


He 93 W: 64 


Prov.: Dohah sZq. Price: 20 Rs. 


Seen in use in North Qatar among AI 
Na'im, who said they made them them- 








9,101 Cat. no. 120. 


selves. A similar bag is seen in the camp 
of Shaykh Saud on his *bulani" saddle. 
It was common to describe this type of 
bag as 'Dubai-work'. 


EA 45-18. 


122. 9, 106a-b Camel riding 
saddle blanket 


For placing over an *bulani" riding sad- 
dle. 


Made of two identical (until 17-30 cm 
from the ends) woven lengths of fabric 
made of camel hair, goats hair and 
sheepswool. It is warp-faced (Fig. 9,85, 
E2a) woven with approx. 60 threads per 
dm, woven with the light-coloured 
camel hair. Both ends of the length have 
a border (7.5 cm) made in the double- 
twining technique (Fig. 9, 77, C2). They 
are very worn. The pattern, made in two 
techniques consists of blue, orange, and 
reddish brown triangles (Fig. 9,85, E4 
and E5). Ends at the bottom in plaitings 
(approx. 25 cm) with twelve threads 
(Fig. 9,75, Boa). The border is red-and- 
white as in EA 45-97, the red colour al- 
most worn off. Next to the border fol- 
lows an approx. 20 cm wide part with 
regular stripes made of camel hair and 
brown wool and then a picked-up part 
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with white cotton and blackisk brown 
wool mixed with goat’s hair. The pattern 
is geometrical running across 19 black- 
and-white threads surrounded by a 
worn reddish brown or orange and blue 
stripe. Finally, 7 cm stripes in camel hair 
and brown wool and a 2 cm stripe in 
cotton. 


L: 164, (with tassels): 210 
* 40) 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Made by Baynah, 
Jabar’s wife. A present. 


W: 81 (41 


EA 45-39. 


9.102 Pannier similar to Cat. no. | 20. 
Notice that it is turned inside out. 
Muhammad bin jJabars camp, Al 
Murrah. 
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9,104 Pack camel bag, multicoloured with "tassel-work". The upper part, which is 
open like a bag at the top, is made of two identical pieces of cloth. The underside 
of the pannier has eight richly decorated wide bands ending in tassels (technically 
similar to Cat. no. 124a) alternating with seven plaited decorative cords, decorated 
with tassels. Made by Rabi, Husayn bin Ramzan's wife. Al Na'im, Suwaihiliyah, 


March 959. 


123. 9,107 Woven camel neck 
girth 


The girth is placed under the camel’s 
neck as a decorative effect. It runs along 
the neck and is fastened to the large 
woman's litter Cat. no. 50a-e. 


9,103 Pannier similar to Cat. no. |19. 
Muhammad bin jJabars camp, Al 
Murrah. 


Woven in one warp-faced piece (Fig. 
9,85, E2, 110 over 25 per dm) and with 
a pick-up woven pattern made employ- 
ing the same technique as in EA 45-93 
(E4, E5). Made of white cotton and or-. 
ange, red, brown, and greenish blue 
wool. The weft is camel hair (Z2S). At 
each end the band is wrapped around a 
wooden stick (17 and 21 cm) and 
tacked. (Fig. 9,108, F3) At this point a 
double, naturally coloured wool string 
(62 cm), used for fastening the girth, 
emanates. Provided with five decorative 
twelve-strand braidings (Fig. 9, 75, Boa) 


GIA TER 2° 









































9 105a Cat. no. 121. Seen from above. 


9,105c 121. Technique E5 at the top 
and E4 (Fig. 9,82) at the bottom. 
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made of coloured wool with large tassels 
in orange, blue, black-and-white, and 
green wool. 


L (the woven part): 215, (tassels): 62 
W: 17.5 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Possibly made locally. 


Is) 53): 


124a. 9,107a-b Woven camel 
neck strap 


For decorating woman’s litter. It crosses 
the neck and is fastened to the saddle. 


Woven warp-faced (Fig. 9,85, E2) (150 
over 30 per dm) with woven, patterned 
borders (E4) made of white cotton and 
orange, brownish red, and bluish green 
shades of wool. The strap is furthermore 
decorated with four edgings in double- 
twining (Fig. 9,77, C1-3) with rhombus 
patterns. The warps are plaited, prima- 
rily using four, six, and twelve threads 
(Fig. 9, 75, B2, B3, Boa). The band at one 
time was adorned with numerous, multi- 
coloured wool tassels along the edge. 
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á 9, 105b Cat. no. 121. Seen from below. 


L: 276 W: 14.5 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Local product. Price: 
40 Rs. 


Fits the woman's litter Cat. no. 51. 


EA 45-97. 


124b. Woven bag with rope 
handle 


Usage uncertain. It may be a nosebag for 
a horse or a hunting bag Fig. 5,50). 


Sewn of woven cotton cloth (now very 
worn and soft) using cotton-thread. It 
has at a later stage been repaired with 
tacking and overcast stitches(Fig. 9, 108, 
F4) using camel hair thread. The handle 
is made of a coarse plant fibre rope. 


H (without handle): 44 W: 47 


Prov.: Al Na’im. Found at the abandoned 
Murwab campsite. 


EA 45-256. 
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9.|06a Cat. no. 122. 


9,| 06b Cat. no. 122. Pattern drawings. 
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9,107c Cat. no. 124a. 
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9,108 Stitches, Sewing: F|-4. 


Fl Double buttonhole stitch 


F2 Plaiting stitch 


F3 Tacking stitch 








F4 Casting stitch 








9,109 Stitches, 
Embroidery: 
GI-3. 


GI Chain stitch 


G2 Buttenhole stitch 





COSTUMES AND 
CLOTHING 
USAGE OF CEOTFEIES 


Infants and girls. 

Infants spend most of their time in cra- 
dles. In North Qatar, as far as I recall, we 
saw a suspended cradle made of cloth 
and fastened with stretched ropes (simi- 
lar to the one shown in Dickson 1951: 
102, called babába), whilst we did not 
see the type in South Qatar, where the 
portable leather cradle (“mizab”) was 
commonly used by the  itinerant 
bedouins of that particular area Dickson 
1951: 102/1983: 69 with depiction of 
mizba’). Two specimens were pur- 
chased, one of which (Cat. no. 80) was 
equipped with a piece of cotton cloth in 
the bottom. 

The child would always wear a bon- 
net, the type used among Al Murrah 
somewhat different from that used by Al 
Na’im Cat. nos. 154-155.). Among Al 
Murrah the child would also wear a 
small dress or gown and finally be 
wrapped in a dark or floral cotton cloth 
tightly secured with a rope Figs. 6,39 
and 8, 78). The child would often wear a 
‘ring’ of cloth stuffed with hair around its 
neck with the thick part at the front (Fig. 
9,132). This piece of garment served as 
a bib, which is apparent from a speci- 
men we found and collected in North 
Qatar (Cat. no. 156). 

As far as I could ascertain, there were 
no major differences in the way small 
boys and girls were dressed. Small girls 
(two to four years old) would typically 
wear long dresses in both North and 
South Qatar Figs. 8,11,29). In South 
Qatar the dresses were often slightly 
shorter (Fig. 8, 7). Small girls, as well as 
small boys, would often wear no clothes 
at all (Fig. 6,69). They rarely wore other 
garments underneath the dresses but 
often wore Koranic amulets or jewellery 
in leather or silver necklaces Fig. 8, 7). It 
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appears that the special headdress 
(bukbnuq) was probably used at an ear- 
lier stage in the north than in the south. 
In North Qatar they would be embroi- 
dered with gold thread and purchased in 
the sq while in South Qatar light, black 
cotton fabric with no decorations, and 
probably home-made, would be used 
Figs. 8,22,29, cf. Cat. no. 152). 

Most girls of a certain age would con- 
stantly wear the bukbnuq in the south, 
often with an extra lashing around the 
head Fig. 8,31). In the north, ten to 
eleven year old girls would often drape 
themselves in a cloak (‘abayah), pre- 
sumably to get accustomed to wearing it 
(see, for example, the three different 
girls’ costumes from the Al Na'im (Fig. 
8,29). Trousers were probably also in 
use. 


Women. 

The costumes of adult women in the 
north consisted of dresses made of floral- 
patterned cotton and cotton trousers in 
the same design. They would often wear 
a tulle dress, machine-embroidered with 
gold thread, on top Cat. no. 137) and a 
black head cloth covering the back of 
the head, the shoulders and part of the 
back. The head cloth was fastened with 
the strings of the special, indigo dyed, 
metallic mask, typical for North Qatar. 
The mask is provided with a nose ’peg’ 
consisting of a piece of wood sewn into 
the mask itself above the bridge of the 
nose. The mask would typically be worn 
together with the gold threaded, black 
cloak caftan, the ‘abayah Fig. 8,3). The 
top dress, mask and cloak were always 
bought in the sûq as were, usually, the 
dress and the trousers. 

The indigo-coloured masks were 
non-transparent and made of fairly stiff 
cotton fabric with slits for the eyes. The 
women would eat with their heads tilted, 
lifting the mask to enable food to pass. 

The same basic garments were used 
in South Qatar although there were a 
few differences. The dresses and trou- 


sers were often home-made. The 
dresses were still largely made of the 
traditional black cotton and provided 
with slits allowing mothers to nurse their 
babies. The mask had a different shape 
and design. It was made of a soft and 
dark, but not metallic, cotton fabric with 
narrow slits for the eyes and no nose 
‘pegs’. A light, black head cloth, the cor- 
ners of which were decorated with a 
string with keys and various silver rings, 
was worn above the mask (Cat. nos. 
178-180); The overdress and the cloak 
were rarely used in everyday life. I did 
not observe women’s shoes in the south. 
Women, for example when wearing red 
floral-patterned dresses, did not always 
wear trousers. Red, narrow trousers 
were on the other hand often used un- 
der black dresses. 


Boys and men. 

As mentioned above, infants were not 
dressed according to their gender. Uni- 
sex clothing was often used until chil- 
dren reached school age. In North Qatar 
small boys thus often wore a long dress 
or robe with no trousers or headdress 
Fig. 8,15, boy with itinerant teacher). At 
the age of nine-eleven, when sent to a 
proper school, the boys would be 
dressed as adult men wearing a robe, 
trousers, European style jacket, socks, 
shoes (sports shoes or traditional sandals 
see Fig. 4,8), a skullcap with a head 
cloth, and an ‘agal. Clothing styles were 
evidently affected by modernisation and 
external trends. 

The men's outfit would change ac- 
cording to any particular work or occa- 
sion. In the case of Husayn bin Ramzan, 
he would, when working inside the tent 
or e.g. at the well, wear a khaki robe 
(tbÓb) with a European collar. It would 
be buttoned at the front and have a 
breast pocket on the left side. He would 
also wear a loose fitting white head 
cloth, which later on, in the heat of the 
date grove, would be substituted by a 
loose, turban-like head cloth. During 


migration he would wear the same robe 
with a European jacket on top and a 
woollen, patterned ‘omdni or Kashmiri 
head cloth draped over the head. When 
having his photograph taken he would 
wear his festive attire consisting of a 
white gown, same modern design, on 
top of his ordinary robe Fig. 5,76) with 
his gun, cartridge belt, bandoleer, and, 
perhaps, a South Arabian curved dagger 
as accessories. His father, Ramzan, had a 
fine photograph taken in which he 
wears a woollen, white, and transparent 
bisht above a jacket, a white “ku/fiye”, 
and a black ‘agal. During migration he 
would wear a woollen, brown bisht (Fig. 
9,122. as regards headdress, Fig. 6,17). 
Most of the men we met would wear 
European jackets for ordinary daily use. 
The only person we encountered who 
merely wore a thdb and bisht, was 
Shaykh Khalid, paramount chief of the 
Al Na'im Fig. 8, D. 

A skull cap was used under the head- 
dress in all recorded cases and at times a 
modern, imported woollen cap was 
worn for daily use on top of a woollen, 
patterned Kashmiri head cloth. We only 
saw few cases in which men wore the 
ordinary red head cloth “kufiye ". It was, 
for example, used by Shaykh Khalid 
himself, whereas the bureaucrat at his 
side (Fig. 8,1), the learned itinerant 
teacher and the shepherd boy of slave 
origin all wore light, white head cloths, 
as did all the Al-Thani shaykhs. Trousers 
were usually worn under the thdb. In 
one case we saw the modern, striped 
type exemplified by Cat. no. 168. We 
also occasionally observed European 
garments such as pullovers. 

Moving to South Qatar we have a 
wider sample from several different 
camps. The same clothing patterns ex- 
isted with the modernised or rather 
moderately modernised man's costume. 
Again, we got our main impression from 
Muhammad bin Jabar's camp among AI 
Murrah. According to our admittedly in- 
adequate material, impeding an analysis 
in further detail, we assessed that adoles- 
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cent boys aged eight to ten were dressed 
like men. 

The preferred clothing of younger 
and middle-aged men consisted of a 
white £bób without collar and with a sin- 
gle button and no breast pocket. It was 
worn on top of a checked loin cloth like 
Cat. no. 157. Muhammad bin Jabar and 
his sons would furthermore usually wear 
a woollen, patterned 'omání or Kashmiri 
head cloth with black ‘agal on top of a 
white skull cap. On other occasions they 
would wear the common red-checked 
head cloth Cat. no. 141), which, being a 
comparatively cheaper garment, was al- 
ways used by others with or without the 
black ‘agal. European or American jack- 
ets were used by all men. Footwear, on 
the other hand, was very rarely used in 
the hot, sandy areas of South Qatar. 

Muhammad bin Jabar Senior was 
more conventionally dressed. He wore a 
more exquisite and thicker /bób with 
five knot buttons in the neck band and 
along the breast slit. He never wore a 
jacket! 

When performing certain duties, but 
not very often, men would be bare- 
headed Figs. 5,46-7 and 6,40). It was 
more common not to wear a jacket Figs. 
4,5,13,15). During migration, however, 
the men would always wear jackets, ex- 
cept Old Muhammad, and would usually 
wear a thicker and coloured £bób on top 
of the white one (see, e.g., Jabar and the 
two Rashids). They would also carry a 
dagger in their belt and wear a cartridge 
belt with a bandoleer and carry a falcon 
(Fig. 6,58). Jabar would be clad in a 
similar ‘complete’ attire when visiting 
Dohah stig (Fig. 4,21), his attendant in 
addition carrying a gun in a leather hol- 
ster (cf. Cat. no. 170). The design and 
elaborateness of the costumes would de- 
pend on the significance of the occasion 
on which they were worn. A dagger car- 
ried in a belt, for example, would always 
be used when training falcons. During 
migration a dagger, a jacket, and a falcon 
resting on the special cuff would be the 
norm, combined with the occasional car- 


rying of a gun. At official and important 
events the bisht would also be used. This 
was the case, for example, when our 
hosts dressed up for our visits to the 
shaykh (see chapter 10) and to the po- 
lice in Uglat Manasir. On these occasions 
the urban-made, gold-threaded, brown 
(or dark-brown), relatively light, wool- 
len bisht was worn, partly covering the 
Kashmiri head cloth. On an occasion like 
that, the dagger, cartridge belt, and ban- 
doleer were also worn (Figs. 8,30-1 and 
OM IDY, 

We observed similar clothing styles 
in two other Al-Murrah camps, albeit 
slightly more Western. This was un- 
doubtedly caused by the fact that they 
were in closer contact with the outside 
world through the drivers of the shaykh. 
The th6b with a collar and breast pocket 
was commonly used here, and trousers, 
often the narrow urban style trousers, 
were used beneath the thdb. Jacket and 
red head cloth were also common. Al 
Awamir camel herdsmen were more tra- 
ditionally dressed. They wore a loincloth 
under the thôb, equipped with a button 
and loose lace at the front. One of them 
was merely dressed in a loincloth and, 
like the others, a colourful, woollen 
headscarf. We observed that the 
shaykhs, especially the senior shaykhs, 
wore the more exquisite, traditional 
thob, i.e. without collars Fig. 10,24). 

This brief presentation of the use of 
clothing is, of course, not comprehen- 
sive. It should be added that we almost 
never saw the bedouins of South Qatar 
using footwear. The use of footwear was 
only observed during our visits to 
Shaykh Saud and to the sq (Fig. 421). 
We saw the beautiful sandal (Cat. no. 
167) a few times, for example worn by 
an Al-Murrah camel herdsman. On one 
occasion we observed Old Muhammad 
wearing the needle-netted camel hair 
socks but apparently it was not the right 
season Cat. no. 103). 





MAE CECOWSIINIGSECOIOINI 


The section is organised in a way in 
which each type of garment is presented 
separately. This facilitates comparison 
between various types and designs. 
They appear in the following sequence: 
men's clothes, women's clothes, and 
children's clothes. The introduction at- 
tempts to provide a concise technical de- 
scription of the various pieces of cloth- 
ing, especially their particular cut. The 
clothes are either made by the bedouins 
themselves or purchased in the sq. The 
stitches used are depicted in the accom- 
panying plates (Fig. 9,108, F1-3 and Fig. 
9,109, G1-4). 

The two men’s robes, thdbs, are 
made in poncho-cut. One has a rectan- 
gular vent and no hem at the shoulders, 
while the other has a triangular vent at 
the armpits and is hemmed at the shoul- 
ders. All the women’s dresses are in 
principle in poncho-cut, those made in 
the sûq as well as those sewn at home. 
The threads have been torn instead of 
cut with a pair of scissors, except in the 
triangular wedges and arm sections. I do 
not recall having seen a pair of scissors 
being used among the southern 
bedouins. As to the women’s dresses, 
the fabric, if not the entire dress, is 
bought in the sZq. The use of the tradi- 
tional black women’s dresses was defi- 
nitely declining in 1959. 

Women's gowns or overdresses 
were also poncho-cut, with body and 
with shoulder seams, i.e. made of a front 
and back section with added sleeves and 
triangular vents. These garments are 
usually made of very light fabric such as 
fine-meshed, black tulle. They are of the 
well-known shape with wide sleeves 
and the body narrowing towards the 
ground. A special characteristic is pro- 
vided by black cotton canvas being used 
as the base for machine-sewn, chain 
stitched golden embroidery, marking off 
the bearing seams of the dress. The 
shape and style of a locally made dress 
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from Al Na’im is identical with that of a 
dress from a Dohahi tailor. 

Cloaks for men (bisht or ‘abah), 
hanging from the shoulders and for 
women ('abayab), hanging from the 
head, are all made in the style of cloaks 
which have been altered into cloak caf- 
tans (cf. Hansen 1950: 99). The type is 
very uniform and commonly used in 
Arab and Iranian cultures. Two home- 
made, woollen bedouin cloak caftans, 
the style of which is identical with the 
other specimens, are included although 
their particular type was not seen in use 
itm NOE), 

The men's headdress consists of a 
head scarf, “kufiye” or probably more 
correctly gbutrab, made of imported 
checked fabric, a black head cord circlet 
(agal), also imported, and, finally, the 
sewn skull cap used underneath the 
head scarf. The two former items were 
not collected in Qatar, but identical 
forms were collected in Bahrain. Identi- 
cal skull caps were purchased in both 
Qatar and Bahrain. 

The woman's face mask in South 
Qatar, burqa’, is used in the same way 
as the mask, batülab, used in North 
Qatar. They are worn together with a 
headscarf which covers the hair, the 
back of the head, and the neck (e.g. Figs. 
5,45 and 6,63). According to Dickson 
they are related to the mask worn by 
*tribal women of east and central Ara- 
bia" and he also informs us that a shorter 
form, used among Ajman, is also used 
by for example Al Murrah, Al Manasir 
*and to a modified extent by the bedouin 
women of the Trucial Coast" (Dickson 
1951: 154). The terminological distinc- 
tions noted here correspond to the dis- 
tinction noted by Dickson (1951: 155 
and drawing). A similar distinction is 
found in Al 'Azzi who writes that 
bedouin women “do not wear the 
batulab but the al-burkha, another form 
of face mask, also called gbinab or 
boala” (1990: 19). Kanafani and Wikan 
mention these two different forms from 
the United Arab Emirates and Oman us- 


ing the same name, respectively 
“borgo” and “burqa”, the bedouin 
form always long and covering most of 
the face (Wikan 1982: 91-2 and Kanafani 
1983: 71). 

As a summary we may conclude that 
the use of the batálab mask among Al 
Na'im bedouins relates to a tradition 
found among settled people in the large 
southern part of the Gulf, whereas the 
use of the burqa‘ mask among Al 
Murrah clearly is related to a tradition 
adhered to by bedouins in the eastern 
and central parts of Arabia. According to 
Dickson, the northern border of this us- 
age is equivalent to a line drawn be- 
tween Aqaba and Kuwait (1951: 155). 
According to recent literature the batiila 
mask is perceived locally as being for- 
eign, coming from Persia or Baluchistan 
to the South Arabian region (Al-‘Tzzi 
1985 and Wikan 1982). Personally, I find 
the available material too limited to be 
able to ascertain the exact origin of the 
two mask forms. I also fail to compre- 
hend the reason for operating with a 
sharp distinction between the two. 
Kanafani (1983) and Wikan (1982) both 
provide us with insight and convincing 
presentations of the function of the mask 
and its relationship to customs of dress- 
ing which exhibit respect and modesty. 
Among the bedouins, however, the par- 
ticular use of the mask enable the 
women to engage in independent pro- 
ductive activities and move around more 
freely without necessarily breaking any 
existent rules of behaviour. According to 
the photographs taken by  Anie 
Montigny (Fig. 9,90), the long soft Ku- 
wait type appears to be common among 


Al Murrah today (cf. Scarce 1985: 77 - 


Figs. 56,57). 

The headdress used by girls in both 
South and North Qatar is the hood, 
bukbnuq, made of dark cotton fabric 
and commonly used by Arabs in the 
Gulf. Infants, on the other hand, are 
equipped with a tightly fitting bonnet. In 
both South and North Qatar they further- 
more may wear the round cloth ring 


stuffed with hair around their necks, 
probably serving as a ’bib’. 

When it comes to leg clothing for 
men, the loincloth worn in wide parts of 
South Arabia was used. In South Qatar it 
often consisted of imported fabric. Trou- 
sers had obviously become common in 
1959 with both short and long trousers 
being used by men among Al Na’im of 
North Qatar. A long pair from Dohah 
described below are, in cut, true 
“legging trousers” Hansen 1950: 82,110 
and 1968: 67), while yet another pair of 
Dohahi-made long trousers, a pair of 
short trousers from Al Na’im, as well as 
all women’s trousers belong to the 
“composite type" cut, i.e. consisting of 
*leggings, breechcloth and upper part", 
occasionally with the latter omitted 
(Hansen 1968: 67). 

The sandals also form part of the 
costume equipment. They are an old 
trait of the costume used by men an 
women throughout Arabia, among 
bedouins as well as settled people. In 
1959 the were usually imported to the 
sáq. 

Finishing on a comparative note we 
may assume that the forms and styles 
observed did not diverge considerably 
from what was commonly used on the 
Arabian mainland at the time. Today it 
seems impossible to regard bedouin cul- 
ture without referring to its wider cul- 
tural environment. In South Qatar, how- 
ever, the clothing of the bedouins, 
especially that of the women, appears to 
be under less influence from the urban 
culture found in for example Dohah. 
The less frequent use of the 'abayab and 
the traditionally embroidered, black, 
woman's dress is but one example of 
this. The mixture of various basic styles 
and designs confirms that we are in a 
region where cultures have mixed and 
affected each other for a very long time 
and in complex ways (cf. Hatt 1914 and 
Hansen 1950). 
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9,1 1Ob Cat. no. 125. Diagram. 


Robes and dresses 
The men's robes, as mentioned above, 
are poncho-cut and women's dresses 
and gowns are in principle made in the 
same style, whether purchased in the 
stig or home-made. In the latter case 
they were as a rule sewn by hand. 

The five different dress sleeves are 
cut in the same style but decorated dif- 
ferently. 


125. 9,110a-b Man's robe tbób 


For everyday use 


Machine-sewn of white cotton fabric. 
Stout type with round neck and a breast 
opening closed at the top with a knot 
button and a strap. The robe is cut pon- 
cho-style with perpendicularly attached 
sleeves, no shoulder seams, whilst the 
side seams and the seams of the sleeves 
are joined. There is a rectangular vent at 
the armpits and an internal pocket in the 


911 la Cat. no. 126. 


right side seam. In the neck opening 
there is a 1.5 cm tuck which narrows and 
finishes in a decorative cotton tassel. The 
neck and breast opening is bordered 
by a yellow-threaded, machine- 
stitched hem (48 cm) reinforced with 
a four cm wide strip of cotton fabric (Fig. 
9,110b). 


H: 136 W: 157 


Prov.: Dohah sq. 


Common type among Qatar's bedouins 
in 1959, also with the European collar. 
Sewn after measure in Dohah sig. The 
design of the neck closing is what was 
known as the Dubai style in the 1950s. 


F 514. 


126. 9,111a-b Man's robe tbób 
For everyday use 


Machine-sewn, same material and type 
as Cat. no. 125. The cut is poncho, but 
with shoulder seams and a triangular 
vent at the armpits. A square piece of 
cloth is used as an extra reinforcement 
on the inside of the neck opening (Fig. 
9, 111b). The neck opening and slit is 
closed with two plastic buttons. A two 
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9,11 1b Cat. no. 126. Diagram. 


cm tuck finishes in a long point with a 
tassel. 


H: 140 W: 168 


Prov.: Dohah sq. 
EA 45-237. 


127. 9,112a-b Woman's dress 


For everyday use. 


Hand-sewn of floral, multicolored, wool- 
len fabric with an orange base colour. 
Cut poncho-style, with front and back 
side joined together at shoulder seam. 
Four side gores are inserted and the long 
sleeves are attached perpendicularly 
with two triangular vents at the armpits 
and with two additional gores and an 
inside pocket at left seam. A machine- 
embroidered (chain-stitched, Fig. 9, 109, 


OUI ce atomi 2, 
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9,1 12b Cat. no. 127. Diagram. 


9, | 13a Cat. no. 128. 


G1), gold-threaded 9 cm wide border 
runs along the neck opening and front 
slit and on the top side of the sleeves. 
The dress has a stamped pattern with 
red and cyclamen flowers, green and 
yellow leaves, and yellow, green and 
blue flower vines and pampres. The 
neck and front slit are closed with three 
press fasteners. The dress has been al- 
tered to fit a smaller women with a tuck 
48 cm above the bottom of the skirt and 
another tuck on the back below the 
neck. 


H: 25 W: 131 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Bought from Gumzah. 
Price: 1 woollen blanket and 25 Rs. 


EA 45-55. 














128. 9,113a-c Woman’s dress 


For everyday use. 


Hand-sewn of black, glossy cotton fab- 
ric. Poncho-cut, with front and back side 
joined together in a shoulder seam with 
two long sleeves attached at an acute 
angle and two side pieces, the bevelled 
edges of which join the sides of the 
body. Vents made of ochre-coloured flo- 
ral cotton fabric are inserted at the arm- 
pits and the top part of the robe is sewn 
with red cotton yarn along the hems and 
the top side of the sleeves. Purple, floral 
cotton fabric borders the neck opening 
and the short front slit which are closed 
with a white button. 


H: 138 W: 140 


Proy.: Al Murrah. From Safiyah when 
she was pregnant. Sewn by herself. 


Typical and traditional bedouin dress. 
Unlike Cat. no. 129 it is not provided 
with a gap for breast-feeding, presum- 
ably because the bearer had not yet had 
a baby. 


F 521. 


129. 9,114a-c Woman's dress 


For everyday use by breast-feeding 
woman. 


Hand-sewn of black, glossy cotton fabric. 
Same cut, style, and form as Cat. no. 128. 
There are vents at the armpits made of 
dark-orange cotton fabric with an orange 
and claret edging with blue and green 
stitches. The inside of the neck and front 
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9,1 13b Cat. no. 128. Diagram. 


are lined with recycled light and bright 
cotton fabric stitched on with light- 
coloured thread. The neck is closed 
with a press fastener. The seam where 
the left sleeve joins the body is decorated 
with red stitching sewn with cotton yarn 
(like Cat. no. 128). At the front of the left 
and right side, there are 6 cm long slits 
for the teats during breast-feeding. An 
ornamental three cm wide border, simi- 
lar to that of the vents, runs along the top 
side of the sleeves and finishes in a 
stitched-on, embroidered cuff. 


H: 127 W: 147 
Prov.: Al Murrah. Price: 45 Rs. 
The fabric is in general torn, i.e. without 


the use of scissors. 


EA 45-58. 





9,1 [3c Cat. no. 128. Close-up of triangular sleeve gore. 
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9,1 14b Cat. no. 129. Diagram. 


9114c Cat. no. 129. Close-up of 
triangular sleeve gore. 


9 | I4a Cat. no. 129. 





130. 9,115a-b Woman's dress 


For everyday use either on its own or 
under a black dress (Cat. no. 129). Used 
by breast-feeding woman. 

Hand-sewn in same style and form as 
Cat. no. 128 of industrially produced 
cotton fabric with white, yellow and 
black flowers, and green leaves against a 
red background. Triangular vents of 
dark cotton fabric under the armpits. 
The neck opening and the front slit are 
lined on the inside with patterned, claret 
fabric tacked on with the green thread, 
also used for the nursing slits which are 
slightly open from use. The sleeve ends 
have been folded and tacked with black 
thread edged by green plaiting stitches, 
Fig. 9,108, F2, giving them a cuff-like 
look. 
TI:81572 W: 146 

Prov.: Al Murrah. Bought from Saiyid bin 
Muhammad's wife Bekhitah. Price: 30 
Rs. 

The fabric is from Dohah stig while the 
dress itself is home-made. 


EA. 45-64. 


131. 9,116a-b Woman’s dress 


Hand-sewn in the same style and cut as 
Cat. no. 128 of red and claret, industrially 
produced cotton fabric with a white pat- 
tern. The sleeves have double cuffs 
made of the same fabric and closed with 
two press fasteners which are now de- 
fective. The neck and front slits are lined 
on the inside with a light-coloured fabric 
which has been stitched on. Sewn with 
white thread. Tattered. 

H: 116 W: 137 

Prov. Al Na'im. From the abandoned 
camp in Murwab. 


Discarded prior to moving. 


EA 45-241. 
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9,1 15b Cat. no. 130. Diagram. 


132. 9,117a-b Woman’s dress 


Machine-sewn of blue synthetic fabric 
with an interwoven floral hole pattern. 
Same cut and type as Cat. no. 131. The 
neck is closed with a knot button of sil- 
ver thread. The cuffs have been rein- 
forced with red cotton fabric before be- 
ing decoratively embroidered with 
golden thread. Blue thread is used for 


sewing the dress itself. 
H: 123 Wie ISA 


Prov.: Al Na’im. 


The fact that it is sewn on a machine 
indicates that it may have been made in 
the sûq. 


EA 45-251. 


133. 9,118a-b Woman’s dress 


Hand-sewn of vermilion cotton fabric 
with yellow, black, and blue flowers 
with green leaves printed on. Same type 
and cut as Cat. no. 130. The opening of 


the neck has not yet been cut. 
isle Igy W: 154 


Prov.: Dohah sZq. 
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Common sûq merchandise. Same type 
seen in use among Al-Murrah women. 


The neck opening is supposed to be 
made at a later stage by the woman who 
is actually going to wear the dress. 


~ E550 A BS 

















134. 9,119 Girl's dress m 


Machine-sewn with white thread on red 7 
cotton fabric with printed black and 
white sun patterns surrounding a Yin 
and Yang figure. The neck opening is 
hand-bordered and provided with a 
press fastener. Poncho-cut with a front 
and back section joined in a shoulder 
seam. Sleeves are stitched on at an acute 
angle and there are two triangular vents 
made of a different piece of red, pat- 
terned fabric and two side sections 
added, the section on the left consisting 9,1 17b Cat. no. 132. Diagram. 
of two smaller pieces. 




















ooa (Cat, ne TSi 
Diagram. 




















Heal W: 103 
9 | |5a Cat. no. 130. 
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Prov.: Al Na'im. Found in the abandoned 
Murwab camp. 


Discarded, worn, and tattered. Pieces 
have been torn off the bottom part and 
used for other purposes. 


EA 45-244. 


135. 9,120a-b Woman’s over- 
dress 


Used on top of an ordinary cloak or 
dress for finer use. 


Hand-sewn of fine-meshed, black tulle 
with wide sleeves and a round neck 
opening which continues in a front slit. 
The slit is bordered by a neatly cut piece 
of cotton linen machine-embroidered 
with gold thread. The bearing seams of 
the dress are on the front side marked 
with golden embroidery on black linen, 


while the seams of the back, the shoul- 
ders and around the triangular vents 
have a simple pattern of waved, golden, 
embroidery stitches. Poncho-cut, con- 
sisting of a front and back part joined 
with shoulder seams, two sleeves made 
of two pieces each, two narrow side 
pieces and triangular vents. The bottom 
edge of the dress and the sleeves are 
taken up with overcast stitches (Fig. 
9, 108, F4). The front slit is fastened with 
one white button and a knot button 
made of gold thread fitting into a loop. 
Ee 155 W: 174 

Prov.: Al Murrah. Bought from Safiyah, 
Ali bin Muhammad’s wife. Price: 45 Rs. 


Not actually seen in use in the camp. 


EA 45-56. 




















9,118b Cat. no. 133. Diagram. 


9,1 18a Cat. no. 133. 


136. 9,121a-b Woman's over- 
dress 


Worn over an ordinary dress. 


Machine sewn, almost identical with Cat. 
no. 135, but made of looser woven fabric 
and cut in a true poncho-cut, i.e. without 
shoulder seams. The armholes are gold- 
embroidered on black, lustrous linen, 
and the lining around the neck and front 
slit is wide and uncut. 


H: 160 W (bottom): 65, (top): 160 


Prov.: Bought in Dohah siq from a Per- 
sian tailor. 

The dress is new, i.e. without buttons. 
The type is urban and also used for finer 
purposes by bedouins in Qatar. 


F 547. 
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137. Woman's overdress 


Worn over ordinary dress in North 
Qatar. 


Hand-sewn of thin blue silk fabric with 
an interwoven striped pattern. Same 
type, form and cut as Cat. no. 136, i.e. 
without shoulder seams, with gold- 
threaded, chain stitched pattern 
(Fig.9,109, G2) in the seams of an in- 
serted piece of cloth. There is a tuck 
around the triangular armpit vents. 
Decorated with three ‘flowers’. 


H: 150 W (top): 168 


Prov.: Al Na'im. Found at the abandoned 
Murwab campsite, very tattered. 
Although the specimen is hand-sewn, it 
is identical with the dress Cat. no. 136, 
made by a Dohahi tailor. 


EA 45-242. 


Cloak or cloak caftan 

No bisht or ‘abayah was collected in 
Qatar but according to the literature and 
other sources their style and cut are very 
similar throughout the region e.g. 
Dickson 1951: 93 and other works cited 
below). Two men’s and one woman’s 
cloaks from Bahrain are included here. 
They are all cloak-cut modified to 'cloak 
caftans’ Hansen 1950: 99 with diagram 
Fig. 110 of ‘abah from Kurdistan and 
Hansen 1968: 76 on 'abab from Bah- 
rain). ‘Abah or bisht for men identical 
with Cat. no. 139 and a woman's 
“abayah” depicted in Scarce 1985: 153 
Diagram 4, and 161 Diagram 12). 


138. Cloak caftan bisht 


Man’s outer garment. 


Made of two lengths of light-brown, 
woollen, workshop-woven fabric. Sewn 
together lengthwise and crosswise and 
joined at the shoulder seams leaving the 
neck and front open. Wide gold thread 
embroidery and overcast stitched seams 








(Fig. 9,108 F4) with gold thread border 
at the neck and front opening and on the 
sleeves. There are tucks in the seams on 
the inside lengthwise to adapt the size of 
the cloak to the user. 


He 25 WE FAO) 


Prov.: Manamah siq. 


Common form. Tucks are often used to 
suit the wishes of the user. Cf. examples 
from Kuwait sûq in Scarce (1985: 121-3 
Figs. 103-6). 


F 516. 


139. 9, 123a-b Cloak caftan 
bisht 


Traditional herdsman’s cloak. 


Same cut and appearance as Cat. no. 
140. Weft-faced, plain weave (Fig. 9,85, 
Eb2) using coarse, uncoloured, light 
woollen thread with 24 warps and 90 
wefts per dm. The surface is raised and 
longhaired. Along the front opening and 


9,119 Cat. no. | 34. 


at the armholes the warp threads are 
folded and stitched with plaiting stitches 
(Fig. 9, 108, F2) using orange and purple 
thread. The warp threads are plaited 
CFig. 9, 75, B3) at the end of the sleeves 
and wound in purple, orange, black, and 
light natural-coloured thread, finishing 
in thick woollen tassels. The shoulder 
seams, neck, front, and sleeve openings 
are embroidered and in part floated with 
orange, violet, and light and dark brown 
wool yarn (S2Z) using a variety of 
stitches (Fig. 9,109, G1, G2, G3). 

Jis 130 W: 152 

Prov.: From Manamah, Bahrain, or Ku- 
wait sûq, ca. 1964. 


The 5-6 cm long nap of the surface is 
worn off at the bottom part of the back 
and on the sides, presumably due to sit- 


10 = 9 2OaiEatinomiss and 
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9,1 20b Cat. no. 135. Diagram. 
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9,121b Cat. no. 136. Diagram. 








9,122a Ramzan posing for the photographer with a cavalry 
carbine in his hand. He is standing next to the kitchen niche of 
the men's section of Tent | in Suwaihiliyah wearing a light, 
white bisht over the European jacket, with the white head 
cloth tucked under the cloak. Al Murrah, Murwab. 


ting and carrying bags over both shoul- 
ders. 


An almost identically woven but more 
worn cloak caftan was purchased in 
Manamah sáq in 1957 (EA 44-5, Fig. 
9,12áa with 16 warp and 90 weft 
threads per dm, H: 130 W: 130). 
For details Figs. 9, 123b, 124b. 


EA 427-1. 


140. 9,125a-c Cloak caftan 
‘abayah 


Woman’s outer garment. Covers the 
head. 


Same cut as Cat. no. 138. Made of two 
lengths of machine-woven black silk 


sewn together horizontally. Heavily em- 
broidered along the shoulder seams, at 
the neck, front and sleeve openings, and 
the armholes, with overcast stitching 
(Fig. 9,108 F4) using gold thread. Fast- 
ens with a knot at front. On the inside, 
near the top, pieces of fabric, decorated 
with gold-threaded embroidery, are 
sewn on (Fig. 9,125a). There is a 14 cm 
tuck on the inside along the horizontal 
seam. 


H: 145 W: 148 


Prov.: Manamah sáq. Secondhand. 


This particular type was observed in use 
among Al Na'im and in Dohah. 


F 548. 
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9,123b/124b Cat. no. 139 and EA 44-5. Close-up of neck 
opening and shoulder part, showing the patterns of woollen 
cloaks. 





9,122b The two brothers, Ali and Saiyid bin Muhammad, 
wearing their finest and most prestigious costumes, a bisht 
over a white or blue thób and a bandoleer and belt with silver 
decorated curved dagger. They are also wearing a white head 
cloth under the 'agal. Ali, in the foreground, is wearing a blue 
outer thób over a white daily thób, and sandals. Al Murrah. 9,124a EA 44-5. Bedouin cloak. Bahrain. 


CIE S qu Can no. ES 
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9,1 25b Cat. no. 140. Diagram. 


Headdress 


Men's headdress 
The men’s headdress consisted of a head 
cloth, ghutrah or “kufiye”, a black head 
circlet ‘agal, and a skull cap. All items 
were imported and bought in the sZq. A 
woollen embroidered Kashmiri or Oman 
head cloth or a light white head 
cloth would be used on special occas 
ons. The ‘agal was occasionally home-- 
made of cloth-wound rope. 





141. 9,126 Head cloth ghutrah, 
« kufiye » 

Used by men, with or without a head 
circlet, over a skull cap. 


Made of loose machine-woven, thin cot- 
ton fabric. Red-and-white checked 
against a white background and a red 
pattern, stripes at the edges and rectan- 
gles on the rest of the surface. Weaving 
edge on two of the sides. One cm from 
the edge the fabric is frayed three to six 
cm inwards. 


135 W: 130 


Prov.: Dohah sq. 


9,125c Cat. no. 140. Detail of the neck opening of a woman's 'abayah. 





Indian make, so-called Saudi-type. In 
common use among Al Murrah, Bani 
Hajir and Awamir in South Qatar. 


I am now aware that the red head cloth 
is worn during the winter in particular, 
for example in Bahrain, and the white 
head cloth during the summer Scarce 19 
5: 120 Figs, 102;111.125)- As to» te 
minology, see Dickson kaffiyah (1951: 9- 
4) and Scarce qatra, while keffiya refers 
to the skull cap (1985: 123). Webster (pe 
sonal letter, 15 December 1992) give- 
s the name ghutrah, using kaffiyah for 
head cloth in North Arabian areas. 


EA 45-6. 
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142. Head cloth 

Used by men over skull cap with ‘agal. 
Made of claret-and-white checked, rec- 
tangular, full-length piece of light-col- 


oured cotton fabric. Origin, design and 
use identical with Cat. no. 141. 


te 135) W: 130 


Prov.: Dohah sZq. 


IF Sil 


143. 9,127a-c Skull cap 


Used by men under the head cloth, see 
Cat. no. 141. 


Machine-sewn and quilted with an outer 
layer consisting of cotton fabric with 
green and yellow flowers against a white 
background. A plate of cotton felt is 
used as a middle layer followed by an 
inner layer of cotton gauze. 


Ble y Ø (crown): 13, (opening): 18 


Prov.: Al Na'im. The abandoned camp in 
Murwab. 


The side piece is cut out of the arc of a 
circle (Fig. 9, 1270). 


EA. 45-246. 


144. 9, 127a-c Skull cap 


Same usage, type, provenance, and cut 
as Cat. no. 143 with only minor differ- 
ences in the actual design. Made of 
white cloth with red and yellow 
machine-embroidery on the sides and 
red on the crown. 


H: 6 Ø: 17 


Prov.: Al Na’im. 


EA 45-247. 








145. 9,127a-c Skull cap 
Used by men like Cat. no. 143. 


Consists of a side piece and a flat crown 
of fine, quilted white cotton fabric. 


H: 8 Ø: 20 


Prov: Manamah sig, Bahrain 1959. 
Stated to be from Hejaz, Saudi Arabia. 


Cat. nos. 143 and 144 are of the same 
type and design as Cat. no. 145. The 
skull caps from North Qatar must have 
the same origin, i.e. Saudi Arabia. 


E S577 


f 
i 


926 Cat. me. [41. 


Face masks, headscarves, etc. 


Women were masked and wore a head- 
scarf which covered the hair, the back of 
the head, and the neck. In North Qatar 
ready-made masks were bought. In 
South Qatar the women would sew their 
own, using materials bought in the sZq. 
Hoods were used by small girls and bon- 
nets by infants. They were usually 
home-made. 


The South Qatari mask 

The mask used in South Qatar, burqa ‘or 
barga, and the mask used in North 
Qatar, batülab, are always worn to- 
gether with a headscarf (Figs. 
5,21,22,64 and 8,13). In recent times 
the long soft Kuwaiti type appears to 
have become common among Al 
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9,127a Cat. nos. 143, 145, and 144. 


9,127b Cat. nos. 144 and 145. Diagram. (C E 
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Murrah p.299 and Fig.9,90). Webster 
(personal letter, 15 December 1992) 
writes that, in Qatar, only Al Murrah 
wear the plain soft mask barga‘ 


146. Face mask burqa‘ 


Worn by adult woman. 


Hand-sewn of rectangular piece of 
indigo-dyed, lustrous, Calico-woven 
cotton fabric. The top corners are folded 
and stitched on to wooden pegs (L: 3.2 
cm ©: 0.3 cm) with cotton string, 
which form wound button-hole loops 
for fastening. The eye slits are made in 
one cut with buttonhole stitched edges 
(Fig. 9,109, G2). The sides are pleated. 


122 W: 22 


Prov.: Al Murrah. From Gumzah/Nurah. 
Home-made of fabric bought in Dohah 
sid. 


Women often carry a needle in the 
mask. 


EA 45-59. 


147. 9,128 Face mask burqa‘ 


Identical with Cat. no. 146, but with a 
torn off piece of cloth used for fastening. 
The length of the wooden pegs is 2.5 
cm. 


Ike 27555) W: 27 


Prov.: Al Murrah. 
F522, 


The North Qatari mask 

Batülab is used in the city of Dohah by 
women not belonging to slave families 
Fig, 1,10) and the mask is common in 
North Qatar among e.g. Al Na’im. Ac- 
cording to Dickson this particular mask 


is worn on Failaka and the Trucial Coast 
of Oman, now the United Arab Emirates 
(1951: 154-5 fig.), where it is primarily 
used by settled people. Webster (per- 
sonal letter, 15 December 1992) locates 
the area of the batiilah as being the in- 
ner desert of Oman, the United Arab 
Emirates, Qatar (except the Al Murrah), 


Bahrain (except the Shi'ites), and the -~ 


coastal Sunnis of eastern Saudi Arabia. 
Recent studies examine in detail the use 
of the batülab in the United Arab Emir- 
ates, Qatar, and Oman, where it is worn 
with a head shawl al-sheila (Al ‘Azzi 
1990: 18 Photo 3, 64-72 Photos 26-32 
and Figs. 54-6, cf. Fig. 5,21). The same 
form of mask is studied by Wikan (1982: 
88-108) using the term burqa for masks 
from the Batinah coast, an area in close 
contact with Dubai and Abu Dhabi. The 
traditional use here is similar to that of 
the South Persian coastal area around 
Lingah and Bandar Abbas and Makran 
and further east in Baluchistan (Wikan 
1982: 107-8). A photograph from the 
same area, showing a mask covering the 
entire face and with inserted wooden 
pegs above the nose, is shown in Redard 
(1966: 107). The masks of Bahrain are 
technically similar. The glossy surface is 
achieved by beating the cloth with a 
coffee pestle. 





9.1129) Cait. no IAT 








21429 Cat. no. |46. 


148. 9,129 Face mask batiilah 


Worn by adult woman. 


Made of stiff, indigo-dyed, Calico-woven 
cotton fabric with a lustrous gold front 
side. With border-stitched, almost al- 
mond-shaped eye slits. A flat piece of 
wood (10.7 x 2 x 0.02 cm) is vertically 
inserted in a tuck and stitched, giving it 
the appearance of a nose bridge. The 
top edge of the mask is folded and 
stitched with a single thread. Pieces of 
wood (7.2 x 0.03 x 0.03 cm) are inserted 
in the folded edges of the sides and fast- 
ened with stitches. A loop of gold thread 
lace is sewn on to each bide, measuring 
18 cm on the left side and 50 cm on the 
right (double-folded). 

Helgi W: 20.5, (with laces): 88 
Prov.: Dohah sig, manufactured by the 
wife of a Persian tailor. 


EA 45-142. 
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149. Face mask batülab 
Identical with Cat. no. 148 in form, de- 


sign, and provenance. 


H: 14 W: 19, (with laces): 83 
Nose peg L: 10.8 W: 0.02. Dou- 
ble-folded gold thread laces (left): 20.5, 
(right): 45. Side pegs lke TAY. 


F 544. 


150-151. Headscarves 


Worn by bedouin women for everyday 
use. 


Made of loosely woven, black cotton 
fabric in the full weaving width. 


150. L: 276 
ISi L: 228 


W: 90 
W: 90 


Prov.: Dohah súq. Price for both: 4.5 Rs. 
Used with no further elaboration. 


EA 45-128a-b. 


152. 9,130 Girl’s hood 
bukbnuq 


Worn by small girls. 


Machine-sewn of two lengths (width: 90 
and 43 cm) of thin, tightly woven, black, 
mercerised cotton fabric. Sewn together 
by hand at one end with white cotton 
thread on a 10 cm overlap on which is 
embroidered, by machine, a gold thread, 
chain stitched, Fig. 9,109, G1, pattern (6 
cm wide), which encircles the opening 
of the hood and runs down the front, 
with an additional six floral ornaments in 
gold thread. 


ey W: 63 


Prov.: Dohah siig. From a Persian tailor. 


Commonly used among both bedouins 
and settled people in Qatar and the Gulf 
area in general. 


Cf. bukbnuq CAl-Izzi 1985: 11 and 26-7: 
Arabic section); Dickson 1951: 213 
bukbnuq, Hansen 1968: 112 and 79 Fig. 
57). For an example from Bahrain see F 
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627. See also bukbnuq from Al Na'im 
(Figs. 3,13 and 5,21) and from Al 
Murrah (Figs. 8,22,29). 


EA 45-104. 


153. 9,131 Girl’s hood 
bukbnuq 


Same type, shape, gold embroidery, us- 
age, and provenance as Cat. no. 152. 
Made of black, mercerised, lustrous cot- 
ton fabric with a 24 cm high face open- 
ing. The glossy surface comes from beat- 
ing the cloth with a wooden club. 


1:256 W: 77 
Prov.: Dohah sq. 


Commonly used among all Arabs in the 
region, also the southern nomads. 


Dido: 
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154. 9,133a-c Infant’s bonnet 
Worn by infants in their cradle. 


Hand-sewn of an old piece of black, 
faded cotton cloth taken from a dis- 
carded dress (46 x 32 cm). The head 
piece is folded double and then sewn 
together on the side. The bonnet was 
originally smaller as the back seam and 
the 2 cm lining has been ripped up 
around the square neck part. The front 
part is bordered with red and purple 
embroidery using a variety of stitches 
(Fig. 9,108, F2,3 and Fig. 9,109, G1,4). 
Provided with a chin strap (1 x 13 cm). 
It probably used to be fastened with a 
cotton thread button. 


L: 16 W: 19 
Prov.: Al Murrah. From Muhammad bin 
Jabar's camp. 


The bonnet belonged to the infant in 
the cradle Cat. no. 81. The meticulous 
work on the bonnet is performed with 
high accuracy. 


EA 45-65. 


155. 9,133a-c Infant's bonnet 
For babies and infants. 


Machine-sewn of a beige, white pat- 
terned, silk-like fabric of reused dress 
originally measuring 40.5 x 24 cm. At 
the front there is a piece of the hem of 
the old dress decorated with a lace-like 
light-coloured band. The bonnet is 
closed with press fasteners. The corners 
are tucked in at the neck (6 x 6 cm) and 
stitched together, and the opening is 
knitted together in small tucks wound 
with black cotton tapes. 


Ibe ZAI W: 20 


Prov.: Al Na'im. From the abandoned 
Murwab camp. 


Note the difference between the 
machine-sewn Cat. no. 155 and the 
hand-sewn Cat. no. 154. 


EA 45-239. 








9,132 Infant wearing a bonnet and a 
'bib' ring around the neck (Fig. 9,134). 
Al Na'im. 








156. 9,134 Neck ’ring’ or bib 


Used around the neck of infants and 
unweaned children. 


Sewn of purple fabric with light- 
coloured thread. Stuffed with hair. 
There are shreds of light-coloured cotton 
thread at each end. Faded and soiled by 
slobber and saliva on the top surface. 


H: 2 Ely W: 8 


Prov.: Al Na’im. From the abandoned 
Murwab camp. 


A similar garment is used among Al 
Murrah Fig 9,132). 


EA 45-252. 





9,1 33a Cat. nos. 154 and 155. Seen from the right. 


9.133b Cat. nos. 143 and 155. Seen from behind. 
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9,| 33c Cat. noS. 154-5. Diagram. 


Loincloths and trousers 


The man's loincloth, which is a typical 
South Arabian garment, we mostly saw 
in South Qatar, where we also observed 
the use of trousers which apparently had 
become very common in 1959. Short 
and long trousers were observed among 
A] Na'im of North Qatar. One specimen 
described below, from Dohah, are pure 
‘legging trousers’ (Hansen 1950: 82,110 
and 1968: 67), while another pair of 
Dohahi-manufactured long trousers and 
a few pairs of short trousers from AI 
Na'im, as well as all the women's trou- 
sers, belong to a type described by 
Henny Harald Hansen as "composite 
type", ie. consisting of "leggings, 
breechcloth and upper part”, at times 
without the upper part (Hansen 1968: 
67). The limitations of the available ma- 
terial does not allow me to venture into 
a comparative analysis of the historical 
development of costumes and clothing. 


157. 9,135 Loincloth 


Used by men as a loincloth under the 
robe but may also be used as a turban. 


Made of thin, checked, plain-weave, 
synthetic fabric with white, yellow, 
green, and blue stripes against a dark 





SS SSS SS 


red background. Weaving edge on one 
of the long sides interwoven with two 
slightly wider white stripes. 

L: 107 W: 184 


Prov.: Dohah sZq. According to docu- 
ments it is imported from Japan, but it 
may possibly come from India or a 
weavers' village in Bahrain. Price: 2.25 
Rs. 


9 134 Cat. nos. 188 and 156. 


The most commonly used loincloth used 
without trousers by, among others, the 
bedouins of southern Arabia. 


Jf SY 


158. Loincloth 


Identical with Cat. no. 157, same use and 
provenance. 


EA 45-128a. 


159. 9,1536a-b Short trousers 


Used by men under their robe. 
Machine-sewn of brown and white- 
striped cotton fabric. Made of two pieces 
sewn together at the crotch and down 
the centre. The top edge is folded and 
sewn into a casing with an elastic cord 
inside. The legs are also folded at the 
bottom and stitched with white thread. 


L: 48 W: 61 
Prov.: Dohah sZq. Price: 2 Rs. 


EA 45-113. 
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160. 9,136a-b Short trousers 


Used by men under robe. 


Almost identical with Cat. no. 159 in type, 
shape and cut. Made of black, white, and 
grey striped thin, printed cotton fabric. It 
is machine-sewn of eight narrow lengths. 
The top edge is folded with the inside 
out, thus forming a casing, and the 
rousers are provided with openings at the - 
front and back centre. 





IBE Cat Mo | Si 


L: 44 W: 40, (bottom of each leg): 22 


Prov.: Dohah sûq, unused. 

Apparently very commonly used in 1959. 
Seen among Al Na’im. Cat. nos. 159 and 
160 are cut like ‘legging trousers’ Cat. no. 
162, Fig. 9,138a-b), but the actual leg- 
gings are no longer there (cf. Hansen 
1950: 82,110 and 1968: 68). 


F551. 


9,136b Cat. nos. 159 and 160. Diagram. 


9,| 36a Cat. nos. 159 and 160. 





161. 9, 137 Short trousers 


Used by men under robe. 


Machine-sewn of blue, faded synthetic 
fabric. Two patches of red floral clot are 
sewn on. A casing, inside which runs a 
double woollen thread (Z4S2Z), is sewn 
at the top. Sewn with white thread. 


L: 40 W: 48 
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AL 


,137 Cat. no. 161. Diagram. 


Prov.: Al Na'im. Found discarded at the 
abandoned Murwab camp. 


The basic principles of the cut are iden- 
tical with the women's trousers (Cat. no. 
165) and the long men's trousers (Cat. 
no. 163). They belong to Henny Harald 
Hansen's *composite type", *a pair of 
leggings with inserted breech cloth", but 
without the upper part found in her 
specimen from Bahrain (Hansen 1968: 
67-8 Fig. 67). 


EA 45-245. 


162. 9,138a-b Long trousers 


Used by, among others, male labourers 
in Dohah. 


Machine-sewn with white thread, of 
claret- and white-striped cotton fabric. 
They are sewn together at the crotch and 
down the centre front and rear. Top 
edge folded into casing. Leg openings 
also folded. A factory number is im- 
printed on the fabric. 


T3079 W: 64 
Prov.: Dohah sq, unused. Price: 2.50 Rs. 


Proper “legging trousers", see Hansen 
(1950: 82,110 and 1968: 67 Fig. 70). The 
use of this type, made of the same 


LLL 
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striped imported fabric from Dohah sq, 
was observed among Al Na'im in North 
Qatar. The actual cut, however, was not 
visible. 


EA 45-128. 


9,|38a Cat. no. 162. 





9,1 38b Cat. no. 162. Diagram. 





163. 9,139a-b Long trousers 
For men. 


Machine-sewn of two front and two 
back sections of red-and-white, striped 
cotton fabric. The legs have side seams 
and two pieces of fabric are inserted at 
the crotch. Casing at top with string in- 
side. The legs have been shortened. 
Secondhand. 


Prov.: Dohah sq. 
*Composite type" (Hansen 1968: 67). 


EA 45-131. 


9 | 39a Cat. no. 163. 


164. Women's trousers 


Hand-sewn with red thread using over- 
cast stitching (Fig. 9, 208, F4). The body 
and crotch sections are made of thin red 
cotton gauze and the legs of shining lilac 
synthetic silk, checked with gold, red, 
and blue metal thread. The ankle part, 





with a slit opening, are gold-embroi- 
dered at the bottom 4.5 cm with red and 
black fields of thread running through 
the red cotton lining and along the slit in 
a 1.5-2 cm band. The slit is fastened with 
gold thread buttons in the opposite 
button-hole loop which is also made by 
thread in chain stitches (Fig.9,109 G1). 
The waistband has a casing formed by 
turning the inside out of the fabric. The 
casing is open at the centre, front, and 
rear. 


L: 104 W (top): 82 


Prov.: Al Murrah. 

*Composite type", ie. with "leggings, 
breechcloth, and upper part" (cf. Hansen 
1968: 67). 


EA 45-54. 


165. 9, 1ála-b and 9,143 
Women's trousers 


For everyday use. 


Machine-sewn, using black and white 
thread, of red cotton fabric imprinted 
with scattered yellow and black flowers 
with green leaves. Consists of two legs 
and a crotch section made of four trian- 
gular gores. There is chain-stitched (Fig. 
9,109, G1) gold thread embroidery 
around the ankles (4 cm wide) and 
along a short slit (2 cm wide) running 


Ili 
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9,140a Cat. no. 164. 











9141a Cat. no. 165. 
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9,140b Cat. no. 164. Diagram. 


from the leg openings, which have no 
buttons. The casing of the waistband is 
provided with openings at front and 
rear. 


L: 95-96 
12 


W: 72, (front side of legs): 


Prov.: Dohah sig. According to field 
notes “same form as among Al Murrah”. 


Cut “composite type” consisting of “leg- 
gings and breechcloth” (cf. Hansen 
1968: 67). 


S23; 


166. 9,142a and 9,143 
Women’s trousers 


Used by urban women. 


Made of turquoise green fabric with red 
flowers for the legs and water blue mus- 
lin for a large rectangular, diagonally in- 
serted piece and the upper 20 cm wide 
part of the trousers which is provided 
with a a casing at the top. The bottom of 
each leg is bordered with a 4.0 cm wide 


9,141b Cat. no. 165. Diagram. 


golden embroidery; both legs have a slit 
in the internal seam with a 1.5 cm wide 
golden-embroidered egde. The slits are 
closed with two gold thread knot but- 
tons with corresponding loops. 


L: 104 W (top): 103, deg, bottom): 12 


Prov.: Dohah sZq. Bought as a finished 
product. Urban handicraft. 


Cut is “composite type" with “upper 
part" (cf. Hansen 1968: 67). 


F 546. 
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Prov.: Dohah sáq. 1957 or 1958. 

This particular type is described by 
Topham as being “worn throughout Ara- 
bia by both men and women” (1982: 121 
Fig. 172). See also Stein (1964: 183 and 
Table XXXVI Fig. 3). 


EA 45A-6. 


168. 9,144 Leather sandals 


Made of brown leather with a two- 
layered sole and no heel. Welted with 
cotton thread. The straps are made of 
two layers which are shining dark- 
brown on the surface and fastened with 
stitches between the two layers of the 





9,143 Cat. nos. 165, 164, and 166. Close-up of trouser leg. 
9,144 Cat. nos. 168b, 169b, and | 67a-b. 


Footwear 


Comprises mainly sandals, used for ages 
by both men and women, bedouins and 
settled people in Arabia. In 1959 they 
were usually imported to the stig. Occa- 
sionally, especially in North Qatar, Euro- 
pean shoes and sports shoes were ob- 
served. In the south, the special camel 
hair socks were used p.277 above). 


167. 9,144 Leather sandals 


Made of two layers of coarse light- 
brown sole leather with a thin upper 
layer covered in shiny, red, thin skin, 
and a multi-layered heelpiece. Welted in 
a pattern with leather thread. Straps cov- 
ering the big toe; the front part of the 
foot and the ankle are made of green 
leather with white fabric stitched on the 
two front straps. Holes are pierced in the 
heels for hanging. The straps are nailed 
on. 


26) W: 11 


9,142 Cat. no. 166. 
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sole. There is a piece of blue plastic and 
a cut piece of leather with three decora- 
tive metal holes on the top side of the 
outer strap. The number 9 is imprinted 
under the shoe. All stitches are machine- 
sewn. 


12:27 W: 11 


Prov.: Dohah stig. Presumably imported 
from Pakistan. 


EA 45-102a-b. 


169. 9,144 Toe sandals 


Made of brown leather with a two-lay- 
ered sole and a two-layered nailed-on 
heel. The upper leather is very similar to 
Cat. no. 168. Welted with heavy cotton 
thread parallelled by three (two + one) 
carved notches. The big toe strap is split 
in two strips which are twined and 
nailed (as Cat. no. 168) between the two 
layers of the sole. The upper side strap is 
fastened with an eye rivet. The number 
11 is imprinted in the arch of the sole 
indicating the size. 


150278 W: 10.4. 


Prov.: Dohah sZq. Price 6 Rs. Imported 
from India. 


EA 45-232a-b. 


MEN'S EQUIPMENT 


Equipment related to clothing in one 
way or the other and which has an orna- 
mental character, exhibiting male values, 
are included in this part. The equipment 
consists of a gun holster, a bandoleer 
and the typical South Arabian silver- 
decorated dagger. The production of the 
latter, as far as I know, had ceased in 
Qatar in 1959. I have seen one specimen 
of such a dagger in a private collection. 
It was stamped with the name of a Qatari 
silver-smith and was probably from the 
1940s. 


9,145 Cat. no. | 70. 
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170. 9,45 Leather gun holster 
“jiffar al-tufak” 


Made of two pieces of leather sewn to- 
gether with the coarse side of the leather 
on the outside and a seam running 
lengthwise on the inside, i.e. with the 
inside turned out. The closed narrow 
end is covered with an extra piece of 
leather but with the coarse surface of the 
leather on the inside and with an inside 
seam. The narrow end finishes in a 
wound leather ring and leather strings 
which are woven into fringes (Fig. 9, 75, 
B2 of three strands). The opening of the 
top part is covered by a flap which is 
stitched on with leather strings woven 
into fringes (B2 of three strands), One 
top 'corner' has fringes held together by 
a leather ring, the other finishes in a 
sharp angle and a string used for closing 
and lashing the holster. 


L: 114, Qwith fringes): 160 W: 20 


Prov.: Abu Dhabi sig. Bought from 
bedouin. Price: 20 Rs. According to avail- 
able information it was made in Liwa of 
horse skin. 


Very common type in Qatar and the 
whole region. In 1959 similar holsters 
were made of canvas. See Dickson jiffar 
al-tufaq (all leather) (1951: 91/1983: 
188). 


EA 46-77. 
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171. 9,46 Leather cartridge belt 
with bandoleer 


Worn around the waist and chest by 
men. 


Made of reddish brown, smooth leather, 
the belt is provided with a nickel-plated 
iron buckle and the inside of the belt is 
lined with felt which has been stitched 
on by machine and covered with canvas 
sewn on by hand. The belt has ten car- 
tridge pouches, each pouch able to con- 
tain five cartridges. The pouches have 
leather covers and are stitched to the 
edge of the belt by machine. The covers, 
each provided with a press fastener, are 
decorated with stamped patterns (stars, 
'Zs, and ’v’s). The belt is fitted with a 
leather strap which forks into two braces 
at the centre of the back. The two braces 
run across the shoulders and are fas- 
tened to the belt at the front with metal 
buckles. 


L: 94 W: 10 
Braces L: 96 W: 6.5 


Prov.: Al-Ain sig, Abu Dhabi, 1962. 


Presumably manufactured in a work- 
shop in the sq. Commonly used among 
bedouins in North and South Qatar. 
Thesiger shows a photograph of a fal- 
coner with bandoleer from the Buraimi 
region (1979: 111). 


EA 46-17. 


9 [46 Cat. no. 171. 





172. 9,146a-b Curved Arabian 
dagger (a) with sheath (b) and 
belt (c) &banjar 


Carried on prestigious occasions. 


a) The wooden handle is decorated with 
two silver nails with floral 'heads' and tin 
nail decorations at the front and top. The 
handle is split at the lower end, and the 
blade of the dagger inserted and fast- 
ened with iron nails. Fig. 9, 146a-b re- 
veals this joint which is usually covered 
by a silver decoration similar to the one 
at the top of the sheath. The blade 
bulges along the centre of each side. 
b) Made of two pieces of leather- 
covered wood with engraved silver 
plate at the top and around the tip. The 
front and edges are decorated with sil- 
ver-thread stitches. Leather strings are 
wound diagonally around the sheath, 
finishing in loops fixed to a brass ring for 
fastening to the belt. Two faceted silver 
rings are fastened with a silver clip on 
top of the leather winding and decora- 
tively kept in place by bundles of dou- 
ble-twined (Z2S) silver thread. 

C) Leather strap with a brass buckle with 
chased decorations. Fastened to the 
brass rings with a leather string tied into 
a loop. 

a) L: 29.5 W (handle): 5.3, 

Cwith decorative cover): 6, (blade): 4.5 
b) L: 18.5, (with (a) inserted): 30 

W:6 @ (silver rings): 2 

c) L (total with sheath attached): 79, 
(the buckle piece): 14, 

(the other piece):52 W: 2.5 
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9,|47b Cat. no. | 72a-c. 


Prov. Purchased in either Bahrain or 
Qatar. 


Commonly used among bedouins in 
South Qatar (see, for example, Figs. 5,36 
and 70,12). Not in common use among 
Al Na'im in the north. 

This particular type of dagger is typi- 
cal for South Arabia and the Gulf states 
where it is used as a standard part of the 
traditional costume used by the shaykhs 
and their followers. It is used by Bah- 
rains ruler and his coffee servant 
(Clarke 1986: 24,36,61) and also carried 
by Oman's sovereign and retainers (AI 
'Azzi 1973: 210-11). Carter shows an 
“Omani Royal Style" &banjar (1982: 23 
left) and Dostal describes and depicts in 
detail the production of the dagger and 
sheath in San'a in the Yemen (1979: 89- 
90 Fig. 10 and Tables 11-17), referring to 
the gold and silver thread embroidery 
described by Klein (1974). In the Yemen 
the curved dagger, carried by tribesmen, 
is called jambiyyab (plur. janabi). The 


9 [47a Cat. no. |72a-c. 





9. 148a Cat. no. |73a-c. 


9 148b Cat. no. |73a-c. The back side with extra sheath. 


merely slightly curved dagger, thumah, 
is traditionally carried by members of the 
saiyid class (Dostal ibid.) Neither 
Dickson (1951) nor Topham (1982) 
mention the use of the curved dagger in 
Saudi Arabia or Kuwait. 


EA 434-47a-c. 


173a-c. 9,147 Curved Arabian 
dagger (a) with sheath (b) and 
belt (c) &banjar 


Same type and design as Cat. no. 172a-c. 


Some of the minor differences are: 

a) The tin nail decoration of the handle is 
very worn. 

b) The leather cover on the back con- 
ceals the top silver decoration. The back 
side is also covered with woollen fabric 
on top of which a narrow leather sheath, 
covered with purple cloth, is fastened 
with leather strings. The sheath is for a 
small straight knife. 





c) The rings of the belt are made of silver 
and fastened to a new plastic belt with a 
modern, nickel-plated buckle. Presum- 
ably the result of a last-minute repair be- 
fore it was sold. 


a) L: 26.5 W: 6.4 

b) L: 19, Gwith (a) inserted): 30.5 
W: 7 

c) L (total with sheath attached): 80 
W: 2.2 


Prov.: Abu Dhabi sZq, 1962-1963. 
EA 46-74a-c. 
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JEWELLERY AND 
OTHER ACCESSORIES 


Silver was the most commonly used ma- 
terial for jewellery. It was used for the 
very common silver bracelets worn by 
women and girls and for necklaces, 
Koranic amulets, earrings, and finger 
rings. The latter were often made of low 
quality silver, copper, or brass. Men also 
wore rings although we only registered 
very few cases. 

The silver jewellery and pendants of 
the collection come from Al-Murrah and 
Al-Awamir women and all items are 
quite old and worn. Most of them are of 
Saudi Arabian origin. They are typical for 
bedouins who continue to use them in 
spite of the fact that the art of silver 
craftsmanship was dying out. There 
were no silver smiths in Dohah in 1959, 
only gold smiths, mostly of Persian and 
Indian origin. The dominance of gold 
smiths was also seen in Bahrain. Gold 
jewellery, however, was not worn by the 
bedouins and the only case we regis- 
tered was gold jewellery worn by an Al- 
Murrah woman from the town of 
Rayyan, visiting her bedouin relatives. It 
was undoubtedly a case of changing 
fashion related to increased wealth, a 
typical feature for the entire Gulf region. 


174. 9,149 Woman’s neck band 
“shibég " 
Worn around the neck. 


Made of an oblong piece of dark leather 
covered by light-coloured cotton cloth 
stitched on the inside. Sixteen silver ring- 
lets, three small silver eyes, one silver 
inlaid rhombus, two faceted, red glass 
beads and two oblong, cylindrical, or- 
ange beads were sewn on with green 
thread. The ends had thin twisted 
threads for fastening the band. 


a) L: 76, (leather): 32 W (leather): 1.4 








Xuan AN D afr: 


aC toC aj Or 


9,149 Cat. nos. |74 and 183. 


Prov.: Al Awamir. Price : 15 Rs. 


Worn by a twenty-year old, presumably 
married, woman. 


EA 45-74. 


175. 9,150 Necklace with silver 
amulet “horz” 


Worn around the neck by woman or girl. 


The hexagonal Koranic amulet is oblong 
and blunt-tipped, decorated with chased 
flowers and geometrical patterns. A sil- 
ver pin hangs underneath the amulet, 
fastened with a double string through 
silver eyes fitted on the amulet and the 
pin. Small silver balls hang on the pin 
fastened with silver rings. Six eyes are 
fitted on top of the amulet and attached 
to six chased and perforated drop- 
shaped silver plates with a silver pawl 
folded at both ends. Five red cylindrical 
plastic beads are mounted between the 
pieces of silver plate on the actual neck- 
lace. Yellow, silver, and red beads are 
stringed on the necklace. At the top, a 
dented silver cone (part of an earring 
like Cat. no. 181) is mounted, concealing 
the knot with which the necklace is tied. 


H (with necklace): 32 W: (amulet) 15 


ak 
ans a 


APPLES 


9151 Cat. no. 176. 





Prov.: Al Murrah. Price: 20 Rs. 


According to sources the necklace is 
from Saudi Arabia. 


EA 45-87. 


ISO Gata nom yas 
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176. 9,151 Necklace with silver 
Koranic amulet 


For women and girls. 


Made of two 5.6 cm long, conical, 
chased silver links, ten ball-shaped silver 
beads, eleven red, and four yellow 
beads and a Koranic amulet stringed on 
a double cotton string. The rectangular 
amulet hangs in two eyes with three 
eyes on the opposite side. The front of 
the amulet is decorated in geometrical 
patterns and mounted with a circular red 
stone. 


L (total): 31 
Amulet 1:5 W: 4 


Prov.: Al Murrah. From Gumzah. Pur- 
chased in Mecca. Price: 80 Rs. 


F 524. 


177. 9,152a-b Silver amulet 
*dbáriba/dbóriba " 


Used as a pendant in a necklace worn by 
women or girls. 


Rectangular with three soldered sides 
and the fourth with a loose sliding lid. 
The top side has four thick eye rings 
with five silver balls and the bottom has 
seven eyes, one of which is attached to a 
small silver pendant. The eyes are sol- 
dered to main pendant, the edges of 
which are decorated with a bead pattern. 
The same pattern surrounds the central 
rectangular field of the front side, at the 
centre of which there is a star rosette. A 
leaf pattern adorns the rest of the front 
side. The edges of the back side are 
decorated with engraved geometrical 
patterns surrounding a central field with 
an engraved oval pattern with leaf- 
shaped decorations. 


LINES TRO) 
95 


W: 8, (with eye): 








9.|52a Cat. no. |77. Front side. 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Bought from an elderly 
woman. Price: 40 Rs. 


According to sources it is from Riyadh in 
Saudi Arabia. 


EA 45-83. 


178a-d. 9,153a-b Headdress 
ornament (a) with three rings 
(b-d) *yibayer " 


Sewn to the corner of a woman's head- 
scarf. 


a) Made of orange silk with pieces of 
black cotton fabric on the reverse side 
from the fastening to the headscarf. Five 
Iranian silver coins with a king on one 
side and a lion with a standard on the 
other decorate the surface. The silhuette 
of the king is cut free on two of the coins 
and that of the lion on the others. Eyes 
are soldered on to the coins and held 
together with folded silver sheet. A brass 
eye is fixed to the lower end of the cloth 
and a red braided string is tied into a ring 
with a knot. 

b-d) Three rings are attached to the 
string: (b) one of yellow copper or brass 
with a mounted turquoise stone, (c) a 
silver ring with drop-shaped silver sheet 





9 152b Cat. no. | 77. Back side. 


and chasings, (d) a dark metal, presum- 
ably silver, ring with a square 1.5 cm 
wide piece chased with a flower. 

L: 28 W (band): 1.5 Ø (string): 0.8 
Proy.: Al Awamir. Bought from a 25 year 
old women who took the piece directly 


from her headdress (together with Cat. 
no. 183). Price: 20 Rs. 


Falls from the right side of the head- 
dress. The string usually holds keys for 
chests and transport bags as well as, for 
example, gazellehorn bodkins (Cat. no. 
34). Carter shows photos of Omani 
bedouin’s rings similar to (c) and (d); (c) 
is described as being worn on the index 
finger (1982: 27) and a similar type from 
Dhufar is depicted (1982: 110). 


EA 45-76. 


179a-i. 9, 154a-b Headdress 
ornament of braided string (a) 
with a brass eye and eight 
rings (b-i) 

Attached to the corner of a woman's 
headscarf. 
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ios Cat No: 178: 


The string is woven of red and olive 
thread (Fig. 9, 75, eight strands, Boa) and 
closed with a knot. Five identical copper 
rings (b-f), with a pattern of bulging 
‘humps’ running around the ring, are 
attached to the string. Three other rings 
(g-i) are inserted between the five iden- 
tical rings. Two of these (g-h) have a 
drop-shaped silver plate with a drop and 
string pattern along the edge encircling 
an inlaid turquoise stone. The last ring (i) 
is mounted with a red plastic stone. A 
brass eye is fixed to the string amongst 
the rings for fastening to the headscarf. 


a) 1:38 Ø: 0.8 

b-f) H: 0.4 Owe 

g-h) H: 0.3 © (g): 2, ch): 1.6; 
(plates) L: 2.6 NE 222 

i) H: 0.5 Ø: 1.6 


Prov.: Al Awamir. Bought from a young 
woman. According to sources from 
Saudi Arabia. Price: 50 Rs. 


EA 45-101. 











9,153b Cat. no. 178. Close-up of rings. 







180a-f. 9,155 Headdress orna- 
ment of braided string (a) with 
five finger rings (b-f) *yibayer " 


Attached to the corner of a woman's 
headscarf. 


The string is woven of blue and brown 
wool yarn (Fig. 9, 75, Boa) and tied to a 
ring with a knot. Five rings are stringed. 
Three of the rings, one of which is 
smooth (b) and the other two covered 
with a bead pattern, are made of brass 
(c-d) whilst the other two are made of 
coarse silver and decorated with a fili- 
gree pattern and a flower-shaped knob 
on one side (e-f). 


a) H: 0.4 L: 36 W: 0.6 
b) H: 0.4 Ø: 2 
c-d) H: 0.4 Ø: 2.4 


e-f) H: 1.4 (5: 2 


Prov.: Al Awamir. Bought from a 
woman. Price: 20 Rs. 


Jel SIS), 


9 |54a Cat. no. |79. 


9,154b Cat. no. 179. Close-up of rings. 
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Piso Cato 130: 


181a-c. 9,156 Silver earrings (a- 
b) attached to a string (c) 
“ceshghab” 


Fall from each side of the head. 


Consists of four hollow pendants each 
constructed by soldering together two 
silver cones. Decorated with a dot pat- 
tern. A ring is soldered to the top of the 
pendants and provided with an almost 
circular hook, with a small hole, at the 
top. Small silver balls are soldered to the 








N 


9,156 Cat. nos. 181 and 182. 


bottom of the pendants. Attached to a 
string twisted of five reddish orange wool 
strings (S22). 

aye 91 | WES 

b) L: 8 W: 1,9 

L: a) 8.5 b) 8c) 34 W:19 @:c) 04 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Bought from a young 
woman belonging to a group of 
bedouins north of Kar’anah. Price: 20 Rs. 
Allegedly from Saudi Arabia. 


EA 45-85a-c. 


182a-b. Silver earrings “ceshghab” 


Same type as Cat. no. 181a-b, with two 
identical 'double' cones. Four pearls are 
attached to the bottom. A silver hook is 
fastened to the top tip, the bottom is 
wound with silver thread. 


aio b)) 722 Ø: a) 1.9 b) 1.9 


Prov.: Al Murrah. Bought from a young 
woman. Said to be from Saudi Arabia. 
Price: 20 Rs. 


F 525a-b. 


183. 9,149 Silver ear chain with 
glass beads “hiyar” 


Runs from one ear to the other. 


Consists of various small pieces of 
chains. There are four round, red glass 
beads at the centre with silver links in 
between. A dark twisted string is at- 
tached to one of the ends for fastening. 


L: 27.5, Cwith string): 35 

Prov.: Al Awamir. Price: 10 Rs. 

Was used by a 25-30 year old woman. 
EA 45-75. 


9 157 Cat. nos. 
|84a-b and |85a-b. 
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184a-b. 9,157 Silver bracelets 
“madala” 


Used by woman around the wrist. 


Two identical open bracelets with a dot 
pattern along the edges, framing a cen- 
tre pattern of larger ‘beads’. The ends of 
the bracelets are tongue-shaped and 
decorated with circles. 


L: 6 W: 1.8 D: 4 Ø 
*beads’): 0.7 


(large 


Prov. Al Murrah. Bought from young 
woman. Price: 30 Rs. 


Saudi Arabian origin. This particular type 
is found among all Al Murrah and other 
bedouins in South Qatar. 


EA 45-99a-b. 


185a-b. 9,157 Silver bracelets 
“madela” 


Similar to Cat. no. 184a-b but the flat- 
tened ends are larger and without deco- 
rations. 


Iba Sy lela Ib 7 
Prov.: Al Murrah. 


F 575a-b. 


MUSIC 


Music was not a dominant feature 
among the bedouins we visited. We ob- 
served no musical instruments but did 
hear men and children sing among Al 
Na’im as well as among Al Murrah (for 
further details, see p. 210 ). 


186. Single-stringed lute a) with 
bow b) “rebaba” 


The resonance box consists of a red and 
black painted oil can with the inscription 








9,158 Street in the central süq in Kuwait 1960, where the tent, Cat. no. 187, was 
purchased. A tent side cloth is lying on the ground. 


*JAGUAR motor oil, 1 imperial GAL- 
LON”. A flat green-painted piece of 
wood is pierced through the oil can 
lengthwise serving as both the neck and 
the tail piece. The bridge, made of the 
same wood, is now missing. The string is 
made of a thin, green, twisted cord. A 
hole has been drilled at the top of the 
neck for a wooden peg (missing) to 
which the string was attached. An ac- 
companying small Bach bow made of 
cane with a string is likewise missing. 
a) Body H: 10.5 W285 W17 
Neck and tail piece H: 1 

L: 69 W: 3.7 


b) Not measured 


Prov.: Bought from bedouins in Qatar, 


1962. 


A bedouin instrument not observed in 
1959. Gérard (s.a.: 131) shows a photo- 
graph from Qatar in which an identical 
lute is played, with a bow made of split 
cane, in the guest section of what ap- 
pears to be a bedouin tent. The tradi- 
tional skin-covered “rebaba” has been 
bought in Kuwait. 


EA 45-260a-b. 
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TENT 


187. 9,159-61 Two-poled tent : | QULA LUAU 


EMA 


bayt sha‘ar 


Common dwelling of bedouins. 


The tent (EA 43-S) consists of the follow- 
ing parts: 

1) A velum or roof cloth (Fig. 9,159), 
approx. 766 cm long and 380 cm wide 
woven of coarse, dark goat’s hair yarn 
and weft. Consists of two parts each 
made of three widths of cloth (filjan, 
sing. fala'ij, terminology based on Di 
kson 1951/1983) sewn together and 
measuring 67 + 68 + 63 cm and 63 + 59 
64 cm. One end of the widths are war 
plaited into fringes (Fig. 9, 75, B1). Two 
wooden beam rods (71-73 cm long) are 
at two places sewn into the five cm wide 
reinforcement bands (tdrija, marked on 
Fig. 9,159) which run across the velum 
where the centre poles support the roof 
cloth. At each end a wooden stick 
(approx. 71 cm long) is sewn into the 
velum at the central seam and fastened 
to a rope at each side Fig. 9, 160b, cf. Fig. 
6,19b), the rope forming a loop into 
which an oblong piece of wood with 
two drilled holes is fixed for the fasten- 
ing of the guy ropes Fig. 9,1606). Here 
the velum is reinforced on top with a 
piece of white canvas which covers the 


9,159 Plan of the velum of cat. no. 
187, a two-poled tent from Kuwait 
sig. It consists of six stretches of cloth. 
The two sets of ridge beams, sewn 
into the velum on each side of the 
central seam, are indicated, as are the 
reinforcement bands (dotted lines) 
and the ten fastening points (beckets) 
along the edge of the velum. Six of 
these are reinforced with pieces of 
canvas while the other four, in pairs, 
are connected to the reinforcement 


bands. The velum, to the left, finishes þr 


in fringes made of the warp thread. 0 2m 
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9,160a Becket fastened to a piece of the 
woven goats hair velum which hangs 
down loose (Fig. 9,159). A wooden peg, 
pointed at both ends (L: 3l cm) is sewn 
into the folded velum which at this point 
has been reinforced with a piece of white 
canvas. A cut piece of wood (L: 31 cm, W: 
7 cm), with a notch on the inside, is 
fastened to the peg with stitches. The guy- 
rope runs through the notch (Fig. 9,1 60d). 
The edge of the velum has been 
reinforced with a cord made of goat's hair. 


9,160b End becket located where the two 
sides of the velum join each other in the 
central seam. A 7| cm long stick is sewn 
into the velum to resist the pressure from 
the tent pole, the top of which joins the 


25cm 


velum at this particular point. A rope, 
ending in a knot, runs around the stick 
(Fig. 9,1 60f) and forms a loop, at the 
border of the velum, which is attached to 
a small piece of wood with two holes. The 
guy-rope runs through the other hole. 
The stick and the accompanying piece of 
rope are sewn into a piece of white 
canvas, which is sewn onto the velum with 
tacking stitches. 


9,160c Similar to Fig. 9,160a, but the 
pointed peg is sewn into the end of the 
reinforcement band (W: 24 cm) of the 
velum. The reinforcement band is sewn 
onto the underside of the velum, crossing 
it on the lengths from one side of the tent 
to the other. 








9,160a-f The three different types of beckets of the Kuwaiti 
tent (Cat. no. 187). 


9 160d Wooden becket fastened to the 


sides and corners of the velum. 
Workshop-made with saw and drill. 


9160e Wooden becket used at the 
middle of the ends of the velum. 
Workshop-made with saw and drill. 


9, | 60f Cross-section of the edge fastening 
in Fig. 9,160b. At the core the round 
(light-grey) stick sewn into the velum 
(black) under the central seam. Together 
with the two pieces of rope (dark-grey), 
the whole construction is sewn into 
coarse canvas (white between black lines). 
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wooden stick and the rope. Thus the 
centre end pole of the tent is supported. 

Pointed cane rods (approx. 32 cm 
long) are sewn into the corners and 
sides of the velum and the reinforcement 
bands (Figs. 9,159,160c) and beckets 
made of identical pieces of wood (30.8 
cm long) are sewn on. 

2) Six tent poles (‘amddn, sing. amd) 
CFig. 9, 161a) are made of hard wood (H: 
122-124 cm, @: 5-6 cm) and provided 
with two wooden blocks nailed on at the 
top to form a ’fork’. They also have 
forged iron hooks, fastened to an iron 
eye, onto which various items may be 
hung. The poles are identical and used at 
the centre and along the sides, possibly 
only the front side and ends. 

3) Ten tent pegs (minsab), 50-55 cm 
long, made of rod iron (@: 1.4-1.6 cm) 
which form eyes at the top and are 
pointed at the lower end Fig. 9, 161b). 
Guy ropes made of hemp or coir (tanab, 
plur. atnáb) connect the pegs with the 
wooden beckets of the velum. 

4) Side-cloth (rudg), 1375 cm long and 
153 cm wide. Made of three widths of 
cloth (71 + 38 + 45 cm) sewn together. 
The fabric consists of dark-brown goat's 
hair with patterns of white cotton thread 
here and there besides strips of white 
cotton. The side cloth is too short to 
close the front side of the tent, a feature 
found in other Kuwaiti tents as well, ac- 
cording to Dickson’s drawings (1951: 67- 
9/1983: 55,58) and the photograph in 
Scarce (1985: 52 Fig. 25). 

5) Ten iron pins Cebillál, sing. khilla) 
(Fig. 9,161c) with a curved eye at the 
top and pointed at the bottom, used to 
fasten the side cloth to the inside edge of 
the velum. 

The tent was bought at a tent shop, 
which still existed in 1990, in the central 
stig of Kuwait city in 1960. In 1990 simi- 
lar tent poles and widths of cloth and 
reinforcement bands were for sale in the 
sûq and entire tents, erected in large 
numbers, were for sale at the Fahaheel 
market. According to our sources the 
velum of Cat. no. 187 was bought in 





25 cm 








9,16 1a-c Drawing of a tent-pole (a), a 
peg (b), and an iron pin (c). 


9,161a Tent pole with pieces of wood, 
cut in shape, nailed on to form a ‘fork’ 
top. A forged double iron hook is 
fastened to the pole, used for hanging 
various items. 


9,161b Tent peg of rod iron. 


9,l6lc A pin or skewer made of iron 
thread, used to fasten the side cloth to 
the velum. It is noteworthy that the 
way the cloth is fastened is similar to 
the way it was done in the 1930s (see 
Dickson 1951: 69). 


Syria, known for its excellent tent cloth. 
Incidentally, Kuwait City has always 
been an important trading venue for 
bedouins (cf. Lorimer II 1908: 1054). 
More recent sources tell us that the 
weaving of tent cloth was carried out in 
Kuwait City and in the village of Jahra 
and sold in the stig. The bedouins, how- 
ever, could also make the tent cloth 
themselves, just as they made the fine 
patterned carpets used as partition walls 
(qáta*?) (Scarce 1985: 54). 

All parts of the velum, including the 
woven reinforcement bands (taríja), the 
wooden rods used as beams in the ridge 
of the tent, and the wooden beckets at 
the edges, are all professionally 
anufactured by or for tent-makers in the - 
Kuwait sq. It furthermore seems evi 
ent that the construction and appear- 
ance of the tent is similar to that of - 
the 1930s and the present day in spite of 
he fact that no direct comparison can be 
ade Dickson 1951: 68/1983: 54 ff. Fig 

25). This, of course, indicates the si 
nificance ofthe tent among bedouins and ex- 
plains why traditions persist. 


Prov.: Bought in Kuwait sg, 1960. 


EA 43-S. 1-32. 


OTHER EQUIFMEN) 


188. 9,134 Pillow 


Used in the sleeping section of the tent. 


Made of thin orange-coloured fabric 
with white, blue, and green flowers and 
stuffed with plant seeds. Tacked to- 
gether by hand and patched with yellow 
and white silk. 


L: 40 WISIS 


Prov.: Al Na'im. Found in the abandoned 
Murwab camp. 


EA 45-238. 
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9,162-167 Series of photographs from the Al Na'im village 
of al-Ghuwairiyah in North Qatar. The tent is being made 
ready. 


9,162 Reinforcement bands are being fastened to the 
underside of the velum. In the foreground it can be seen 
how the band is stitched around a peg in the edge of the 
velum and how the guy-rope is attached. A modern tent 
peg has been beaten into the ground so that the woman 
can pull the band towards her and assess the location of the 
beckets. 


9,163 After measuring the reinforcement band, the woman 
cuts it with an imported knife. An iron needle with goat's 
hair thread, for stitching the band onto the velum, has been 
made ready (left). 


9164-165 The stick is cut and rolled into the band. 
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9,166 Ordinary tacking stitches are used for fastening the 9,167 The Al-Na'im woman is fastening the guy-rope to the 
reinforcement band. Rolls of reinforcement band are central seam of the velum. The rope is attached to a curved 
available in the sdg. They are made in plain weaving. piece of wood (Fig. 6,/ 8b). 


CHAPTER IO 


Tee sre Kris AND THRIRIDESERT CAMPS 


In 1959 it was still customary for the shaykhs’ 
families to establish winter camp in the desert 
with their animals after the winter rains had 
fallen, usually in December. This custom also 
applied to the ruler himself, whose servants Eigil 
Knuth had observed pitching camp at the end of 
January 1958 near Qalat Murair, east of Zubarah. 
In 1959 we heard how the ruler drove in to 
Dohah from his winter camp, with his usual 
escort, to deal with his duties there. It was said, 
too, that he was in a better mood and more 
equitable in character when he could live in a 
tent with animals and chickens around him. It is 
also told of the shaykh, that when the Advisorate 
suggested to him that it would be wise to put 
money to one side, as they expected the oil to be 
exhausted within 20 years, he was completely 
indifferent and replied: “I have lived on dates 
before, and I can live on dates again”. Into this 
picture of traditional attitudes among the aristoc- 
racy of Qatar Jette Bang’s note fits very well. It 
is written in January with the Adviser’s wife as a 
source: “The shaykhs become restless at this 
time of year. If the rains haven’t yet come, they 
take the plane to Iran and go hawking there, 
instead of enduring the camp-life at home, 
which is restricted by drought.” But we obtained 
for ourselves an idea of the significance of the 
traditional life on a visit to a grandiose winter 


camp established for Shaykh Saud bin Abd al- 
Rahman Al Thani and his brothers from Wakrah. 
In 1959 they spent four months in camp in South 
Qatar about 10 km east of Kar’anah, a region 
which they traditionally frequented. Here life 
followed a highly traditional pattern, with the 
typical bedouin livestock around, and it was 
clear evidence of the Al-Thani family’s ties with 
the traditional pastoral nomadic way of life. Such 
ties were, and to a certain degree still are, typical 
of the shaykhs’ families in the Gulf (Dickson 
1951 and Montigny personal communication). 

Shaykh Saud’s camp was placed on an eleva- 
tion at the southern edge of a large depression 
with a savannah-like scattering of thorn-bushes. 
It is a type of landscape which in the course of 
the winter becomes covered with excellent grass 
that gives good grazing for the livestock, and 
which at the same time provides some protec- 
tion from the violent winds of the season, par- 
ticularly the wild storms from the north sbamál. 
Perhaps this type of country was also sought out 
because it provided a certain intimacy and shel- 
ter. In North Qatar Shaykh Jasim’s place of recep- 
tion was sited in a similar terrain, and in Bahrain 
we saw in 1985-87 that corresponding vegetation- 
covered depressions were very popular among 
town-dwellers for their picnic-excursions on Fri- 
days. 
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10,1 View from Shaykh Saud's reception place with visiting Al-Murrah bedouins Muhammad bin Jabar and Saiyid bin 
Muhammad seated next to a case decorated with flowers. In the dug-out hearth are coffee pots of the two types in general use, 
one for brewing (Cat. no. |) and one for serving (Cat. no. 2). There is also an iron bucket for ashes, in front of which an iron 
mortar, hdwan and a pestle, (yad al-hdwan), are seen. There is a heap of sand to the left and ashes where a wooden box is used 
as a shelf for the enamel tea pot (Cat. no. 15), as well as three polished shiny serving coffee pots and one blackened for brewing. 
An incense burner, mabkhar, stands beside some tin containers. On the heap in front of the box an iron coffee roaster is stuck 
down in between a basket-tray for serving the dates, bellows, and a sheet iron box for cups etc. 
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10,2 The reception place of Shaykh Saud when not in use 
during day time in the ramadhán, with cold hearth. The 
Persian carpets and rugs are partly packed together, so the 
rush mats underneath are clearly seen. The equipment is 
as seen in Fig. 10,1. 


In March 1959 we had the opportunity to visit 
Shaykh Saud's camp twice. On the first occasion, 
in the beginning of March, I went there with 
three bedouins who were on their courtesy visit, 
while on the second, 24-25 March, Jette Bang 
and I went there in the middle of ramadbán, 
and spent the night in the camp. The camp had 
by then been in existence for about two months. 
It was a stirring sight which met our eyes, when 
a little after 6 o'clock in the evening we sat down 
on the Persian carpets of the place of reception. 
Tents were scattered on the grey-green grass of 
the depression surrounded by large thorn-bushes, 
octagonal and pointed, parasol-roofed tents of 
white canvas, row upon row, the largest and 
finest black tents which I have ever seen, be- 











longing to Shaykh Saud and his four brothers 
with their children, and flanked by tents of ordi- 
nary bedouins. Also four to five huge American 


10,3 Plan of the reception place, majlis, with 
the accompanying open air prayer place or 
mosque with a tree in front of the mihrab at 
Shaykh Saud ibn Abd al-Rahman's winter 
camp in South Qatar. The fireplace is partly 
dug down into the ground and measures 
130 x 180 cm with the sitting arrangements 
around (Figs. 10,1-2). The mosque is of the 
same type as seen in Murwab and consists 
of a cleaned area behind a row of stones 
with the mihrab 130 cm wide and 130 cm 
deep. 
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limousines and various lorries, pick-ups, tank- 
wagons, and other vehicles were to be seen. But 
together with this evidence of luxury, such as we 
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10,4 One of Shaykh Saud's horses is being shown by a 
servant. It wears hobbles around the front legs tied to the 
right hind leg. Horses would walk untethered but with 
hobbles in the camp. 


were not accustomed to in the desert, there was 
a fine traditional camp, where hens cackled, 
horses whinneyed, lambs bleated, and camels 
complained; a puritanical camp, without tobacco 
and without radio or record-player, for the shaykh 
stuck to the strict Islamic rules as practised within 
the Wahhabi sect of the Hanbali tradition, to 
which his father’s generation of the Al-Thani 
family had adhered (see Lorimer 1908 1I:1535). 
The younger generation escaped this strictness 
away from the camp and in their cars. 

It was here, I wanted Jette Bang to come and 
take photographs and film. Our arrival was not 
completely opportune or in accord with etiquette. 
Shortly after we had taken our place, a servant 
came and asked us what we wished. We should 
like to see the camp. Then came Shaykh Saud's 


| [0,5 A servant with Shaykh Saud's riding 
~~ camel, saddled with a "hulani'—saddle. 
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10,6 A riding camel is being washed near the water tank 
and the guest tent after a ride. Shaykh Saud, in the 
foreground (from behind) has just returned from a camel 
ride. 


son, Abd al-Rahman. I may say, that I chose my 
fairest words to explain our errand, and we were 
appalled to hear our good helper and Somali 
interpreter translate them as if we had simply 
come to take photographs. We could immedi- 
ately feel an air of coolness spreading around us. 
But this could not interfere with hospitality. We 
were led into a carpeted guest-tent and after half 
an hour we were served the most luscious repast 
brought by four servants. It was a camel-pillau 
served on a large round dish upon a plastic cloth, 
with whole roasted limes (lemu) and tomatoes 
upon the rice. It was accompanied by a wonderful 
sauce of stewed meat, followed by the sweet flour- 
porridge (bariz ) and fresh fruit. We ate fit to burst, 
and were paid a short visit by the same young 
shaykh, who was still somewhat distant, but 


ny 
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nevertheless courteous. I finally managed to tell 
him about archaeology and the like, and whether 
it was that which helped I do not know, but he 
suddenly left, and it was not long before we 
found ourselves installed in an excellent white 
tent belonging to one of the servants. In my 
diary I wrote: “Maybe they have discovered 
what is our proper place?” 

The next day went as well as we could pos- 
sibly have hoped. Jette Bang was taken to sev- 
eral tents. First to the school tent, of which she 
wrote in her diary: “The boys sat in two rows 
along the walls. The teacher sat at the end. He 
had a boy in front of him, with a firm grip on his 
kufiyah and a camel-stick in his hand with the 
round end free (see Cat. nos. 36-37). The others 
read aloud, each in his place. The poor victim in 
front of the teacher read in a low voice; the 
teacher stuck his head into the boy's and to- 
wards the book. Swup, a blow on the back. 
Again and again, the dust rose from his back. 


10,7 Work is carried out at Shaykh Saud's well site near 
Karanah, where the shaykh will construct summer houses. 
The sloping poles are in the traditional manner. They are 
used for the rope of the water bucket, common in Qatar in 
1959. 
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Then he started crying, not too loudly, as his 
‘agal and headcloth were pulled off him in dis- 
grace, to the accompaniment of four or five hard 
strokes. Sent away into the ranks with a hard 
blow across the ankles. The next was dragged 
up to the teacher by the kufiyah and a grip on 
the body. The same treatment followed. Tears. 
Back to his place. The next was to be a shaykh’s 
son.” — Our host came in, and Jette Bang left 
without knowing how the boy would be treated. 

We had asked permission to photograph the 
tents but permission had not been granted. Sud- 
denly however, Jette Bang was invited to take 
photographs of Shaykh Saud’s tent. He was him- 
self out hunting on camelback. The tent was the 
largest of them all, and was thoroughly photo- 
graphed. I was also given the opportunity to see 


10,9 Shaykh Saud's tank lorry is filled manually from a water 
reservoir. 








10,8 The master builder carves the wasm of the shaykh into 
the side of the well (cf. Webster 1987:106) to indicate 
ownership or maybe date and name. 


this imposing tent. But otherwise we followed 
what was happening and took photographs in 
the camp around our lodgings. When finally late 
in the day of the 25th we wished to leave, we 
were not allowed to depart before Shaykh Saud 
himself had been informed. And shortly after- 
wards his servant came back. Shaykh Saud re- 
gretted that on account of ramadbán he had not 
been able to give us the attention which he 
would otherwise have offered. And we were 
presented with 100 rupees to each of us and 20 
rupees to our interpreter as a parting gift. It was 
a sure token of our having been treated in ac- 
cordance with the traditional pattern for guests. 
We were pleased but felt a little embarrassed. 
But the traditional way of life can have its price. 
Jette Bang writes in her notes: "Their laws of 
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10,10 View of Shaykh Saud's abandoned camp site from 
1958 with stone rings indicating the ground plan of the 
tents where the side cloths were held to the ground, with 
stone ‘platforms’ inside for the equipment and stores etc., 
and heaps of stones outside where the the guy-ropes had 
been fixed. 


hospitality make them vulnerable, these shaykhs 
in their camps. All sorts of importunate people 
like us can just force their way in and, for exam- 
ple, photograph them. In short, exploit the situ- 
ation". And she adds: *The young shaykhs and 
the women have to flee, and do so like roe-deer, 
as soon as one touches a camera". 


Shaykh Sauds place of reception (majlis ) 


The place of reception was situated a little way 
out into the bushes, well sheltered, open only to 
the south, bordered on the other three sides by 
natural vegetation, trees reinforced below by 
felled and slightly buried bushes, so that the 
thorny wall was impenetrable to the eye and, 
perhaps more significantly, well protected against 
the prevailing wind from the north. Within this 
area of about 8 x 8 m preparations had been 
made to receive guests (Fig. 10,3 ): long runners 
of Persian rugs and kelims, a good metre wide, 
were laid in a right-angled *horse-shoe" shape 
on woven rush-mats around a mighty hearth 
(1.30 x 1.80 m) with coffee-pots ready in the 
embers, and a platform of sand with a wooden 
box as a shelf with equipment for the hearth, for 
making tea and coffee, and for serving. On both 
sides the reception-place, majlis, was flanked by 
hunting-falcons perched on their stands stuck 
into the ground (see Figs. 10, 1-2). In this public 
“common-room” there was also a large place of 
prayer, 12 m west of the majlis. This mosque 
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was completely open and, as in the Murwab 
camp, marked out with a mibrab, 1.15 m wide 
and projecting 1.30 m towards the west centrally 
from the 18 m wide front-line of stones with the 
clean prayer area behind (see Figs. 5,7 and 10,3 ). 

I had visited the place earlier together with 
three Al-Murrah bedouins, the camp-leader 
Muhammad bin Jabar and his two sons Saiyid and 
Ali. It was a sight to behold, three bedouins in their 
most magnificent garb, who strode slowly to- 
wards the place of reception, with me likewise 
in the best costume they could put together for 
me. When I anxiously hurried forward, Saiyid 
took me quietly by the arm and said: “Walk 
slowly”. He made me understand that it was a 
time for quiet dignity. We sat down, on either 
side of a wooden box covered with a flower 
decorated cloth. No one seemed to be at home 
— but yes, after five minutes waiting a man came 
in, sat down modestly in the outer row, and after 
another five minutes sank down and fell asleep 
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(see x on drawing Fig. 10,3). Then a servant 
came in and looked to the two coffee-pots which 
stood simmering in the coals. After twenty min- 
utes the coffee was ready and we drank — eight 
cups for Muhammad and me — somewhat exces- 
sive according to convention. Not many words 
were exchanged. A third or fourth time the 
bedouins asked whether the shaykh was at home. 
A member of Muhammad bin Jabar's family who 
was in service here looked after us somewhat, and 
there was a little talk, and then the audience was 
over. The time for the visit had probably been ill- 
chosen, for we came during the midday heat. 
But, as can be understood, we had better luck on 
our next visit, even though it was during 
ramadbán. In the morning we obtained an im- 
pression of camp-life, looked at the shaykh's 
fine horses (Fig. 10,4) and his light riding-cam- 
els with full *a/-bulani" saddle-gear, returning 
home all a-sweat after he had been on a hawk- 
ing-trip. They were washed off near the water- 
truck (Figs. 10,5-6), where sheep and goats 
were also watered after they were brought home 
late in the morning. It was a task which Shaykh 
Saud supervised and took some part in. The 
sheep and goats in this camp were of the tradi- 
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Figs. 10,1 l-12 Fireplaces from the 
1958 tent ruins. Cat. no. |3 measures 
50 x 75 cm and Cat. no. | 41 x | m. 
From the kitchen part of Shaykh 
Saud's tent. 


tional Qatari type (see Fig. 4 2, with sheep miss- 
ing). We saw no cows, which only strengthened 
the impression of a genuine bedouin way of life. 
Hens, however, there were, as in the stationary 
bedouin camps in North Qatar; they ran about, 
for example, inside the shaykh's tent. 

In general, this shaykh's camp was very tradi- 
tional in its arrangement and its way of life, while 
at the same time modern appurtenances were 
freely used, such as, for example, motor cars of 
many kinds, which the younger shaykhs also 
used for modern desert hunting. Of importance, 
too, for the more traditional life was the tank- 
truck, which was used to maintain the supply of 
fresh water from the shaykh's well near Kar'anah. 
There was, incidentally, during our visit a consid- 
erable force of imported labour at work there, led 
by a Lebanese technician, building a new well- 
system with associated large watering-troughs (see 
Figs. 10, 7-9). 

In 1959, as we have said, the camp was sited 
at the outer edge of the thorn-bushes, on an 
elevation with a view of the surrounding land- 
scape to the south. But the camp-site was not the 
same every year. In 1958 it had lain close by, but 
a little further down in the depression, screened 
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10,13 The back of Shaykh Saud's tent with a limousine and lorries in the foreground. 


by bushes to the north. Here the stone tent-rings 
still lay, the remains of the edging of stones which 
had secured the tent-cloths, and the heaps of 
stones to which the guy-ropes had been fast- 
ened, as well as the stone platforms, the bathing 
facilities, the kitchen sections with their hearths, 
and much more (see Figs. 10,10-12). 


Shaykh Saud's big tent 


The shaykhs’ tents were not different from the 
ordinary bedouin tents in the camp, merely larger, 
and all in the best of condition. In principle they 


belonged to the same stationary type as the tents 
of North Qatar. This applied both to the struc- 
tural details, such as the sides, including the 
front, being completely closed, and to the special 
projecting wing around the kitchen-hearth. 
Shaykh Saud’s tent was in 1959 a six-poled 
tent measuring in ground-plan approximately 8 
x 20 m, with 1.5 m extra in width at the kitchen 
niche. In 1958 it measured the same. The tent 
was furthermore very roomy. Its side cloths were 
in an almost vertical position, as were all the tent 
poles; the side poles measured about 2-2.3 m as 
against the centre poles’ 3-3.5 m, supporting 
ridge-beams, the longest of which were over 3 m 
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10,14 The front side of Shaykh Saud's tent. 


in length and arranged as single poles, just as 
found among Al Na’im. The interior was clearly 
divided into a working area and a finely equipped 
sitting and sleeping area, where the ground was 
covered with plaited palmleaf mats. The working 
area had an ordinary clay floor and was near the 
kitchen niche in the eastern half of the tent. Here 
were the milk products, etc., and even a goat or 
two were kept, and chickens were seen wander- 
ing around. All along the sides of the tent was 
very rich equipment. Details can be seen in Figs. 
10,15a-b and 10, 16-23. 











- Laxsise ic VATES naiinis SUNDA Figs. 10,1 5a-b Plan of Shaykh Saud's 
ee WE : A n p : Bec six-poled tent in 1959. 
a) showing the rows of stones 
x used to secure the side cloth, the 
3 EE fireplace in the kitchen niche, and 
Me D . : . . . the entrance to the left of the 
E. [X kitchen. Towards the rear the 
* bathing area and towards east a dug- 
2 t out pantry used for storage of food 
Nee s S z E i aie items. There is a small fireplace at 
C RE art gaa pna EAEN, e tue the centre. 
" Ge a b) showing the equipment of the 


As tent (Figs. /0,16-21). Each end is 
Sues screened with cloth suspended from 
the tent poles. Along the western 
and northern sides (rear) there are 
covered bundles of bed-clothes and 
other items. The shaykh's reception 
area is located in front of the west- 
ern curtain. There is a model camel 
saddle on a carpet, and the ground 
at the front is covered by mats. 
Along the front side (southern side), 
there are a number of aluminium 
kitchen articles. A serving mat is 
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Fig 10,16-21 From the interior of Shaykh Saud's tent. 


10,16 View towards the west end with the shaykh's sitting 
arrangement, seen from the east end with aluminum 
containers as stores and a milch goat in the foreground. 


This description clearly illustrates how the 
bonds between the shaykh's family and the 
bedouin life of the desert manifest themselves in a 
form of the same type as that of the ordinary 
bedouins of North Qatar. The difference lies in 
the wealth and in the prestige and respect that 
the shaykhs enjoy. As we have mentioned be- 
fore, the shaykhs' relationship with bedouin life 
also reveals itself in the circumstance that they 
surround themselves with bedouins, even com- 
pete in having bedouin followers attached to 
them, and in their practising of the nobler sides 
of bedouin handiwork, horse and camel breed- 
ing, falconry, and the keeping of the Arabian 
greyhound - the sa/uqi. Hawking on camping 
excursions in Saudi Arabia or in Iran was a regu- 
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lar sporting activity of the ruler and his close 
relatives, since opportunities for hunting in Qatar 
itself had gradually become very limited, though 
near Karanah the ruler of Qatar did have a 
hunting and desert castle. But even the more 
house-bound shaykhs felt a relationship with the 
desert and with good bedouin virtues, of which 
not the least was the receiving of guests. This 
will briefly be described from the Umm Salal 
Muhammad oasis, with accompanying photo- 
graphs. Already at that time we felt that the 
younger shaykhs were becoming more sepa- 
rated from the old way of life. 


Fig. 10,17 The west end with tricycle in front of the sitting 
arrangement with Persian carpets, cushions, and a modern 
touristy camel saddle to lean on and as decoration. The 
curtain is lifted, so the private "appartement" with a leather 
trunk, a qur'án reading desk, and sheet iron chests at the 
back. The bathing place is seen to the left. The two tent 
poles to be seen support long beam sticks under the velum. 
They reach and pass each other. 
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10,19 View from the west end. The ground of the east end 
is covered by rugs. A big plaited circular mat for serving 
food hangs from one of the central poles. 





10,18 Goat being milked at the east end, where there is no 
mat or other cover over the ground. Towards the north 
side are stores covered with woven cloth. 


The reception place of Shaykh Jasim at 


Umm Salal Muhammad 


The Danish Archaeological Expedition usually 
visited Shaykh Jasim (“Ydsim”) every year, 
when Professor Glob and his deputy director Dr 
Bibby came to Qatar. And at the same time they 
paid) their respect to this” father Shaykh 
Muhammad bin Ali at Umm Salal Muhammad. 
The shaykhs took great interest in improving 
their agriculture and their date groves and, like 
most other Qatari Al-Thani shaykhs, they were 


10,20 Kitchen equipment at the southern side to the west 
of the kitchen. 
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10,21 Bathing place with wooden footstool. 


firmly settled, as is evident from Umm Salal 
Muhammad (see Fig.2,3 and photo in Glob 
1968:118). The exception seemed in 1959 to be 
the very traditional Wakrah shaykhs, Shaykh 
Saud and his brothers, of whom we were told 
that they did not wish to construct gardens near 
the new summer houses they were to build 
close to their well near Kar'anah. 

But the reception we received in Umm Salal 
Muhammad nevertheless took place bedouin- 
wise in the open in an arrangement very much 
like the one described above in South Qatar. A 


10,22 View into kitchen niche with two women. 
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10,23 View into the kitchen with woman in typical bent 
working position by the coffee pots and with an aluminium 
pot on her head. The hearth has two car springs as support 
for the pots and pans. It is obvious that the side cloth is 
made of three stretches of cloth. 
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10,24 The reception place of Shaykh 
Jasim with the coffee pots and the 
bellow on wooden boxes in front of 
the fireplace, where a servant tends 
the brewing. From the left are 
Professor Glob, Shaykh Jasim, and 
Knud Dalgaard-Knudsen with their 
backs towards the wind-breaking 
bushes. 





A b 
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10,25 Second serving. Servants and youngsters eat the left- 
* overs after the shaykh and his guests have eaten. The meal 
Wo Wed consisted of a rice pilau with two lambs. 
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reception place around a spectacular hearth, 
shaded off from the northerly winds by thorny 
bushes and with a place for prayer at the side of 
it (see Figs. 10, 24-5). 

The year before, the Danish expedition had 
been received on 24 January out in the desert in 
Shaykh Jasim bin Muhammad's *bedouin-camp" 
close to al-Ghuwair north of Umm  Salal 
Muhammad. Eigil Knuth pictured it in his accu- 
rate diary (pp. 15ff.): 


"The first we saw to admire here were nine 
hunting-falcons, perched on their “chairs” 
stuck in the ground in front of some bushes, 
and with hoods on their heads. Fine Persian 
carpets lay spread upon the ground in Jasim’s 
tent, and we all took our sandals off before 
treading upon them. Spiced coffee and tea 
were immediately served innumerable times, 
and afterwards we got curdled buttermilk to 
eat, with the right hand, as the unclean left 
hand must not be used. The food was served 
on a rush-mat and a metal tray in the middle 
of the floor, and the procedure was to press 
dates together to form a spoon-bowl and take 
up the curds with it. Jasim invited us to a 
party in the evening, called his servants, and 
wrote various instructions which his servants 
drove off with. While this was going on prepa- 
rations for the party were begun by 3 sheep 
being dragged out in front of the tent and 
slaughtered. Behind me in the corner of the 
tent sat a hooded falcon which allowed itself 
to be stroked along the back. 

“Jasim now drove in his American limou- 
sine in front of our two jeeps on a tour past 
the rocky area by Jebel Jusasiyah to a large 
town-mound on the coast, al-Huwailah. We 
could see the walls on the ground surface, 
and over almost a whole square kilometre 
were mound after mound full of a multitude 
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of potsherds, of which we made a collection. 
After passing Jebel Jusasiyah again we drove 
northwest to an oasis-estate, al-Ghashamiyah, 
where after the obligatory tea and coffee- 
drinking we were shown the palm-grove by 
a very handsome Egyptian gardener. The next 
stop was a tent-camp southwest of al- 
Ghashamiyah, belonging to a relative of 
Jasim's, and here Jasim showed us a row of 
gravemounds, quite low and possibly from 
the Iron Age. The tour now went back to 
Jasim's camp, where the area up to the 
bushes had been cleared of falcons, and in- 
stead laid with carpets behind a fire-pit with 
15 coffee-pots placed in order close to the 
fire. We were all wearing the head-dresses 
we had bought in the bazaar, consisting of 
kufiyab and 'aqal. We removed our sandals 
and were shown to places of honour in a 
circle beside Jasim, who sat at the head in the 
middle of the carpet. While we drank inter- 
minable quantities of tea and coffee the sun 
set — darkness fell, the stars came forth, and 
we froze with dignity. At first, we were only 
about a score of people in the circle, which 
mainly consisted of Jasim's retainers. Many 
came home with baskets full of newly-dug 
truffles as big as well-grown potatoes. They 
were placed in front of Jasim, who was sitting 
down cross-legged — and the baskets were of 
Firestone-tyres, bolted together. The truffles 
were roasted in the embers, superficially 
cleaned of gravel and soot, and flavoured 
with large grains of salt. One magnificent 
limousine after another arrived with guests 
from bedouin camps elsewhere on the pe- 
ninsula. Each time a guest approached in his 
gold-bordered cloak and white headdress 
with sky-blue embroidery on the edge we all 
stood up, and the newcomer went up and 
kissed Jasim's beaked nose-ridge with great 
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10,26 Servant boys with falcons in the palace of Shaykh Ali 
in Rayyan. 





respect, before sitting down by the fire in the 
continually widening circle. All behaved with 
the utmost dignity, and their carriage when 
walking was particularly beautiful. It was as 
though one was taking part in Bible-lessons 
and sitting down to a meal with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. An old blind man with a 
staff looked magnificent, as he sat listening to 
Jasim talking, — for Jasim carried on an un- 
broken conversation, laughing and illustrat- 
ing his stories with fine gestures of the hands. 
The whole scene would have been even more 
wonderful, had we not been freezing so 
miserably, particularly our exposed stocking- 
feet, which I for my part attempted to warm 
up by putting them under the cushion that 
Jasim was sitting on. We waited longingly for 
the food, and were relieved to realize that it 
was on its way, with the approach of a col- 
umn of men carrying lamps. 


“Eight men carried the large metal dish, 
where the three sheep were placed, roasted 
whole, upon a mountain of rice. At a gesture 
from Jasim we made a circle around the 
round mat on which the dish was placed, and 
began to tear into the sheep's flesh all at the 
same time. Salted roast truffles were spread 
over the rice, and it was delicious. Only some 
of the guests could find room around the 
mat. The others — including Jasim — waited 
until the second session. When we were sated 
we went out into the dark, where one of the 
servants with a Primus-lamp poured water 
over our hands, which we dried on the towel 
hanging over his shoulder. Then coffee was 
served again in front of the fire. The man 
who looked after the coffee-pots, continually 
moving them around and putting fresh wood 
on the fire, was Jasim's tall muscular negro 
servant — and chauffeur. He looked splendid 
in his blue skirt and red and yellow head- 
dress. Some time later Jasim hinted to us, 
with Musah as interpreter, that we could well 
withdraw. We got the vehicles filled up with 
petrol from two drums, and rolled southward 
through the night, with Jasim's servant as 
guide, as far as Umm al-Salal. And with the 
glow from the oil-flares in Dukhan on our 
right we took the direct way home to Dohah". 
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10,27 Servant boys with falcons in the palace of Shaykh Ali in Rayyan. 


CHAPTER 11 


CONCLUSION 


At the beginning of this book a survey of the 
available information concerning the bedouins 
of Qatar was given, as a background for the 
presentation and discussion of the field-material 
from the late winter and early spring of 1959. 

Source-material was scanty, but served to 
corroborate the distinction upon which this dis- 
cussion has largely rested and with which it has 
been mainly concerned, the distinction between 
local bedouins and bedouins who had entered 
Qatar from outside. 

Both groups belong to the wider cultural con- 
text of the Arab bedouin, and cultural differences 
between them have only emerged in connection 
with a detailed presentation of the structure of 
their material culture. 

Together with the other Arab regions in the 
southern part of the Arabian/Persian Gulf, Qatar 
is characterized by an adaptation to both the 
desert and the sea. This gave the traditional life 
its distinctive aspects, with the coastal-oriented 
pearl-diving, some fishing, and trade contrasting 
with the nomadic livestock-keeping and caravan 
activities of the interior, while farming was prac- 
tically nonexistent. This situation has changed 
radically since the 1930s, mainly as a result of oil 
and the riches which oil brought, and in which 
all have directly or indirectly shared. In 1959 ten 
years had passed since oil production had be- 


gun in Qatar, whereas it had started in Bahrain 
already in 1932, and in Saudi Arabia at the close 
of the 1930s, both areas not far from Qatar’s 
borders and with close association with Qatar. 

Below, I shall point out the characteristic fea- 
tures of the northern and the southern bedouins 
of Qatar, and discuss them in the light of the 
changes and modernisations which are now tak- 
ing place in the country. 


Occupational and political factors 


In 1959 the keeping of livestock was still so 
important in both North and South Qatar that it 
determined the structure of daily life and the 
rhythm of the year. In the North livestock-keeping 
had more of the character generally found 
among semi-nomads or settled peoples in the 
Middle East: goats and sheep were the basic milk 
and meat-providing animals, with the addition of 
a few milch-cows, asses and camels. The asses 
were used for light transport and for riding, 
while the camels had really lost their function as 
beasts of burden. The lorry had taken over the 
heavy work with seasonal migration, and the 
keeping of camels was increasingly becoming a 
sign of luxury and prestige. The camels were only 
used for riding and for milk, and were no longer 
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common among Al Na'im, though the restricted 
number that we observed was partly due to their 
being away from the camps with their herdsmen. 

In South Qatar, on the other hand, the camel 
was in 1959 still dominant, being not only indis- 
pensable as riding and pack-animal during mi- 
grations, but also as the most prized milch-animal. 
Some of the southern bedouins only kept cam- 
els, while others also held sheep and goats as 
milk and meat-providing animals. There were, 
however, no asses or cows in this region, nor 
poultry or pigeons, which had occasionally been 
observed in North Qatar. 

Both in North and in South Qatar life was 
more secure than before, because of the new 
abundance of money. All true Qatari residents 
received “pay”, i.e. monthly payments from the 
government, which meant from the reigning 
Shaykh of Qatar.! The new order also meant that 
there were opportunities for employment away 
from the camps, opportunities particularly re- 
served for the country's own inhabitants. The 
camps among Al Na'im in the North thus typi- 
cally consisted of not fully-functioning tentholds, 
since the men of working age and the young 
were away at work or in school, necessitating an 
additional need for hired foreign labour, for exam- 
ple Baluchis or Omanis. In South Qatar the camps 
possessed more fully-functional tentholds, with 
their own people, of both sexes and all ages, for 
most of the necessary jobs. The practice of hired 
herdsmen has always existed, and we met a few, 
but they were from the same tribe or from other 
Qatari tribes, such as Bani Hajir or Al Awamir. 
There were also instances of bedouins from AI 
Murrah or other South Qatari tribes having, or 
having had, employment, for example as drivers 
in Saudi Arabia and now also in Qatar with the 
Al-Thani shaykhs. Among Al Murrah there was, 
as mentioned by Webster (1987:187), a tradition 
for recruitment to military service in Saudi Arabia 


and in Qatar, with a smooth transition between 
ordinary employment and the generally wide- 
spread patron-client relationship. Accommoda- 
tion reserved for the tribe at the palace at Rayyan 
was bound up with this. Thus there were both 
in North and South Qatar examples of relations 
far beyond national borders. Superficially mod- 
ernization appeared to be most evident in the 
North, but to us there was no doubt that the Al- 
Murrah bedouins of the South, with their so- 
called traditional way of life, in reality also had 
exact knowledge of and contact with the world 
beyond the desert and with modern times — and 
for that matter with the wish of European eth- 
nographers to take photographs. — There can be 
little doubt that the wealth which came with the 
oil helped to stabilize, and thereby to conserve, 
the *traditional way of life". But it turned out to 
prove to be merely a short transitional period 
before the active policy of change began. 
Basically, relations to traditional political leaders 
were of related kind to both groups of bedouins, 
Al Na'im in the North and Al Murrah in the South. 
In the case of AI Na'im it was their divided loyalty 
and client-relationship to the Al-Thani Shaykh of 
Qatar and the Al-Khalifah Shaykh of Bahrain, a 
division which they could use to their own advan- 
tage; and a precisely similar situation existed for AI 
Murrah in relation to Qatar and to Saudi Arabia. 


The material culture 


In the survey in chapter 9 the dependence of the 
bedouins upon objects and materials acquired 
from traders and craftsmen of the towns and 
oases can be clearly seen. These objects are just 
as *bedouin" as the objects which they make 
themselves. The pattern follows century-old tra- 
ditions in the Middle East of mutual cooperation 
and dependence between encampment, village, 
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and city, the pattern which is the basis for the 
economic and political mosaic of the Middle East 
(cf. Coon 1968 and Barth 1968). The influences 
that have come with the greater wealth and the 
increased purchasing power that oil has brought 
operate within this pattern. 

In 1959 modernization was particularly evi- 
dent in the objects purchased in the sig. These 
could be anything of metal, whether iron, cop- 
per, or brass, such as had also more traditionally 
been known and acquired from outside, and 
were still to some degree fashioned by the arti- 
sans in the town. The blacksmith made axes and 
knives and sickles, coffee-roasting spoons with 
the accompanying rake, awls, needles, and such. 
The copper-smith could make copper coffee- 
pots, and the previously much more important 
articles, the round-bottomed cauldrons, tinned in- 
side, which in 1959 had practically disappeared 
from use among the bedouins — we saw only one. 
The ordinary kitchen utensils, for cooking, storing, 
and serving were everywhere factory-made articles 
of aluminium, imported from India. No wonder 
that we saw no copper-smith. Another very com- 
mon modern article was imported enamelware, 
teapots or plates, dishes and bowls to eat and 
drink from. To a very great degree they had 
replaced the wooden articles of kitchen equip- 
ment of earlier days, and the beautiful turned 
wooden milking-bowls (Cat. no. 41). 

The silver jewellery, which were all very tra- 
ditional in shape and workmanship, were also 
obtained in the sigs of the towns, particularly 
those of Saudi Arabia. In the sg of Dohah Indian 
goldsmiths had become dominant. They traded in 
silver ornaments but they did not make them. Of 
the earlier itinerant blacksmiths, weapon-smiths, 
and silversmiths, none were left in Qatar in 1959. 
With access to modern means of transport there 
was no longer any need for the wandering 
smiths. And within such a small area as Qatar 
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and the neighbouring regions of Saudi Arabia 
and Abu Dhabi it was easy to reach the séq. Al 
Na’im mostly did their shopping in Dohah, while 
the bedouins of South Qatar went to Dohah or 
Wakrah, as in the old days, or when they were 
in Saudi Arabia and Abu Dhabi to yet other sigs, 
such as Hufuf in al-Hasa, Abu Dhabi, or Buraimi. 

Mats and baskets were articles typically coming 
from areas of date-palm oases, which scarcely 
existed in Qatar. They were obtained from Dohah, 
whither they had been imported, but the forms 
used were widely known, and could with equal 
ease and identical appearance and manufacture 
be acquired in Bahrain or in al-Hasa in Saudi 
Arabia. The coiled baskets of Al Murrah came 
from the al-Hasa oasis, while the leather cover- 
ing often was their own addition. 

Another regular object of purchase was the 
hookah with its accessories. It could be bought 
in Dohah, for example, where it had been im- 
ported from Basrah or Iran. Together with the 
pottery water-jar, seen in a single Al-Na’im tent, 
these were typical North Qatari objects. Among 
the camel-nomads in the South we saw no ob- 
jects of pottery at all, apart from the inevitable 
Japanese coffee-cups. 

As to clothing, it was all, or almost all, from 
the sZq or, by way of gifts from the shaykh, 
indirectly from the sig. This applied to thread 
and material, whether cotton cloth, tulle, velvet, 
or silk, part of it to be made up at home, but 
much of it as ready-made dresses, tunics, or 
thôbs and trousers for women and men. The 
same was true concerning woollen material and 
ready-made woollen cloaks, bísbts and ‘abayah, 
and woollen blankets. The Qatari bedouin wom- 
en’s contribution consisted primarily of the ac- 
tual sewing of clothing and the characteristic 
embroidery upon dresses. 

The next large category deals with the 
bedouins’ own textile products. They comprised 
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woven bags and sacks, camel-blankets, and, for 
example, tent-cloth. In this category there was a 
noteworthy similarity in the techniques used, 
and a noteworthy difference in the repertoire of 
objects produced, between North and South 
Qatar. The materials, wool and hair, were the 
same in both areas, but they appeared with 
different weight, all dependent upon the pres- 
ence of the respective domestic animals from 
which they came. It is thus not surprising that 
camel hair was most common in South Qatar, as 
was the knot-looped camel hair socks, which 
were something unique to the sandy regions of 
South Arabia. They were not found, nor was 
there any use for them, in the stony area of North 
Qatar. The darn-woven udder covers were not 
seen among Al Na'im, but that must be because 
their milch-camels were not in the camp. For this 
feature is normally widespread among all South 
Arabian camel-bedouins (see above p. 283 ff. ). 
On the other hand there is no doubt that ordi- 
nary tabby-weaving on a horizontal loom was 
known both among Al Na'im and Al Murrah, for 
example for tent-cloth and in various more com- 
plicated forms, where ordinary tabby-weave al- 
ternated with sections with patterning. Similarly 
the technique of double-braiding was known in 
both areas. Even though the material available is 
not large, I am sure that the same broad range of 
textile techniques was known within both regions, 
though perhaps the South Arabian tribes, through 
their wider contacts with settled societies and other 
bedouin tribes, may well have been in possession 
of a greater variation than was the case with the 
locally-wandering Al Na'im. The bedouins also 
acquired woven articles from outside, including 
not only tent-cloth but also many other articles in 
daily use. This was seen, for example, among the 
southern Qatari bedouins in the adornment of 
their camels and their saddles, in which many 
different textile techniques appeared. 
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Wooden objects consisted of tent-poles, either 
manufactured at home of natural branches, or else 
made from cut planks of imported or flotsam tim- 
ber (the former mostly among Al Murrah, and the 
latter mostly among Al Na'im); funnel-holders for 
coffee-beans (Cat. no. 10) imported from Saudi 
Arabia; as well as natural wooden poles, which 
were bent and incorporated in watering-troughs, 
women’s saddles, and holders for kitchen- equip- 
ment. All these wooden objects in use among the 
South-Qatari bedouins, were scarcely likely to 
derive from local wood. Not even the woodwork 
in the ordinary riding and pack-saddles and in the 
litters was manufactured in Qatar. It came from 
Saudi Arabia, and normally from specialists in 
towns or villages; the “al-hulani” riding saddles, 
on the other hand, came from Oman or from Abu 
Dhabi. 

Objects of leather were few among Al Na’im 
in the North, while in the South there was a 
profusion among Al Murrah and Al Awamir. The 
leatherwork appeared technically very well 
made, and was produced by the bedouins them- 
selves. Technically they recalled the objects im- 
ported from specialists in Saudi Arabia, such as 
water-skins, and thus belonged to the same tra- 
dition. The way in which the natural form of the 
animals’ skin was exploited in the shaping of 
handles and apertures is worthy of mention; but 
in this connection it is interesting to see how a 
number of the leather containers were cut and 
sewn as improved versions of the containers 
made from natural whole skins. In short it was 
a form considered to be practical and which had 
attained an aesthetic and cultural value through 
its decorative shape. 

An important additional point is that all these 
objects were produced in order to be trans- 
ported by camel, i.e. that they can be said to be 
specialized bedouin, or perhaps more specifi- 
cally South Arabian. This is confirmed, too, by 
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their identical techniques and craftsmanship. The 
method used by the Al-Na'im woman in sewing 
together a churning-skin or a water-skin (see 
Fig. 5,17) was the same as that used for water- 
skins among Al Murrah (Cat. no. 61), and as that 
found in the collection of leather skins from Abu 
Dhabi (EA 46-4, EA 46-5). It is a manifestation of 
a common cultural tradition overriding local dif- 
ferences. 

The varied use of objects entirely or partly 
made from hides and skins brings to my mind 
how much more prominent those materials were 
in former days, also for clothing (see Burckhardt 
1967 (1831) and Doughty 1926). Remnants can 
still be observed among South-Arabian bedouins 
(e.g. Thesiger 1959a and Dostal 1967). What is 
seen of this material from Qatar is but a faint 
reflection of an earlier *leather-culture". 

We have seen above, how various social situ- 
ations found various means of expression. It 
applied to dress, both for men and women, but 
more particularly for men when acting as repre- 
sentatives or appearing publicly, as on formal visits 
or during camp-moving. Camp-moving may be 
said to possess a ritualized and formal extrovert 
character; here the people, their camels, and in 
particular their belongings were put on display, so 
to say. The men — and according to our observa- 
tions this applied especially to the camel-bedouins 
of the South — were clad in their finest clothing, 
wearing many layers, generally, or always, supple- 
mented with the silver-mounted curved dagger of 
South Arabia, a special leather belt with a bando- 
lier with cartridges as adornment, and a rifle in 
a cover on the shoulder or stuck in the camel’s 
riding-saddle, and — to round off the picture — 
with a falcon on their sleeve-cuff. All in all, it was 
an imposing array of what the bedouins prized 
most in basic masculine values, partly of a war- 
rior character. The saluqi, which has its place in 
this assembly of status-symbols, is not so obvi- 
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ously put on show, running close to its master, 
but the highly prized camels, on the other hand, 
were really colourfully adorned with woven 
bands and rugs, which bore witness to the skills 
of the women. Finally the saddles, particularly 
the litters, were coloured and decorated and 
hung with ribbons — they could be seen and 
admired for miles. These are impressions culled 
from Al Murrah of South Qatar, but I believe that 
camp movements among Al Na'im in the North 
followed a similar pattern. This showed itself, for 
example, in the women wearing their black 
‘abayahs. But the use of lorries and asses had 
hardly the same display value as the camel cara- 
vans of the South — even though I do not doubt 
that the mere use of a lorry involved in itself a 
change in values, symbolizing modernity and a 
new aspect of wealth, in addition to its practical 
significance. From still more recent days we can 
see how the caravans with their strings of camels 
have become completely replaced by the lorry, 
or rather the pick-up, as a means of transport. In 
Saudi Arabia Al Murrah now even use pick-up 
trucks to transport the camels and their foals 
during migration (see Webster 1987). 

As concerns the rest of the material culture, 
life among the bedouins of North and South 
Qatar gave a impression of being very different 
from each other. Differing patterns of migration 
and differences in the composition of livestock 
undoubtedly lay behind this impression, but 
also a difference in the local social context. To- 
gether, these factors resulted in the northern 
bedouins acquiring a definitely settled aspect, as 
the modern form of migration by lorry made it 
possible to accumulate more and more *non- 
nomadic" features, such as Primuses, hurricane- 
and oil-lamps with the requisite fuel, *buckets" 
made from automobile tyres, sawn up timber as 
fuel, all features which proved new dependence 
on the outside. Particularly space-demanding 
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were oil-drums and water-jars in stands, which 
required special conditions for transport. 

But more closely considered, modernization 
proved to be in reality far advanced in both 
areas. Whatever could be easily used was incor- 
porated into daily life. In the South it was a 
question of electric cables as guy-ropes, inner- 
tubes for water, and the rubber from the inner- 
tubes as lining for the camels’ watering-troughs, 
as well as sawn up timber for tent-poles, though 
this was mainly used in the North. It was true of 
both North and South Qatar that, for example, all 
objects of aluminium and enamel were so to say 
only new versions of articles which had always 
been acquired from outside, but in other mate- 
rials. Concurrently, the tinned copper cauldrons 
and other copper utensils, together with certain 
objects of wood, had gone out of use. These 
traditional materials were now only employed in 
the shape of the very prestigeous coffee-pots, 
whereas the coffee-mortar had already in the 
1930s (see Dickson 1951:89) and undoubtedly 
even earlier been found in both brass and cast- 
iron versions. The teapot, which was also origi- 
nally a water-kettle, is known from this area in 
earlier times as being made of tinned copper, but 
it has never been granted the same prestigious 
and status as the coffee-pot. In 1959 it was either 
the aluminium kettle, imported from India, or 
the new “fine” enamel pot that was used for tea. 
Only the enamel teapot was seen in use at the 
shaykhs’ places of reception. 

To summarize, it can be said that, for South 
Qatar, modernization resulted in equipment ad- 
hering to a comparatively traditional way of life, 
whereas in North Qatar the changes were 
greater, and involved articles and materials 
which were fundamentally foreign to the tradi- 
tional nomadic way of life. 

If we turn finally to the camps of the shaykhs 
(e.g. the shaykh’s tent in chapter 10) we see that 
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the equipment comprised an abundance of im- 
ported articles coming from the séq, actually all 
the conveniences of settled life. No pecuniary or 
transport considerations set limitations, only the 
desires and conceptions of what was appropri- 
ate to this special version of part-time bedouin 
life. But behind, and on another level, lay the 
inherited cultural values and the traditional so- 
cial order, with its tribally organized leadership 
related to an earlier, more purely pastoral, no- 
madic existence. This leadership functioned 
through its ability to find and win clients and 
supporters, and to be accepted as such. In earlier 
days these shaykhs had been dependent upon 
the proceeds and the taxation of pearl-fishing 
and pearl-trading, but now their position was 
secured by oil-royalties. Their traditional róle as 
generous leaders, who had to have bedouins 
around them in order to live up to their prestig- 
ious position, had thereby been strengthened. 
The preservation of old and valued social norms 
ascribing special value to a number of bedouin 
features, were thus made possible, and in 1959 
was felt as a final bloom of the traditional way of 
life which progress had condemned to death, a 
Golden Bubble, as it was named at the time (see 
Ferdinand 1964b:123 and 1989). And now that 
this way of life has practically ceased to exist, 
bedouin life survives and is conserved in the 
archives of the folklore institutes and in the gal- 
leries and storerooms of the national museums, 
a new development which could appropriately 
be called the *museumization" of the pastoral 
bedouin (Ferdinand 1990). It is the component 
parts of this final bloom that have been por- 
trayed in the foregoing pages. If the situation in 
1959 is to be placed in a wider historical context, 
then it is quite clear that we were witnesses to a 
form of nomadism which in North Qatar was in 
the middle of, and in South Qatar was on the 
threshold of, profound change, settlement being 
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the aim of the government, and an aim that will be 
realised. Already in 1960 the systematic state settle- 
ments of the bedouins of Qatar began (Montigny 
1985:130 and Webster 1987:130). But the attach- 
ment to the desert is still strong in Qatar, as can be 
seen in the desert picnicking of what Morehead 
styles “weekend” bedouins (1977:128). 

But how are we to understand, within a wider 
perspective of comparative nomadism, the two 
forms of nomadism in Qatar, the local-migratory 
and the far-migratory? When Anie Montigny 
presents a general survey of Al Na’im nomadism 
(1985:207 ff), she describes an entirely tradi- 
tional bedouin society, with the emphasis laid 
upon the animals of status, the camel and the 
horse. She also describes how sheep and goats 
are kept to supply a broader economic founda- 
tion. While on the other hand, there is no men- 
tion of asses or cows or such.’ The importance 
of hunting, however, as a supplementary occu- 
pation is clearly emphasized. Thus it undoubt- 
edly was at one time, for we know, that the Al 
Na’im came from the south ( see above p. 47 ). 
Around 1860 they came to the Zubarah area 
from the southernmost part of the Qatar penin- 
sula, where they lived earlier in the century and 
whence they conquered Wakrah. There is also 
reference to a seasonal migration between 
southern and north-western Qatar. In the pres- 
entation above there is a particular feature, the 
form of the tent. But where does this come 
from, if Al Na’im were formerly ordinary South- 
Arabian desert bedouins? 

In the introduction to this book I quoted in 
extenso Lorimer’s information about Al Na’im (p. 
47 ). A feature, which so far as I know is only 
recorded in the case of this single tribe, was the 
movement of man and beast from Qatar to Bah- 
rain and back again, in what is described as 
systematic seasonal migrations by boat. I heard 
of it during a stay in Bahrain in 1986-87 and it 
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has occupied my thoughts a great deal, but I 
have found no other examples of this particular 
sea-crossing. 

We know from Lorimer that the pearling fleets, 
which set out each summer from the coastal towns 
of Qatar (see Fig. 2,7) and from Bahrain and 
Kuwait, acted like a magnet upon the bordering 
areas, and that even persons with an orthodox 
pastoral bedouin background could find a supple- 
mentary income here. But the róle which we most 
often find allotted to the bedouins during the sum- 
mer pearling season is that of the guardian. For 
payment they assumed responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the coastal villages, almost empty of 
men, in Qatar and in Bahrain; particularly Al Na'im 
being involved, though in Qatar it could also be 
pure desert-bedouins from the South who moved 
to North Qatar and became village-protectors. 

The material which I have perused gives no 
further information about the sea-migratory AI 
Na'im. I shall nevertheless give a tentative expla- 
nation of their peculiar form of nomadism. It 
appears that they gradually acquired a connec- 
tion with the sea during the last century, after 
they had finally taken possession of the area 
around Zubarah as their dirah, summoned there 
by the Al Khalifahs. This new land involved 
shorter and less frequent migrations not far from 
the sea. In Montigny (1985:273 ff.) we learn of 
certain Al Na'im with regular connection with 
pearling. Briefly then, their close connection 
with the Al Khalifahs, the ruling family in Bah- 
rain, combined with increased experience of 
and connection with the sea, provides a natural 
background for systematic movements by boat 
to Bahrain. Still another facet of the adaptability 
of the nomad way of life — if we can trust Lorimer 
and my information from Bahrain? 

But how are we then to interpret and explain 
the special feature of the Al-Na'im culture, the 
roomy, house-like, enclosed, ridge-roofed tent? 
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Firstly, I think it can be stated that this tent is not 
peculiar to Al Na'im, but common to people with 
short and infrequent migrations in North Qatar, 
i.e. people who admittedly live in or use tents, 
but who are highly stationary. We have also seen 
such tents in use with the family of the Al-Thani 
shaykh, possibly also with bedouins such as the 
Bani Hajir in Central Qatar. In the light of the 
above-mentioned photograph (p. 154) taken by 
Burchardt in January 1904 we may conclude that 
this tent type is of considerable age in the area. 
The photo appears to have been taken in a 
settlement close to the coast with barastís, most 
probably in Qatar. And it is precisely in these 
surroundings, with adaptation to short-range 
pastoral nomadism in the interior and to pearl- 
fishing in the sea, that I hypothesize the devel- 
opment of this specific tent type. Structurally it is 
clearly an Arab bedouin's tent, but with its ridge- 
beam arrangement and especially with its en- 
closed character it has points of affinity with 
tents within the Persian and Afghan cultural 
sphere. In the light of the discussion of the tent 
in South Qatar given above (p. 158 f), it may be 
concluded that the enclosed, or, more correctly, 
partially enclosed, tent is particularly found 
where sheep and goat-keeping is a prominent 
feature. Similar tents are known in many areas in 
the Middle East where the keeping of flocks is 
predominant, but also where the climate is in 
general cooler, as for example in both Iran and 
Afghanistan (see illustrations in Ferdinand 1964a 
and Andrews , forthcoming).* 

A thorough account of the history of the tent 
shall not be attempted at here. But we have seen 
that the Al-Murrah tent has decisive points of 
obvious similarity with, for example, the Kuwaiti 
tents (e.g.in the case of the guy-rope fastenings, 
see above p. 159 ), whereas there are decisive 
differences on this point between the Al-Na'im 
tent and the Al-Murrah tent. As Al Na'im came 
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from the South in the last century it is reasonable 
to assume that, in the course of adapting to local 
conditions in North Qatar, these bedouins have 
taken over features which were in common use 
in the more enclosed local form of tent.’ 


NOTES: 


! From my notes, this generally appears to be the case, but we did 
not explicitly hear that the southern bedouins received the 
same monthly salaries as, for example, Al Na'im in the North; 
though we heard of gifts from the Shaykh of Qatar, and even 
saw such quite frequently. It is a procedure which follows 
traditional patterns. Webster writes explicitly concerning Al 
Murrah: *all receive monthly payments from Government 
sources either in Sa'udi Arabia or Qatar, or from both". This 
payment is called ma askat, and in this connection he adds 
that “bedu regard themselves as an informal security force 
patrolling the desert", with special reference to Saudi Arabia, 
and East Al Murrah it is said that “a great many are employed 
in Qatar army and police" (1987:87). 


? Anie Montigny comments on this and says that her description of 
the animal breeding in connection with the movements 
within the Al-Na'im territory is a reconstruction based on 
what was remembered and related by the Al Na'im 
themselves. They never mentioned the use of cows and asses 
to her (Letter of 30 December 1992). 


3 Anie Montigny does not agree with Lorimer. Referring to her 
thesis (1985), she says only in the case of the fights with the 
Al Thani (in 1878 and 1937) did the Al Na'im move from 
Qatar to Bahrain with their beasts, and that their usual 
movements to Bahrain were in May and September and for 
individuals or groups of men only when they were employed 
in the pearl season and as pearl divers or guards for the 
villages and cities. Neither these men nor the retainers 
(fidawiyya ) for the Al-Khalifah families brought along their 
animals. The animals stayed in Qatar where the pastures 
were much better. (Letter of 30 December 1992) 


* Commenting on this Webster writes: “I think you are right to 
make a connection between the peculiarly enclosed form of 
Qatari tent and sheep keeping, but I suspect this also reflects 
a general historical and cultural division between tribes 
living along the littoral for a long time (Na'im, Hawajir [Bani 
Hajir], Manasir, Bani Khalid and others e.g. in the United 
Arab Emirates, and relative newcomers from the Southwest 
and Central Arabia (Murrah, Ajman, Mutair, Subay’, 
Dawasir).” A matter that it would be interesting to explore 
(cf. chapter 2 p. 3 on the corresponding dialectical 
differences between these two groups). 


? Anie Montigny’s collection of photographs show Al-Murrah tents 
from 1978-80 which are much more enclosed than those we 
saw in South Qatar in 1959. I wonder if this means that the 
now settled though still tent-using Al Murrah have also 
adapted to the prevalent local tradition of Qatar. 
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| Jette Bang combing the hair of an Al-Na'im bedouin in 
Umm al-Ma (Fig. 8, 1 8). 
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2 The present author in conversation with a group of elders in Murwab. Al-Na'im. 
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3 Husayn is joined by his wife, the neighbouring wife, and 5 Women and children talking to the photographer while 
Viggo Nielsen loading tent poles onto the expedition's resting during migration. 
pick-up. The present author is standing on the right. 





4 A load is carried to the pick-up by Rabi and the present 6 The present author observes the churning of butter in 
author. From Murwab migration. Suwalhiliyah among Al Na'im. 
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7 A light snack is served in front of our tent in an Al-Murrah camp. 
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8 Girl and salugi hound. Al Murrah. 
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9 Mother and child. Al Murrah. 10 Brokhmah drinking coffee. Al Murrah. 





| | Women fastening a guy-rope during tent-pitching. 12 Nurah with a lizard. Al Murrah. 
Al Murrah. 
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13 The ethnographers invited for coffee with elders at 
Murwab. Al Na'im. 























14 The Omani itinerant teacher. Umm al-Ma. Al Na'im. 
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15 The Omani teacher and his pupil listening to the boy's taped Koran recitation. Umm al-Ma. Al Na'im. 
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!6 Professor P. V. Glob with a hawk on the way to Shaykh Jasim bin Muhammad. 
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17 The camp of the Danish archaeological expedition. 
After heavy rainfall at Umm al-Ma. 





18 Jette Bang attending coffee making in our tent. 
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19 Ali with his brother's child. Al Murrah. 
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20 Coffee and tea is being served for our Al-Murrah guests in front of our tent. South Qatar. 


2! The camp ready for departure. Al Murrah. p.278-9 
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